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Some Recent Findings on Thinking 
Abilities and Their Implications 


J. P. GUILFORD 


Rie findings contained in this article come primarily from studies that 
have been under way for three or four years at the University of Southern 
California. The general project has been known as the investigation of apti- 
tudes of high-level personnel. High-level personnel are defined to include scien- 
tists, engineers, inventors, and persons in supervisory and administrative posi- 
tions. For the financial support of these studies we have been indebted, first, 
to the U. S. Navy Electronics Laboratory here in San Diego; second, and pri- 
marily, to the U. S. Navy Office of Naval Research; and, third, for one study, 
to the U. S. Air Force. The U. S. Air Force has also contributed generously the 
aid of its testing facilities. Without the aid from all these sources these investi- 
gations would not be possible. ! 

The findings have come through the application of the techniques of factor 
analysis and they throw considerable light on important aspects of intellectual 
abilities and functions. I shall have much more to say about the findings than 
about their implications. In our findings are suggestions about the nature of 
thinking and of intelligence that may eventually contribute to basic psycho- 
logical theory. There are more direct implications for vocational psychology— 
for theory of aptitudes and for practices of selection, classification, and guid- 
ance. Very little psychological theory is without its implications in the field 
of education, hence our results should be of some interest to educators. 

Although thinking is usually regarded as man’s highest and most useful 
function, progress toward its understanding has been very slow. Progress in the 
understanding of any subject is indicated roughly by the number of useful and 
enduring concepts that have been invented to describe it. The terminology 


with which we describe phenomena of thinking is essentially that of our pre- 


1 The major contract is known as N6onr-23810. Neither the Navy nor the Air Force necessarily endorses 
ur opinions or conclusions. A number of psychologists have been associated with me in these studies, 
among whom I should mention Andrew L. Comrey, Russell F. Green, Paul R. Christensen, and Robert 


‘ Wilson 

J. P. Guilford is a member of the Department of Psychology in the University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles, California. This article has been reprinted from the TA@D 
Information Bulletin, published by the Air Training Command at Scott Air Force Base, 
Illinois, with permission granted by the editor, Major Russell N. Cassel, and the author, 
Dr. Guilford. 
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scientific psychological ancestors. The vocabulary of commonly accepted terms 
is astonishingly small. The textbook terminology includes such terms as induc- 
tion and deduction, abstraction and generalization, inference, and concept for- 
mation. Gestalt psychology added the concepts of closure and insight. Spear- 
man, in developing his theory of cognition, proposed the concepts of education 
of relations and of education of correlates. By education of relations he meant 
that, when we are presented with two objects, we can see relations between 
them. By education of correlates he meant that, when we are presented with 
an object plus a relationship, we can think of a second object to complete the 
picture—two objects in relation. Neither the Gestalt concepts nor the Spear- 
man concepts have gained much currency. Many other descriptive concepts 
that have been proposed have apparently fallen on stony ground. 

One suspects that there must be something wrong with concepts, which, 
although well accepted, have made so little progress. I think that there are 
several reasons why terms like induction and deduction have had their appeal 
and yet have failed to make progress. They were inherited by psychology from 
logic and in that context they had about them a suggestion of clear-cut oppo- 
sition which was deceiving. Even logicians now shy away from these terms, 
realizing that in application they do not represent clear opposites. The terms 
have served with enough descriptive value for psychologists, however, to keep 
them alive as working concepts. As the crudest sort of first approximations, they 
have been moderately descriptive in both popular and psychological use where 
the user is not too demanding of accuracy. 

From the standpoint of vocational psychology, the subject of thinking is 
most important because of its relationship to intelligence. Before Binet developed 
his famous intelligence scale, he had spent many years in research on thinking. 
Various types of thinking tests found their places in his scale. Terman has 
defined intelligence as the ability to do abstract thinking and evidently has 
been fully as sympathetic to thinking tests as was Binet. It is a curious turn 
of events, however, that factor analysis has revealed the chief component of 
most intelligence tests to be not a primary thinking ability but the primary 
ability known as verbal comprehension. The ability of verbal comprehension 
might be classified as a thinking ability, since it implies mastery of concepts, 
and concept formation is a form of thinking. Verbal comprehension is best 
measured by a vocabulary test, however, and one that does not necessarily call 
for very profound knowledge of word meanings. A reading knowledge seems 
to be all that is necessary. The verbal factor correlates very highly with most 
measures of school achievement. That is why it has gained such a prominent 
place in intelligence tests. Factorial studies have shown a wealth of thinking 
abilities that are but slightly touched by ordinary intelligence tests. This is 
one of the reasons factorial studies in the realm of thinking abilities are so 


important. 
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Perhaps it is desirable at this point to say why we may expect to determine 
anything about the nature of thinking abilities and functions by means of factor 
analysis. Factor analysis is a systematic procedure for summarizing intercorre- 
lations of scores or other measures. Intercorrelations are measures of the covaria 
tions in behavior. Covariation is one of the most common evidences we have 
of order and system in nature. One could study the covariations by other 
methods than that of factor analysis. The story to be told by a table of inter- 
correlations could be ascertained by other methods, but as yet there is appa- 
rently no other as efhcient or as searching as that of factor analysis. If one 
wanted to find the unique, independent measures of abilities, for example, he 
could keep hunting until he finds tests that correlate zero with all other tests 
except those measuring the same ability. This would be an expensive and time- 
consuming procedure. 

Once we have found measures of a unique ability, by whatever method we 
may use, what do we have? The practical vocational psychologist may be 
satisfied in having identified such an ability and in having determined what 
tests he needs to measure it. Some factor analysts would stop at this point. 
The average psychologist, however, would be dissatisfied with this limited out- 
come. He would be struck by the fact that here is some unitary and stable prop- 
erty of individuals that is characterized by tests of certain common features. He 
would interpret the factor and give it a psychologically meaningful name; one 
that tends to integrate the factor in the general body of psychological knowledge. 
There need be no implication that there is a corresponding bodily organ or even 
a psychological unity that underlies the hypothesized ability. The named pri- 
mary ability is merely a label for the whole body of observed data that indicate 
some systematic fact about behavior of a certain character. Thinking is be- 
havior and it is the business of psychologists to comprehend it. The discovery 
of the focal points of thinking activity should be a long step in the direction 
f this goal of understanding. 

As a matter of fact, when it is properly applied to the study of any area of 
behavior, factor analysis by no means carries the entire burden; it is used merely 
as a helping tool. In an investigation aimed at the illumination of the basic 
abilities or functions in a certain area, it is used to test hypotheses we may have 
concerning those abilities or functions and to suggest new hypotheses where 
new hypotheses are needed. Much of the time of the investigator is spent in 
speculating about the nature of the separate abilities in that area, starting from 
inything he knows about it derived from any promising source. The analysis 
should give him some answers regarding the accuracy of his hypotheses. Such 


answers are never fully decisive, but they rarely fail to add some light where 


light is needed. 
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AFTER 1950——-REASONING ABILITIES, CREATIVE ABILITIES, EVALUATIVE 
ABILITIES, AND PLANNING ABILITIES 

Our investigations of thinking have not attempted to cover the whole realm 
of thinking abilities in any one analysis. The scope of that realm is entirely too 
large. For convenience we have approached each one of several domains sepa- 
rately—one domain comprised of reasoning abilities; one of creative thinking 
abilities; one of evaluative abilities, including judgment; and one of planning 
After studying each one separately we will investigate them in com- 


abilities 
have in common. We have completed two 


binations to see what they may 
analyses of reasoning abilities and one of creative-thinking abilities and we are 


well on the way in a study of evaluative abilities 
Definitions are probably overdue. As defined in my General Psychology? 
thinking is the broad term that includes all symbolic behavior. Symbolic behavior 
uses symbols as substitutes for perceived things. The symbols may be in the 
form of such things as muscular sets, images, or concepts. There can be objec- 
tive evidence for the occurrence of any of these, though it must usually be 


indirect. Reasoning is defined as thinking directed toward the solution of a 


problem. Its common outcome is a conclusion or inference. Creative thinking 


1s the production of new mental constructs that become evident in such things 


as scientific theories, novels, paintings, and musical compositions. Evaluation 


is critical thinking by which steps or end products are accepted or rejected. 


In evaluation, decisions are reached as to the relative merits of ideas or as to 


whether they measure up to some criterion. The concept of planning abilities 


follows the popular meaning of the term The abilities found involved in plan 


ning activities may, after all, reduce to those also found in the domains of 


reasoning and creative thinking. 


BEFORE 1950—INDUCTIVE REASONING, DEDUCTIVE REASONING, 


AND ‘ARITHMETIC’ REASONING 
What was the situation with regard to the understanding of reasoning abili- 


ties, let us say, roughly, as of 1950? Binet, Terman, and Spearman regarded all 


tests of thinking, including reasoning, as measures of a single master ability, 
intelligence. In his first study of primary abilities, Thurstone distinguished 
three reasoning factors. One he called inductive reasoning and another deductive 
reasoning, thus adapting the traditional terminology for two of the factors. He 
defined inductive reasoning as the discovering of rules or principles and deduc 
Inductive ability was found most 
Deductive ability was 


The third factor 


tive reasoning as the ap plic ation of rules 
loaded in tests involving the discovery of relationships 


found most loaded in syllogism tests of the true-false type 


he hesitated to call reasoning at all. It was a prominent feature of an arithmetic- 


reasoning test. He defined it as reasoning under restrictive conditions, mean- 


ing by this that the arithmetic problem as given prescribed the boundaries for 


2 Guilford, J. P. General Psychol New York: Van Nostrand. 1939 
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thinking. A number of subsequent studies from the University of Chicago 
laboratory have verified the so-called inductive and deductive factors but 
rarely the restrictive-reasoning factor. 

In the wartime research in the AAF (Army Air Force), the factor found 
prominent in an arithmetic-reasoning test repeatedly became known as general 
reasoning because it also appeared in so many other types of tests. Two other 
reasoning factors were found but they could not be clearly defined as either 
inductive or deductive. There was no reason to expect Thurstone’s deductive 
factor because no syllogistic tests were used. Briefly, this was the situation at 
the time we began our analyses of reasoning abilities. There is not time here to 
go into the planning of these studies. The chief efforts were to clear up the 
picture of both Thurstone’s and the AAF factors. I can mention only the 
results briefly. 

We are now quite satisfied that the general-reasoning factor of the AAF 
and Thurstone’s restrictive-reasoning factor are one and the same. It continues 
to be baffling as to interpretation because of its appearance in so many different 
kinds of tests. The arithmetic-reasoning type of test continues to be its most 
faithful indicator. Our present conception is that it is an ability to structure 
a problem preparatory to its solution. It is necessary to relate two or more facts 
in doing so, and the likelihood of much trial-and-error thinking during the 
grasping of the problem seems to be a common feature. 

It is interesting that the U. $. Employment Service, in selecting its primary 
abilities for vocational-testing purposes, has called this factor general intelligence. 
It is undoubtedly of much general utility, but the fact that it shows no rela- 
tionship to many component parts of good intelligence tests should cause one to 
reject this name for it. Next to the verbal-comprehension ability this factor is 
probably the strongest contributor to the total variance of intelligence tests. 
One of my students has found a test of this factor significantly correlated with 
grades in most types of college-freshman courses, though usually correlating with 
them less than does a test of the verbal factor. 

Among tests of the inductive type, we have found evidence for three factors, 
two of which came out in both analyses. The key to these factors is the 
examinee’s discovery of something. To borrow Spearman’s terminology we have 
called the discovery factors (1) education of perceptual relations, (2) education 
of conceptual relations, and (3) education of conceptual patterns. The AAF 
factor called “reasoning II” is probably identifiable with the first of these: 
eduction of perceptual relations. Thurstone’s inductive factor is probably best 
identified with the second one: eduction of conceptual relations. The first 
inductive factor, eduction of perceptual relations, is characteristic of tests whose 


items are in the form of figures. The second, eduction of conceptual relations, 


is characteristic of tests in which the items are composed of numbers, letters, 


or words. The third, eduction of conceptual patterns, occurs in tests with both 
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figural and non-figural content. The thing discovered is a system of relations. 
Two of these inductive or discovery factors were verified in a second analysis 


“i and must, therefore, be given much credence—the eduction of perceptual rela- 


= 
my 3 tions and the eduction of conceptual relations. The separation of relation-seeing 
Bes 

€- 5 abilities along these lines is psychologically interesting. Gestalt psychology, 
i , ' 
ea especially, has emphasized the continuity of perception and thinking. This line 


of theorizing would lead to the belief that discovering relationships is the 
same function whether the things related are perceived in figures or ideas or con- 
cepts. The separation of these two discovery factors indicates that this is not 
so. In general, this finding warns us not to assume too much generality for any 
4 ability or trait that we may hypothesize. It also demonstrates the importance 


of determining the degree of generality possessed by any trait, for our range 


B of prediction of behavior is definitely limited by the scope or range of 
xy applicability of the trait. 

A In the area roughly known as deduction, we have found two factors. One of 
ra these is what Thurstone calls deduction, and, as usual, it is best measured by 
+3 means of syllogistic types of tests. It should be pointed out that these tests 
have been of the true-false or multiple-choice form. The examinee may 


2 possibly draw his own conclusions from the facts given, /.¢., he makes a deduc- 
‘2 tion, but by the very nature of the test items, he has conclusions given to him 
: and all that he has to do, essentially, is to decide whether they are consistent 
with the premises. It is possible, then, that the essence of this so-called deductive 
factor is not the ability to draw conclusions but the ability to evaluate conclu- 
sions; to decide whether they are logically consistent with the premises. We 
have, consequently tentatively, renamed the factor “logical reasoning” and have 
defined it as a sensitivity to logical consistency. The ability may belong rather 
in the domain of evaluation. We are making an intensive study of it in that 
connection. In order to determine whether there is another factor representing 
an ability to draw conclusions, we are including some syllogistic tests in 
completion form, in which the examinee will have to draw his own conclusion. 
He will, to be sure, also exercise some logical evaluation in deciding whether the 
answer he gives is a correct conclusion, and to that extent the syllogistic test in 
completion form would also measure the factor of logical reasoning. It remains 
to be seen whether there is, in addition, a genuine deductive or inference-draw- 
ing-ability factor as we have predicted. 

The second factor in the deductive area we have called eduction of correlates, 
to borrow another of Spearman’s terms. Spearman's armchair analysis of intel- 
ligence has proven to be better in many ways than his statistical analysis. He 
ay analyzed intelligence logically by stating three general principles of cognition, 
eduction of relations and eduction of correlates being the most important. He 
recognized that different kinds of relations exist, depending upon the kinds of 


objects presented. He was led to his logical analysis by observation of different 
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kinds of tests that he thought to be the best measures of his universal g factor. 
Had he been less determined to find a g factor, his statistical analyses might also 
have led him to the discovery of important group factors separating along the 
lines of his logical analysis. 

Let us now turn to the domain of creative thinking. In his preliminary 
research, Binet regarded imaginative thinking as an important aspect of intelli- 
gence, and he sprinkled a few tests requiring inventive thinking in his scale. 
Any unique variance that these tests may have contributed to the total deter- 
mination of a mental age and an IQ was evidently completely overshadowed by 
variance in other abilities. This is true also of the Stanford Revision. In group 
tests of intelligence, there 1s usually to be found none of it. And yet, of all 
the achievements of human intellect, those of greatest social importance have 
been of the inventive kind. Had the practical criterion of intelligence included 
creative production, we would have had quite different intelligence tests. Instead, 
the criterion has usually been docile grade-getting, which calls for measures of 
non-creative abilities to predict it. 

In this connection I might refer again to the U. S. Employment Service 
battery of tests of primary aptitudes. I am definitely in sympathy with the 
general principle on which this battery is based, i.c., the use of several unique 
scores rather than the attempt to get along with one composite score. But, as the 
U. S. Employment Service itself recognizes, the aptitudes are much restricted 
to non-intellectual factors, which are important in skilled and semi-skilled 
types of labor but which do not begin to take care of the persons in professional 
types of work. The two aptitude scores representing verbal comprehension and 
general reasoning cover fairly well the variance in traditional intelligence tests, 
but they fall far short when it comes to distinguishing persons of good promise 
for professional and administrative functions. The extension of measurement to 
the reasoning factors I have mentioned should be a great help in this direction. 
For some purposes the extension should also include the creative abilities which 
I will now discuss. In this connection I will ask you to keep in mind that the 
findings here are from a single analysis and for the most part need verification. 

With the research scientist particularly in mind, we hypothesized an ability 
to see problems, or to be sensitive to the existence of problems. How general this 
sensitivity might be we could not predict. It might include sensitivity to defects, 
deficiencies, gaps in our knowledge, incongruities, and even the odd and the 
unusual in general. The analysis showed a factor of this type, but it appears 
to be limited to the sensitivity to defects of a practical nature, such as those 
in gadgets like the telephone or refrigerator or those in social institutions, such 
as elections. It was established, however, that the person who is likely to see 
defects in mechanical things is also likely to see them in social institutions. Two 


such tests correlate very substantially. 
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It was thought that all types of creative people have in common a fluency 
of ideas. In such people stimuli touch off a rapid flow of thinking responses. 
Previous to our study of creativity, a number of fluency factors had been 
found and verified. We had the problem of determining whether these factors 
covered all types of fluency or whether there would be any new types dis- 
coverable. Our findings verify the three best-established types of fluency and 
reveal no new type. These three types are as follows: There is a word fluency 
factor first discovered by Thurstone. This is apparently a rather superficial 
type of fluency, in which word meanings have no essential role. It is merely 
the ability to call up rapidly words with which one is very familiar. There is an 
associational fluency in which word meaning is an important condition. The 
ease with which one can think of synonyms or opposites or words meeting 
other specifications indicates the nature of the ability. The third factor in 
this area is ideational fluency, involving the speed with which one can call up 
ideas that are related to a given topic or that serve a certain purpose. 

Concerning the social importance of these fluency factors we can readily 
speculate. It would seem that the word-fluency factor has little social signifi- 
cance. It should be useful in such games as cross-word puzzles, where words as 
letter patterns are emphasized, little more. It may be of some consequence in 
reading, but only under difficult conditions of illumination, efc. 

The associational-fluency factor is probably of considerable importance for 
writers and lecturers where one wants suitable words to be readily on tap. 
Whether accuracy of expression is facilitated by this ability is hard to say. 
But the descriptive writer who wants to liven his product by injecting varia- 
tions of terminology should find the ability very useful. 

Of the three fluency factors, that of ideational fluency is probably of greatest 
importance in the lives of creative people in general. When one is faced with 
a problem, in defining the problem he usually thinks of one hypothesis after 
another. The ease with which his store of potential hypotheses can be aroused 
will determine in part how quickly a good hypothesis comes along. After he 
has defined the problem, again, he thinks in quick succession of many possible 
solutions. The more rapidly he can call up possible solutions, the more quickly 
he may reach one that will be accepted. In the process of evaluating either 
hypotheses or solutions, too, he needs to call up the implications of each one so 
that he can weigh it properly. Being able to see quickly the several consequences 
of one’s proposed actions leads to a greater proportion of wise decisions. 

We hypothesized that the creative person is a flexible thinker. He can break 
away from old habits of thinking and strike out in new directions. He is not 
rigid in a way that would make him stick to, or come back repeatedly to, wrong 
ideas or solutions. 

Our findings show two flexibility factors. One of these appears in tests in 
which there is considerable freedom of response, as in a fluency test. In one 
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fluency test we asked the examinee to name all the uses he could think of for 
a common brick and he was given eight minutes to do this. The fluency score 
was the total number of responses he gave. A flexibility score, based on the 
same responses, was the number of times he changed classes of uses. Some 
examinees confine their total list to one or two categories, such as the use of 
bricks in building or as a missle for throwing. Other examinees often change 
categories, giving few responses per category. The two scores are relatively 
independent. We have, then, a spontaneous type of flexibility, a lability of mental 
set, which, in the extreme may entail a discursive type of thinking. In the 
pathological extremity we may have the manic flight of ideas or the circum- 
stantiality of the senile. Those pathological conditions are worthy studying 
from this point of view. 

Spontaneous flexibility is probably not a great advantage to the creative person 
who must solve problems, such as the research scientist. In such connections 
there must be much goal-directed thinking. Too low a degree of the trait, 
however, might mean a rigidity that is inhibiting. This ability or trait is more 
likely to be of importance to writers like Gertrude Stein and to writers of 
comedy. I would expect the pun maker to stand high on this factor and in 
our next study of creativity there will be a pun-making test. 

The second flexibility factor occurs in tests in which there is problem solving 
and in which the type of solution changes radically from problem to problem. 
In more general terms, the solution of each problem is facilitated by the ability 
of the examinee to break away from former habits of thinking and to do things 
in a new and unusual way. In one test, for example, he solves very simple 
numerical equations but under the instruction that a plus sign now means 
multiply and a division sign means add, and so on. A person who is bound to 
his habits will have difficulty in such tests. Such a person is probably not going 
to solve problems in life readily when new methods are required. I think it is 
with respect to this trait that our educational practices sometimes do much 
harm. We teach students to depend too much upon tried and successful methods 
taught in textbooks. They come to believe in the universal validity of those 
methods and ways of thought, with the consequence that where those methods 
and ways no longer work, as one often finds, he is sunk. The trail blazers 
in any field are those who are not habit-bound or custom-bound in their 
operations and outlooks in that field. 

We are accustomed to think of the heart of creativity as being originality. 
Efforts were made in our investigation to approach the measurement of origi- 
nality in quite a variety of ways. One approach was the scoring of responses 
by weighing them in proportion to their degree of statistical uncommonness 
in the population. This was in completion tests whose items were open-ended, 


ie., the examinee could give any one of a very large number of responses, as 


in projective tests. The more unconventional his response, the less commonly 
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it was given by others, the more weight it received. Another approach to the 
measurement of originality was by means of remote associations. The items of 
such tests called for the examinee to see far-fetched connections or rare and 
uncommon associations. In one test we asked for the listing of consequences 
of specified social changes, such as the repeal of all local and national laws. 
A fluency score was the total number of rather obvious consequences given. An 
originality score was the number of remote or indirect consequences given. 
A third approach to originality was in terms of ratings of the degree of 
cleverness of responses. In one fluency test the examinee was to name as many 
titles as he could for a short story. The responses were separated into two 
categories, clever and not-clever. The number of clever responses was taken 
as an originality score. 

All three approaches proved to give measures of a single common factor that 
could be called originality. In view of the variety of scores developed for this 
purpose, we should not have been surprised to find two or three factors in this 
area. The finding of only one and the discovery that there are so many ways 
to measure it was a very happy result, for some of the scoring methods are 
quite laborious and some are quite subjective and thus the better methods 
can be selected. 

One very interesting finding with respect to the originality factor is its 
apparent bipolarity. By this we mean that some test scores were negatively 
High scores in some tests mean low originality and low scores 


related to it. 
mean high originality. When we examine these tests, we find that as a group 
they are multiple-choice tests and that they are of the best-answer type. 
Furthermore, there is usually no one uncontestable right answer. The key is 
made up by decision of the test maker or by consulting the consensus of 
responses. In other words, the conventional response is the keyed response and 
it contributes to a higher score. The unconventional response is penalized by 
being called wrong. The examinee who gives an unconventional response may 
actually be doing a clever thing and if he could explain his reasons one might 
feel compelled to give him credit. 

There is an important moral in this for educational practice, especially in 
connection with achievement examinations. Like many other teachers I have 
for years used the objectively scored type of examinations. I still believe that 
their virtues are many, but our finding that the original person may be penalized 
by this type of examination should give some pause for thought. I do not think 
that it is the multiple-choice form alone that sins in this respect. If one gave 
credit only for conventional responses to completion items, the original person 


would also be penalized. One should not assume, either, that, by contrast to 


multiple-choice examinations, the essay examination is necessarily a measure of 
creativity. If the student knows or suspects, as he has good reason to suspect, 


that his examination paper will be graded on how well he repeats the ideas of 
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the text or of his instructor, he will have little inducement to be creative in an 
essay examination. And if the one who marks the paper gives credit only for 
conventional statements, this form of measurement, too, will penalize the 
creative student It is not the form of examination, then, that favors either 
the creative or the conventional student. It is the educational philosophy of 
the instructor and of the marker of examinations, the way in which the 
examination is written, and the way in which the scoring key is set up. One 
device I have used for several years in connection with multiple-choice items 
is to urge the examinee to write a brief explanation of his response if he has any 
doubts about its being the keyed one. He is given credit for a well-supported 
non-keyed answer. It might be good practice at times to require the examinee 
to explain every answer he gives, particularly in true-false tests, for I have a 
hunch that the creative student often feels so much confidence in a w rong 
answer that he does not attempt to explain it even when he has a chance. 

One additional factor was found in the domain of creative thinking. From 
Gestalt psychology we derived the idea that an important quality of inventive 
people is the ability to redefine or to transform objects. Koehler’s apes had to 
redefine the functions of sticks, boxes, and poles in order to adapt them to their 
use as tools Many a person in a practical situation has been able to solve his 
problem by adapting one object or a part of it to new uses. The story is told of 
a disabled military bomber landing in the wastes of the Arctic region. Of all the 
crew, one sergeant showed considerable facility for improvising. Using things at 
hand from the airplane, he set up a shelter complete with cooking and heating 
facilities. The apparent psychological element common to such improvising is 
the dropping away of old functions for things and the attaching of new ones. 
One might think that the factors of flexibility and originality would take care 
of this function. Our tests of improvising ability showed practically no relation 
to those factors, however, but had in common a separate factor which could be 
called redefinition. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


What is the significance of these findings concerning reasoning and creative- 
thinking factors, for psychology, for vocational practices, and for education? 
As each factor was mentioned I have usually said something about its specific 
implications in one or more of these fields. Something remains to be said con- 
cerning the more general conclusions that we might draw in these connections. 

Psychologists have not ordinarily looked to factor analysis to establish facts 
of a general or systematic nature. The factors found, usually in the study of 
individual differences, have as yet made little impression on the experimental 
psychologist who studies mental phenomena at closer range. In view of the 
power of factor analysis to turn up a wealth of hypotheses and to verify factors 
in repeated analyses, it is time that experimental psychologists paid more atten- 


tion to factorial findings. There is no question about the ability of factor 
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analysis to demonstrate confirmed unities in behavior through the study of its 
co-variations. Closer examination into the nature of those unities calls for 
the employment of experimental techniques. It is true that we often introduce 
some features of an experiment into the planning of a factor analysis. For 
example, we vary certain properties of tests systematically and watch for effects 
on factor loadings. In the absence of tests of statistical significance, however, 
such effects cannot be assessed with the confidence one would like. 

For vocational psychology, the findings I have reported have a number of 
important meanings. For one thing, we need to enlarge once more our ideas 
concerning the probable number of aptitude factors that exist. Those who 
were brought up under the theory that there is but one aptitude and that 
aptitude is intelligence may be appalled at the growing complexity of things. 
The belief in and use of a single measure of aptitude is certainly simple and 
comfortable. But it is also very restricting. If all I could know about the 
mental abilities of a person were a single score, I agree that it should be his 
IQ. But I should want to know how the factors are weighted in the particular 
IQ obtained. And I should realize that there are many things about this per- 
son’s capabilities that I still did not know. I should know that under present 
methods of obtaining IQ’s even much of intellect had not been touched. If 
I were a vocational counselor, | should certainly want to know this person’s 
scores in perhaps twenty different primary abilities, non-intellectual as well as 
intellectual. If I were called upon to distinguish his potentialities in professional 
and managerial occupations, I should want his scores on many of the thinking 
abilities. This presupposes, of course, additional research which would demon- 
strate the importance of these factors for high-level personnel. In this direction, 
we are starting validation studies with engineers, research scientists, and super- 
visory personnel. We believe it is important that factorial results be studied 
as soon as possible in connection with assessments of individuals from another 
source. 

Educational practices are likely to be affected somewhat through changes 
in ideas about vocational aptitudes and in vocational practices. Our findings 
may thus indirectly affect education through their effects on vocational theory 
and practice. There should be more direct effects, however, on educational theory 
and practice. 

For as many years as I can remember, it has been announced as an important 
aim of education to make students think and to train them in thinking habits. 
In view of how little we have known about the psychology of thinking, this 
is a little like attempting to train a pupil in a sport concerning which no one 
knows much about the rules. If we have succeeded at all in training students 
to think, we have done it like the wrestler who proceeds on the catch-as-catch- 
can basis. Some pupils, fortunately, by dint of opportunities presented to them 


discover methods of thinking by a trial-and-error route. Others have good 
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models to imitate or mentors to correct their errors. I believe that with more 


accurate knowledge of the thinking abilities we can do a much better job of 





teaching others how to think. Goals will become clearer. The kinds of exercises 





























needed by the studenr to approach those goals will be more apparent. 

The Thurstones have suggested that children be trained specifically in each 
primary ability by giving them exercises tailored for this purpose. Even first- 
grade children have been Riven exercises in several primary abilities, including 
the one they have called inductive thinking. I do not know whether well- 
controlled experiments have been conducted in this connection, but the sug- 
gestion 1s interesting to the educator because in some respects if harks back 
to the days of belief in formal discipline. The chief differences are that today 
we have determined the primary abilities by empirical methods and that the 
type of discipline is more obviously designed for the purpose 

It may be that the natural consequence of the discovery of primary abilities 
is to promote their development or their usefulness in individuals by appropriate, 
specific exercises This 1S something for educational theorists to consider and 
to explore. It may be assumed to start with that each primary ability or its 
utilization is something that can be improved by training. Until we have 
attempted to develop it by training of an appropriate sort, we will never know 
whether it can or cannot be so developed. Educational theory and practice 
have generally steered between the belief in broad and general transfers as 
expected from the formal-discipline theory at the one extreme, and the belief 
in no transfer as expected from the specific-skills theory at the other extreme. 


It is important at this time to investigate the possible connections between areas 





of transfer and the primary abilities, a procedure that also avoids those extremes. 

If we wish to train students to be creative producers, the creative factors 
should give us much to think about. Like most behavior, creative activity 
probably represents to some extent many learned skills. There may be limita- 
tions set on these skills by heredity, but I am convinced that through learning 
one can extend the skills within those limitations. The least that we can do is 
to remove the blocks that are often in the way. Everyone can be creative to 
some degree in many ways. Recognizing this simple truth is an important 
beginning. Knowing what the aspects of creative thinking are is another big step. 
The rest depends upon practice, practice, practice. Society's responsibility is to 
provide favorable environment and education and the appropriate rewards for 


creative production. 
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Are the Public Schools Irreligious? 
HOLLIS L. CASWELL 


ss a recent editorial in a magazine with a wide national circulation, a point 
of view toward public schools is presented that is being advanced with increas- 
ing frequency. In essence the editorial asserts that the public schools are irre- 
ligious. This term is not used with the simple meaning of not being religious, 
but rather in the sense of showing a disregard for or hostility to religion. A 
curious twist is given to the argument by the contention that this situation 
has arisen through an alliance of public school leaders who are opposed to 
religion and Protestant leaders who are afraid of the Roman Catholics. “If this 
alliance continues,”’ asserts the editorial, “it threatens to make democracy itself 


, 


the established religion of the schools, and, eventually, of the nation.” Appa- 
rently this line of attack on the public schools has become the accepted policy 
for important groups in our country. It is being followed in many local com- 
munities, as well as by national agencies. 

This is a very serious accusation and merits careful attention if it is a true 
representation of the situation. I have studied various criticisms of this sort 
to see on what kind of evidence they are based. So far I have found no cita- 
tion of evidence. There is no indication that the critics have observed instruction 
in the public schools, or analyzed the courses of study, or surveyed the text- 
books and reference materials, or studied the documents prepared by national 
committees as guides to policy formulation. In fact, I know that some of 
these critics have had little or no direct contact with public schools, even hav- 
ing had their own education entirely in private and parochial schools. Others 
have known only one public school or school system and apparently generalize 
for the whole nation from this limited observation. I suspect that many of them 
really know very little firsthand about the objectives, the programs, and the 
instruction in public schools. The other day I met a man who, shortly after 
our introduction, said, “I might just as well tell you, I don’t like your insti- 
tution.” “What do you know about it?” I asked. He studied a moment, laughed, 


and said, ““Well, to tell you the truth, I know very little. My daughter attended 


This is the text of am address delivered by Dr. Hollis L. Caswell, Dean of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City, at POAU’s Fifth National Conference 
on Church and State, Washington, D. C. Permission to reprint has been granted by the 
Horace Mann League of the United States of America, 1201—1l6th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. This address is available from the League in booklet form at 50 cents 
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a school that we didn’t like and we understand that the headmaster is one of 
your graduates.”” In my opinion, there are few accusations as serious as this 
one against the public schools which are so completely lacking in a basis of 
examined facts. It is of greatest importance that this issue be gotten out of 
the realm of unsupported opinion and down to the facts of the situation as 
they actually exist. 

I have worked closely with state departments of education and city school 
systems on curriculum programs for more than twenty years. I can say to you 
with utmost honesty that never, in the innumerable committees with which 
I have worked, or in classrooms where I have observed teaching, or in courses 
of study, have I seen an anti-religious emphasis or attitude; never have I seen 
even the slightest tendency to make the common democratic values, which pub- 
lic schools seek to inculcate, the adequate and final answer to man’s spiritual 
needs. 

It is my observation that the attitude in public schools toward religion is 
universally friendly, but that the amount of direct attention in instruction 
varies greatly from community to community. It is common for teachers to 
consider the home, the church, and the school as partners in the great enterprise 
of guiding the young. A large proportion of teachers are themselves church 
members and in many communities they take a very active part in church work. 
This personal association of teachers with religious activities inevitably affects 
the general attitude toward religion to be found in schools. Such an attitude 
exerts a subtle but important influence that reaches the pupils at many points. 
Only if teachers become predominantly atheistic can the general atmosphere 
of the public schools become irreligious. And this is far from the fact at the 
present time 

It is to be expected that the direct attention devoted to religion in schools 
should vary from community to community. Our schools are largely controlled 
at the local level. This means that they respond quite directly to demands in 
the community being served. As a consequence, in communities where there 
is considerable homogeneity with regard to religion, public schools often teach 
a good deal about religion. On the other hand, where there are strong denomina- 
tional groups which differ sharply in their beliefs, very little direct reference to 
religion is likely to be found. But let me emphasize again that even in these 
instances I have never observed an unfriendly attitude toward religion. While 
the extent of direct emphasis on religion differs from school system to school 
system, when the nation as a whole and the total school life of a child are 
taken into account, a substantial amount is done to develop understanding of 
the importance of religion and churches. Let’s consider an illustration or two. 

Textbooks provide one of the best indications of what is taught in school. 
Here is the kind of reference to religion you find in them. Community civics 


is commonly taught in the ninth grade. I examined one of the most widely 
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used texts in this field which I happened to have at hand. One full chapter is 
devoted to the church. The chapter is introduced by the statement, “The 
church is one of the foundation stones of American life.” In the early part 
of the discussion this statement occurs: “Each individual finds in his own 
personal faith a power which helps him to meet his daily problems.” The 
reference list includes: Bower, The Church at Work in the Modern World: 
Sweet, The Story of Religions in America; and Leiffer, City and Church in 
Transition. 

The tenth-grade social studies course is generally world history. In all texts 
for this course considerable attention is given to religion. In one of the most 
popular, a major unit of the book has the title, Religions Take Leadership. Here 
an excellent view of the important role of religion in the life of various peoples 
is presented. I happen to know that this account was checked with both 
Protestant and Catholic scholars to be sure that historical developments such 
as the Reformation received a fair presentation. This unit on religion has 
proved to be one of the most popular in the book. Another text in this same 
field has twenty-three page references to religion in the index, with eight 
related topics suggested. 

Problems of American democracy is the social studies course most frequently 
given in the senior year of high school. The index of one of the popular 
texts in this field includes these items: “Religion, its part in American life; 
older conception of; need of, in a democracy; good in all denominations; 
religious antagonism; religious discrimination; religious groups, co-operation 
between.” Another widely used text has twelve index references to religion. 
This book begins with a brief preface which presents an imagined informal 
discussion between a teacher and a class. This discussion is designed to provide 
the setting for the entire book. At one point the teacher is made to say, “I'd 
like to read you a passage from Whitman that I don’t believe you know. It 
comes from his most famous prose work, Democratic Vistas. Whitman is speak- 
ing about democracy, and he says, ‘It ever seeks to bind all nations, all men, 
of however various and distant lands, into a brotherhood, a family. It is the 
old, yet ever modern, dream of earth. . . . Not that half only, individualism, 
which isolates. There is another half which is adhesiveness or love, that fuses, 
ties, and aggregates. . . . Both [halves] are to be vitalized by religion breathing 
into the proud, material tissues the breath of life. For I say at the core of 


democracy, is the religious element. The teacher continues: “Whitman 
felt that there were really two major tasks for democracy to accomplish: the 
making of the individual, and the drawing of people together through love. 
And this love, which was the foundation of a functioning society, could only 
come out of the spiritual or the religious experience of man.” This prefatory 


material suggests the kind of emphasis that occurs in the book. 
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Illustrations of this kind could be multiplied. I have never seen in a text- 
book a discussion that by any reasonable interpretation could be called 
irreligious. 

A careful examination of courses of study will reveal that although direct 
references to religion are infrequent except in social studies courses, the 
religious aspects of our culture actually interpenetrate many fields of study. 
In the literature read in English courses it is inevitable that there should be 
frequent reference to religious matters. In art courses pupils gain insight into 
the central role of religion in our culture. In citizenship and character educa- 
tion it is commonly indicated that the ultimate criterion for the individual 
is to be found in religious beliefs. In brief, just as our culture is permeated 
with elements of the Judaic-Christian tradition, so also is the school curriculum 
permeated with these same elements. The total impact cannot possibly be 
other than to encourage respect for religion and to foster the conclusion 
that religious beliefs contribute most significantly to the good life. 

Many of the critics of the public schools state that the leaders who guide 
long-range policies are endeavoring to gain acceptance of a purely materialistic 
philosophy. Now the fact is that there are many different points of view 
held by leaders in education, just as there are by leaders in all fields. The ideas 
of all of them must enter the free market and gain adherents or pass into oblivion 
on the basis of critical examination. The college of which I am dean is some- 
times pointed to as an institution advocating a single point of view. Yet at 
the very time that critics asserted that we were in complete support of pro- 
gressive education because some of the major leaders of this movement were on 
our faculty, we also had on our faculty some of its strongest opponents. At the 
present time there are those who point to us as the center of a movement to 
make a materialistic philosophy dominant in American schools. Actually, we 
have on our faculty persons of many beliefs, including devout Catholics and 
orthodox Jews, as well as Protestants of many denominations. This past year 
the officials of one of the largest churches in our neighborhood considered how 
church membership among the university staff might be increased. It was 
suggested that a special effort be made to secure members from the Teachers 
College faculty because there was an impression that the other parts of the 
university were better represented than was our college. A member of our 
faculty in the group questioned this, so it was decided to make a check on 
membership to see what the actual situation was. To the surprise of several in 
the group there were substantially more members of the church from our faculty 
than from all the rest of the university. So are stereotypes and erroneous 
conceptions accepted. 


It is wholly unsound to designate the position of any single individual, 





however influential, as the point of view guiding the public schools. Probably 






the best indication of what the profession as a whole and its leaders believe 
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is to be found in publications of the National Education Association and the 
Educational Policies Commission. The Educational Policies Commission pub- 
lished a major report on Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools. This 
is one of a series of policy statements that have received the most serious 
consideration by school people throughout the nation. In a decentralized school 
system such as ours, it represents as nearly as anything can the leading view- 
point in the public schools toward moral and spiritual values. At one point 
in the report it is stated: “America was founded by a God-fearing people.’ 
The Constitution and the Bill of Rights clearly recognize the existence of 
religious ideals. . . . Rejection of a state religion or of state religions is not 
the same as rejection of religion itself." At another point it is stated: ‘The 
public school can teach objectively about religion without advocating or 
teaching any religious creed. To omit from the classroom all references to 
religion and the institutions of religion is to neglect an important part of 
American life.” The report proposed specifically that the home, the church, 
the school, and the community must be partners in guiding the development 
of the young in achieving moral and spiritual values. Among the major con- 
clusions are the following: “The Commission believes that moral and spiritual 
values can be actively promoted in the public schools by: 

[1] Assuming an attitude of friendly sympathy toward the religious beliefs and prac- 
tices of students 

[2] Promoting religious tolerance actively 

[3] Teaching about religion as an important fact in our culture. 

The Journal of the National Education Association, which goes to more than 
a half million teachers throughout the nation, carried an editorial in the 
December, 1952, issue entitled, ““The Teacher’s Spiritual Influence.” This is 
the way it begins: 

The universal free public school by its very nature is a spiritual enterprise. It concerns 
itself with all children, regardless of race, creed, or economic condition. It seeks to exem- 
plify good habits and helpful human relations in every study and activity. On a vast scale, 
it is an expression of the concern which our Judeo-Christian tradition feels for the 
highest development of all the people. . . . 

The position of the teacher is unique. He is employed by society for the guidance 
and improvement of mankind. His obligation is to truth, to humanity, and to God 
His task is to help every one who comes under his care to make the most of himself. 
This is a spiritual enterprise, and only by thinking of it in spiritual terms can the teacher 
be worthy of his glorious heritage, which includes all the gifted teachers of ages past. 
More especially at this season of the year, we think of the Great Teacher whose exemplifi- 
cation of love as the supreme law of life has inspired, guided, comforted, and lifted 


humanity for generations. 

Another current piece of evidence of the attitude of a group of educators 
who influence the public schools significantly is an action taken by the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. This association is the official 


national organization of institutions that prepare teachers and is the accrediting 
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agency for these institutions. The December 19, 1952, Bulletin announced that 
the Committee on Studies and Standards has voted to enter upon a study relat- 
ing to the teaching of religion in colleges for teachers. Funds from a founda- 
tion have been secured. to support the program. 

Evidence of this kind could be multiplied to show, not only that our public 
schools are not irreligious, but also that, when the subject of religion enters 
the program, it is treated in such a way as to impress the pupil with its 
significance and value, both in the development of our country and in the 
life of the individual. 

What of the assertion that the schools are making a religion of democracy? 
This seems to be about as far removed from reality as anything could be. 
It is true that public schools are placing great emphasis on values which our 
democracy represents——respect for personality, justice, honesty, love of one’s 
fellow men, and the like. But it is hard to believe that anyone would have it 
otherwise, or could possibly see a conflict between these values and religious 
beliefs. It is elementary that the democratic values which bind our country 
together have strong roots in the Judaic-Christian tradition. It is far more 
reasonable to assume that emphasis by the school on these commonly accepted 
values will supplement and aid churches in developing religious beliefs. 

No, I simply cannot see how any fair appraisal of the public school program 
can characterize it as irreligious. Least of all can I see the slightest grounds 
for asserting that a religion is being made of democracy. I am sure that more 
can be done to develop understanding of the important role of religion in our 
culture and in the life of the individual. I am sure that more effective relation- 
ships between the school and the church may be worked out. I am sure that 
schools can do a still better job of developing in pupils adherence to our com- 
monly held moral and spiritual values. But I am equally certain that school 
people are trying hard to do these very things and that to characterize their 
work as irreligious is a thoroughly uninformed and unfair accusation. 

This judgment leads me to what I believe is the real issue at stake. It is well 
illustrated by a remark made by a critic of the public schools about the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission report on moral and spiritual values. “At what 
point,” the critic was asked, “Do you disagree with the report?” To which he 
replied, “Oh, I agree with the report entirely. The only trouble with it is, it 
just doesn’t go far enough.” 

It is my conviction that those who are criticizing the public schools as being 
Godless and irreligious will be satisfied with nothing short of an educational 
program in which religious beliefs are taught. Manifestly our public schools 
cannot teach religious beliefs. The first step into this realm would violate 
the basic principle of freedom of religion, and any general movement in this 
direction would place the schools in the middle of sectarian differences, a setting 


in which they could neither serve their basic function nor long survive. Those 
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who are attacking the public schools are undoubtedly well aware of this situa- 
tion. The fact that there seems to be no evidence of an effort really to appraise 
practices in the schools, the obvious necessity of the public schools’ leaving the 
area of religious beliefs to the home and the church, and the generally destruc- 
tive effect on public confidence of the charge that public schools are irreligious 
and Godless lead me to conclude that this is not an effort primarily concerned 
with improving the public schools. It is, I fear, directed instead at modifying 
the historic American plan of school organization, control, and support. 

This, of course, is not the first time that the American public school has 
been called Godless. In the battle for establishment of our system which began 
something over a century ago, this was a major issue. Up to that time our 
schools had followed the European pattern. Either they were controlled by 
State agencies for religious purposes or they were controlled by religious groups 
with financial aid often provided by the states. Gradually, after the concept 
of separation of church and state was written into the early state constitutions 
and into the Federal Constitutions, the issue arose as to whether there should 
not be a single, nonsectarian public school system. It became a matter of sharp 
debate in Massachusetts after Horace Mann was made secretary of the State 
Board of Education. Mann was a staunch supporter of nonsectarian education 
and he was soon attacked with great vigor by religious leaders. 

As one historian indicates, here for the first time in our history was raised 
the cry that “the public schools are Godless schools.” One critic asserted that 
the increase in intemperance, crime, and juvenile depravity in the state was 
due to the ‘Godless schools.” This discussion involved many exchanges and spread 
to other states. Churches became concerned about maintaining the support which 
the schools had been receiving from public funds and waged vigorous campaigns 
against public schools. With the outcome we are all well acquainted. The 
plan that was established had two important features: first, the public schools 
were to be nonsectarian in nature, supported by general taxation and open to 
all; and, second, churches were to be permitted to establish and maintain with 
private funds sectarian schools in which religion could be taught as desired so 
long as the general educational standards of the state were met. 

This solution was a distinctive American development. It was dictated by 
two dominant national concerns. On the one hand, there was great need for 
national unity and there was a conviction that a single public school system 
could make a major contribution to this end. On the other hand, there was 
devotion to the ideal of complete freedom for the individual in the realm of 
religion. This ideal made it necessary to find a way in which those who believed 
that sectarian religious beliefs should be central to education could have their 
children educated in sectarian schools. 

It is my conviction that this plan has worked remarkably well. Certainly the 
public school has contributed greatly to national unity and to acceptance of 
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differences among our many diverse groups. Over the years it has been the 
community agency that has most consistently brought together pupils of all 
classes and religious beliefs. 

In a great many communities excellent co-operation developed between public 
and religious schools. Parents have been able freely to support schools directly 
under the control of their churches and to send their children to them. But 
of recent years, in an increasing number of communities citizens who believe 
in religious rather than in public schools have sought membership on com- 
munity boards of education. Those who favor public schools have often felt 
that this and other means have been used to restrict development of public 
school programs. Now come increased attacks on the public schools as irreligious. 
It appears quite likely that the battle for a single, nonsectarian, tax-supported 
public school system is being fought a second time. 

It is of greatest importance that the American people become aware of the 
issue that is at stake. They should realize that it is unlikely that major change 
in the educational structure will come suddenly. Rather, practice will be 
modified a little at a time and ‘important changes in policy may very well not 
be recognized until after new trends are well established. 

In most European countries, religious bodies still have a dominant role in 
education, in most instances through an established church and in England 
through the distribution of tax funds for the support of schools maintained by 
religious bodies. It seems reasonable to inquire whether or not religion and 
education have fared better in these countries than in the United States. Cer- 
tainly, as far as making education available to the large mass of the people is 
concerned, America has moved far ahead of Europe. At the same time there 
are indications that the religious life of the people in America possesses a great 
deal of vitality. Church membership is at an all-time high, membership in the 
larger religious bodies having increased nearly 60 per cent from 1926 to 1950, 
while the population increased less than 30 per cent. A high level of concern 
is shown by the fact that a record number of young people are choosing 
careers in religious work. Considering facts such as these, there seems slight 
basis for the contention that materialism has triumphed. A group of visiting 
ministers from England are reported in the November 30, 1952, New York 
Times as having returned home thrilled and impressed by the enthusiasm for 
religion in the United States. One member of the group is quoted as saying, 
in comparing the situation in the United States with that in England, “You 
are not faced by a cold front of seeming indifference or even defiance which 
one sometimes meets in this country. No wonder every preacher from Britain 
feels the thrill of preaching in America today.” 

At the same time it seems worthy of note that Communism has made far 
less of an inroad in the United States than it has in many countries where the 


church has had control of schools. At the present time America, which has 
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built its religious and educational life on the principle of separation of church 
and state, is the major support of the Judaic-Christian tradition in the western 
world. 

In looking to the future, it seems to me that our need for national unity 
and better acceptance of minorities is still very great. Our new world role is 
putting great stresses and strains upon us, accentuating divisive forces. At the 
same time, intolerance constantly arises, requiring that all means to combat it 
be kept strong. In brief, the basic need for a single, tax-supported public 
school system to foster national unity recognized a century and more ago is 
every bit as great today as it was then. 

Efforts to satisfy the critics by injecting into the public school curriculum 
instruction relating directly to religious beliefs seem to me to be fraught with 
grave danger. Our people still differ tremendously on religion. It would be 
impossible, I believe, to teach religious beliefs without violating the conscience 
of some parents. This is an area in which it would be easy for the majority 
of parents to infringe on the religious freedom of the few. 

It would be intolerable to force parents whose religious beliefs dictate the 
complete integration of religion and education to send their children to 
public schools when through their churches they are willing to support 
religious schools that meet general state standards. At the same time it must 
be recognized that in the past our plan has worked successfully to a consider- 
able extent because the great majority of parents have sent their children to 
public schools. If this condition should change and all the children of 
particular religious and social groups were placed in private schools, the role 
of the public schools in fostering national unity and intergroup understandings 
would be drastically affected. Consequently, the decisions of individual parents 
as to whether or not they will send their children to the public school are of 
vital significance. 

It seems to me that we should seek in every possible way to preserve the 
plan which was developed during the public school awakening and which on the 
whole has worked remarkably well. In my judgment it will continue to work 
effectively so long as the following conditions prevail: first, that the large 
majority of people representing all classes and groups choose to send their 
children to public schools; second, that minorities who so desire may freely 
send their children to private schools; third, that public funds are used only 
to support public schools; fourth, that instruction bearing on religious beliefs 
is not injected into the public school curriculum; and fifth, that the public 
schools give appropriate emphasis to the common moral values in our culture, 
creating a friendly attitude on the part of pupils toward the role of religion in 
the life of the individual and of our nation. 

Sometimes people forget the blessings they derive from great achievements 


won at an earlier day through the vision, courage, and struggle of those who have 
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gone before. The American public school system, one of the greatest social 
inventions of all time, is such an achievement. It has been a bulwark for our 
nation and has provided the road to opportunity for millions upon millions of 
our people. Whatever weakens the public schools, weakens our country. It 
behooves our people to appraise most carefully all proposals that would modify 
this basic educational plan. Fortunately—and I believe this is of supreme 
importance—there are Americans of all religious faiths who believe in the 
public schools. If they see a threat, 1 am confident that they can be counted 
on to preserve a single, unified public school system dedicated to the common 
welfare and to the development of respect for the varied religious beliefs of 
all our people 
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The Saint Louis Plan for High School 
Evaluation 


ADOLPH UNRUH 


- co-operative evaluation of the Saint Louis high schools got under way 
in the spring of 1951. It is still in progress. The general high schools were 
evaluated in the spring and fall semesters of 1951, and the spring semester of 
1952. Nine general high schools experienced the evaluation program, three at 
a time. The last three schools were evaluated during the spring months of 
1952 and the technical high schools, of which there are two, last year. 

The Saint Louis plan calls for a large number of people to serve on the 
visiting committee. Depending upon the size of the school, a visiting committee 
may range in size from seventy-five to eighty-five professional persons from 
outside the school system for each school. If there were only seventy-five 
persons at each of the high schools, the total number of persons involved in 
the evaluation of the general high schools was 675. To get so large a committee 
to assist in the work was a large task. 

The story starts with the use of the 1950 Evaluative Criteria, published by 
the Co-operative Study of Secondary-School Standards, Washington, D. C. 
Persons familiar with this instrument will remember that in it the idea assumed 
was that the best method of evaluating the high schools was for them to 
evaluate themselves, and then to bring in outsiders to check on the self- 
evaluation. This was done in Saint Louis. The high schools, each under a 
co-ordinator selected from the school staff, embarked upon a self-evaluation 
using the Criteria. This continued for one semester. During the second semester 
the visiting committee came in to observe and to check the evaluation. While 
three schools were undergoing the observation and evaluation, three others were 
engaged in their self-evaluation. Thus three schools were evaluated each semester 
for three consecutive semesters. The enrollments of these high schools ranged 


from 1,100 to 2,200, with teaching staffs ranging in number from 53 to 98. 


ORGANIZATION FOR EVALUATION 


Obviously, the evaluation of eleven large high schools with their compre- 
hensive programs, each with an individual personality, unique problems, and 
serving communities of differing socio-economic backgrounds required careful 


planning. Co-ordinators for the self-study in each building were selected to 
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plan and to initiate the necessary committee organization for research. The 


work was so divided that each week some department would finish the formal 
action of self-evaluation, and the findings and materials were prepared for the 
visiting Committee. 

There was also a central planning committee which consisted of one or 
more members of the superintendent's office, the study co-ordinators from each 
of the schools being evaluated, and two professors of education, one each from 
the two urban universities.' These professors were selected to act as consultants 
in the planning of the work and to direct the whole evaluation. They were given 
the title, Co-Chairman. To this central committee were brought the questions, 
problems, and matters of general policy. 

It may not be of value here to detail all of the problems, but one or two 
from the experience may assist others who may be planning a similar evaluation. 
Very early in the procedure it was necessary to dispose of the question, “What 
use will be made of the J-Blank?”’ This is the form on which a teacher evaluates 
his own record and performances. Schools using the J-Blank should inform 
teachers and others very clearly and definitely just what use will be made of 
this blank. To illustrate this point, the experience seemed to indicate that it 
would probably be unwise to use the blank in any way for rating purposes. 
It should be used for educational purposes only. Also, many teachers need 
some help and suggestions in the use they make of the instrument. 

In some schools, some departments had staffs of sixteen to twenty teachers. 
The problem of making a composite, a master report, for the department arose. 
There were at least two ways the evaluation could be carried on—either the 
department could permit each person to work out an evaluation on his own 
and then the chairman could derive averages, or the department could work 
out the final evaluation co-operatively. Both methods work. The latter has 
more educational advantages, and the former more clearly reflects the individual 
opinions of each member in the department. In keeping with the philosophy 
of evaluation, the co-operative method was preferred. 

One of the features of the Saint Louis plan is that no more than three depart- 
ments or major areas are to be evaluated at one time. A schedule was prepared 
by the central committee which provided for the evaluation to cover a period 
of nine weeks. Two sections of the Criteria are of importance to every other 
section. These are Section B, “Pupil Population and School Community,” and 
Section C, “Educational Needs of Youth.” The work called for by these sections 
was a socio-economic study of the community, study of the school population, 
and an examination of the school’s philosophy. Hence, it was necessary to treat 
them with the care they deserved. They were considered one per day with 


professional and lay persons on the visiting committee. 


1 Dr. Clement Holland, Saint Louis University, and the writer 
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The various departments of the school were then scheduled with attention 
to their sizes. Small departments were paired with large departments. This 
gave a balance to the day’s work, and there was no overloading on any one 
day. The following is the actual schedule for Southwest High School: 

Date Section 
Feb. 20 B 
Mar. 5 - 
Mar. 12 D-3, D-12, E 
Mar. 19 G, I, D-15 
Mar. 26 H, F, D-4 

.2 D-13, D-14, D-7 

Apr. 9 D-8, D-9, D-11 
Apr. 16 D-6, D-16 
Apr. 23 D-5, D 

There are other reasons for planning the evaluation in this manner. One of 
them is based on the premise that any evaluation is but the beginning of some- 


thing. In this case it means the beginning of any changes, further studies, 


reorganization of curriculum or courses, new emphases, and the professional 


growth of teachers. Evaluation is not something through which one rushes 
merely to have done with it. It is a continuous process involving analysis and 
judgment at every step along the way. So it seems logical that the school would 
be constantly evaluating some phase of its program. 

Another advantage of the continuous evaluation procedure is that evaluation 
is really a part of supervision and, in this case, it had the effect of improving 
supervision from the beginning. A good many projects for the improvement 
of the curriculum and school services were begun even before the evaluation 
was completed. Other projects were started at various points along the way. 
Often these were initiated by the staff; sometimes they were initiated by the 
principal; sometimes changes were made in policy by the central administrative 
office. No one thought of waiting until the storm of evaluation had passed 
before attempting changes or improvement which had been indicated. So it can 
be seen that evaluation was easily turned into supervision. There was present, 
week after week, the constant source of inspiration and challenging ideas in the 


personnel of the visiting committee. 
THE VISITING COMMITTEE 


It would be of interest to note that the visiting committee was composed 
of the highest type of professional personnel available. By actual count, the 
roster for one high school contained the following: 28 high-school teachers and 
librarians; 13 high-school principals, assistant principals, supervisors; 9 school 
superintendents; 23 college professors and administrators; 6 lay persons from 
the school’s community; and § officials from state departments of education. 

Another interesting analysis of the personnel of the visiting committees indi- 
cates that the base of selection was rather wide. Sixteen public school systems 
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and two private secondary schools located in Missouri and Illinois participated; 
deans, chairmen of departments and professors came from four state universi- 
ties, two state colleges, two teachers’ colleges, and one private college, all located 
in the two state area. (In some high schools there were on the visiting com- 
mittee representatives from five state universities located in Missouri, Illinois, 
and Indiana.) Finally, several individuals from the State Departments of 
Education of both Illinois and Missouri were included in the roster. All of these 
people gave whole-heartedly and unselfishly of their knowledge and of their 
time. 

Some member of the central administrative office attended all general sessions 


of the evaluation. The assistant superintendents alternated in attending the 


daily reports of the visiting committees. Also directors of education from the 


central administrative office came regularly to attend the orientation and report- 
ing sessions. In this way the administrative personnel came in direct contact 
with each high school many times, and came to know the problems each of them 
faced. After two semesters of this continuous evaluation the superintendent 
of instruction took a very important additional step to make the program 
effective. He selected an experienced high-school administrator to assist the 
schools in executing the recommendations resulting from the study. This move 
added strength to the project, gave it system-wide co-ordination, and provided 
help directly from the central office for the work of each school. 

Personnel from the State Departments of Education from Illinois and Missouri 
were very helpful. They served on committees evaluating the program of 


studies, guidance services, industrial arts, and home economics. 


THE DAILY PROGRAM 


A rather standardized procedure was followed each day of the evaluation. 
The co-chairman would explain the purposes of the evaluation, introduce the 
work schedule for the day, supervise the work, and preside at the reporting 


sessions. A reproduction of the daily program for evaluators is given below: 


Daily Program for Evaluators 


I. Introductions: local staff, visiting committee. 
Il. Purposes of the evaluation are: 
1. To compare the practices of this school against what are thought to be the 
best practices in the field 
To offer, where and when possible, constructive suggestions and help with 
problems 
3. To identify opportunities and possibilities of developing a better school 
4. To offer suggestions as to ways and means to stimulate professional growth. 


Ill. The work schedule: 
1. General information about the school by the principal 


2. Analysis of Sections B and C (basic to all work) 


+ 
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A quick review of the checklists and evaluations made by the local staff. 
Organization of the visitation schedule. (Deadline here is the beginning of 
the first period) 

Observations, conferences, and interviews up to lunch hour 

Lunch with members of the staff 

Observations, conferences, and interviews continued 


Evaluation of all the materials, checklists, and the self-evaluation 
Examination and evaluation of Section J, “Data for Individual Staff Members” 


Preparations of sub-committee reports. 


[V. General instructions on the procedure by the co-chairman. 


Because of the fact that on each day of the evaluation there were visitors 
new to the situation, it was necessary to orient them in two phases of the work. 
First it was necessary to give each committee the background of the research 
on Section B, “Pupil Population and School Community.” The local co-ordinator 
carefully described the essential items of the socio-economic background of the 
boys and girls in school. He gave an illustrated talk using many charts, graphs, 
pictures, and statistical tables. Also it was important that the visiting com- 
mittees had a good understanding of the philosophy of the school. This was 
examined by the use of Section C, “Educational Needs of Youth.” Each need 
had been carefully analysed by the staff in the particular school. The results 
of this analysis were given to the visiting committee during the orientation 
period. Thus all committee members, no matter what date was theirs, received 
the same orientation. 

Secondly, the evaluators were carefully instructed by the co-chairman in how 
they could approach the classroom teacher, and the method of visitation and 
interviewing was described. Also the method of marking the blanks and of 
writing the final commentary was standardized in so far as possible. Each 
teacher was to be visited at least twice, once each by different observers. If 
more visits could be worked in, the committee was urged to do so. Actually, 
many teachers were visited three times, and in addition had conferences with 
the visitors. Generally, then, it can be said that much attention was given 
each teacher. This increased the validity of the evaluation. 

Immediately below is a list of suggestions for members of the visiting com- 
mittee. The teachers, also, were prepared for these observations and were most 


co-operative during the entire period of evaluation. 


Suggestions for Members of the Visiting Committee 
I. In an approach to classroom observation, it is suggested that committee members 
may: 
Introduce and identify themselves 
Inquire of the teacher what type of work is in progress 
Ask to see samples of work, projects, notebooks, etc 
Inquire about materials of instruction 
Inquire about methods of instruction. 
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il. Committee members should get as complete a picture of the work being done by 
a given teacher as is possible by: 
1. Interviews and conferences with the teacher if only for a few minutes 
Asking for information about items they do not see 
Getting any additional information that is available. 


Ill. The attitude of the visiting committee can best be expressed through its profes- 
sional interest, constructive suggestions, and the assistance it can give the local 
school. 

These suggestions proved helpful to the work of the visiting committee. In 

one school these suggestions were reworded as questions and then an attempt 
was made to find out whether the teachers did receive any benefits from these 


visits. In a majority of the cases the teachers gave favorable answers. 


REPORTING 


Two types of reports were utilized: the preliminary oral, and the final written. 
Each day of the evaluation an oral report was held at the end of the day’s work. 
The chairman of the sub-committee made this report. It was given to the 
administrative and supervisory staffs of the local school, certain members of the 
central administrative office, and any special supervisors as they might be 
involved in the department being evaluated. This face-to-face relationship made 
possible better communication, explanations of what had been found, and 
many principals used it to get suggestions as to some next steps in the improve- 
ment of the situation. Rarely did any person také a defensive position or offer 
to debate a point. Administrators and supervisors realized, increasingly, the value 
of the oral report and took a keen interest in it. 

The second, and final phase of the report is in three parts. First were the 
blanks, sections of the Criteria. These contained the results of the deliberations 
of the sub-committees. The second part was made up of the comments of the 
members of the sub-committee which supplemented the regular blanks. These 
two parts when taken together made a large, comprehensive, and very detailed 
report on each high school. It was slow reading. The central administrative 
office personnel, members of the board of education, and the teachers them- 
selves wanted something that would give them a quick picture of the total 
situation. Therefore the co-chairman undertook to condense this large report 
into a Digest of twenty-five to thirty pages. In this Digest an attempt was 
made to identify only selected points of significance made by the visiting 
committee, and to include some suggestions by the co-chairmen. Both the local 
school and the central administrative office received copies of these three 
documents, and each teacher received a copy of the Digest in addition to the 
report for the specific department. 

Saint Louis deviated slightly from the usual method of reporting the results 
in graphic form. The reports prepared by the co-chairman show both evalua- 
tions: that of the local school, and that of the visiting committee. Such a graph 
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reveals quickly the areas of agreement or disagreement. This presentation of 
the data was useful in setting up some plans for the immediate improvement of 
conditions. The experience with this type of reporting has been favorable. 


SUMMARY 


Secondary education in Saint Louis is taking a good look at itself. To do 
this, the materials and methods as embodied in the Evaluative Criteria were 
and are being utilized. Some changes in the methods were made with benefit 
to the Saint Louis schools. Chief among the changes were: more persons on 
the committee, greater concentration by specially selected people on a given 
area, more time spent in observation of a given teacher, and a revised reporting 
technique. The evaluation in each school ran for nine weeks. The nine general 


high schools and the two technical high schools have been so evaluated. 





NEWS NOTES 


STUDENT-PRODUCED RADIO SCRIPTS.—Four new radio scripts have been 
selected for distribution to members of the National Scholastic Radio-Television Guild 
during the coming school year. They are: Peter and the Echo, Lucifer, Samuel Slater's 
Machine, and The New South. Two of these scripts—Peter and the Echo and Lucifer— 
were prize-winning high-school student entries in the National Scholastic Writing Awards. 
The authors were James Kalish, Cleveland Heights (Ohio) High School, and Barbara 
Coop, Curlingame (Calif.) High School, respectively. The other two scripts are written 
by John Fleming. They are being made available to NSRTG through the co-operation 
of the Ladies Auxiliary of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. All members in NSRTG have 
received their first quarterly mailing of scripts, production notes, newsletter, and 
other pertinent data. Other services to members include: four guest scripts in addition 
to those mentioned above, a free subscription to Scholastic Teacher Magazine containing 
regular suggestions each month on programs and equipment; an organization manual; 
and a Q & A service. Individual membership cards and pins are also available. 
Membership is open to any school, class, guild, or workshop actively interested in radio 
or. television; also radio and television stations. Scripts are also available to non-members 
at $2.50 each. For complete information write to National Scholastic Radio-Television 
Guild, Scholastic Teacher Magazine, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, New York. 

A HALF-CENTURY OF EXPERIENCE IN TRAINING MACHINISTS.—An 
analysis of the operation of the apprenticeship system of the Kearney and Trecker Cor- 
poration, West Allis, Wisconsin, indicated that apprenticeship pays rich dividends over 
the years. A company may depend on its apprenticeship system not only for its supply 
of skilled craftsmen, but also for supervisory and administrative personnel. This study 
also indicates that making a particular official of a company primarily responsible for 
training helps to insure that adequate attention will be given this activity. Moreover, 
careful selection and close supervision of apprentices are reflected in the high propor- 
tion of the apprentices completing their training. Copies of this 17-page publication 
entitled A Half-Century of Experience in Training Machinists may be obtained free of 
charge from the Publications Branch, Bureau of Apprenticeship, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 








Kalamazoo Looks at Its Junior High 
School Program 
COLON L. SCHAIBLY 


F OR many years our junior high-school day has been divided into six class 
periods of approximately fifty minutes each, and an activity period of thirty 
minutes. The schools have operated on a supervised-study plan, with a pupil 
being assigned to a class each hour of the day. The daily activity periods were 
used variously for home-room meetings, clubs, assemblies, guidance programs, 
or special school activities. The course offerings in the junior high schools 


were as follows: 








Seventh Grade Eighth Grade Ninth Grade 

English English English 

Social Studies Social Studies Social Studies (Civics) 
Arithmetic Arithmetic General Mathematics, or 


Homemaking (for girls) 
Industrial Arts (for boys) 
Physical Education 
Music (alternate days) 
Art (alternate days) 


*Homemaking (for girls) 
*Industrial Arts (for boys) 
Physical Education 
*Pre-Language 
General Science 


Algebra 

Physical Education 
#Homemaking (for girls) 
#Industrial Arts (for boys) 
#General Science 


#Typing 
Art 
# Music 
#Latin 
*Choice between Pre-Language and Homemaking (girls) and Industrial Arts (boys). 


#Elective Courses—selection of two. 











The practice of combining English and social studies into a double period 
under one teacher had been encouraged and was rather commonly followed in the 
seventh and eighth grades, with the voluntary participation of the teachers. 

It will be noted that no general science was offered in the seventh grade, 
nor music or art in the eighth grade. These omissions were sources of dis- 
satisfaction with the program, as was also the omission of health and safety 


Colon L. Schaibly, formerly Principal of the Roosevelt School in Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
has been granted a leave of absence to perform research work in School Administration 
at the University of Chicago in the Department of Education. 
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as an organized area of instruction. Others from time to time argued for a 
more functional approach to homemaking and industrial arts by offering those 
subjects to boys and girls alike. 

Faced with these objections to the program, the junior high school curriculum 
committee, comprising the principals of the junior high schools, the director 
of curriculum, and the supervisors whose work embraces the junior high 
school, first sought solution by adding without taking anything away. Since 
the school program was full to commence with, this approach was soon aban- 
doned. Then the group decided to delegate a special committee to make a 
careful survey of the question of time allocation in the junior high school. 

The committee which was appointed to undertake the survey was a repre- 
sentative one, and included the superintendent of schools, director of curricu- 
lum, a junior high-school principal, a supervisor, and eight teachers chosen 
from all subject areas. The charge placed upon the committee in the spring 
of 1952 was threefold: (1) to “study the time allocated to subject areas in the 
present junior high-school program;” (2) to “recommend a workable program 
which incorporates the recommended time allottments for the various subject 
areas;” and (3) to “list desirable junior high-school practices.” It went to 
work with dispatch, undaunted by the magnitude of its assignment. 

Its procedures of study were varied. Some members of the committee were 
directed to visit other schools where promising practices were thought to be 
found. Consultants from the Michigan State Department of Education met 
with the group. Questionnaires were sent to twenty-six different school systems 


of comparable size. During the period of seven months the committee held 


eleven meetings after school, two meetings of a half-day each during school 


time, and one evening session. Many of these meetings were open sessions when 
staff members were invited to present their points of view. 

In searching for more time in the school day to give to additional areas, the 
committee considered the seven period day. By reducing the length of each 
class period a few minutes and by eliminating the activity period, seven periods 
could be created without lengthening the school day. The committee finally 
concluded that the pupils would not benefit from a further division of the 
school day into smaller periods. Moreover, the committee believed that the 
value of the activity period should be maintained. It then turned to compromise 
further in order to establish the best time allottment possible. 

The plan which was finally approved by the committee, and accepted by 
the school administration represents a compromise of special interests for 
the sake of improvement of the entire school program of the pupil. With the 
six class periods and an activity period each day being continued, these periods 
have been allotted thus: 
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Seventh Grade 
2—English and Social Studies (in a double period, under one teacher) 
1—Arithmetic 
1—Home Living (for boys and girls together) 
1—Physical Education and Health 
¥;—Music—alternating days 
4, —Art—alternating days 
The home living course will be devoted to a half-year each of homemaking 
and industrial arts. The art teacher in each building will serve the homemaking 
and industrial arts teachers as consultant in projects which may be developed 
in the courses. The physical education teachers will be responsible for health 
instruction, giving classes in health twice a week. Physical education activities 


will be reduced to three periods weekly. 


Eighth Grade 
2—English and Social Studies (in a double period, under one teacher) 
1—Arithmetic 
1—General Science and Health 
1—Physical Education and Health 

4; —Industrial Arts (one period a day, four days a week,) or 

4, —Homemaking (one period a day, four days a week,) or 

4, —Pre-Language 

1, —Music 

Industrial arts in the eighth grade is limited to boys, while homemaking 
is limited to girls. Pupils may choose between these and pre-language. While 
there is no scheduled time for art, it is expected that the art teacher in each 
building will work with all subject areas as a consultant insofar as time will 
permit. 

Ninth Grade 

2—English and Social Studies (these are to be combined in a double period, under one 

teacher whenever possible.) 

1—General Mathematics, or 

1—Algebra 

1—Physical Education and Health 

2—Electives, chosen from Art, Homemaking, Industrial Arts, Latin, Music, General 

Science and Health, Typing. 

The third part of the committee’s assignment was to list the desirable prac- 
tices which should be found in a good junior high-school program. When it 
undertook this part of its work, it did not lack for suggestions. Ideas came 
from visits made to other schools, from replies to questionnaires, from the 
wealth of literature examined by the committee, and from the staff at large. 
The committee examined many proposals and screened the suggestions care- 
fully. When the list was finally presented, it had undergone the searching 
scrutiny of the entire committee, and bore its general approval. It will be 


noted that many of the desirable practices were incorporated in the program as 
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outlined, while others remain as goals for us to achieve when staff, building 
space, and equipment will permit. 


Desirable Junior High-School Practices 
1. A six period day with an additional activity or home-room period. 
2. The integration of English and social studies in the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades in unified classes 

3. A day made up of six classroom hours and an activity period is desirable. A teacher's 
load would be five teaching hours, a conference and planning hour, a home room, and 
an activity, or six teaching hours and an activity. 

4. Home-room and activity periods with well-planned and desirable programs. At least 
two periods a week should be devoted to home-room meetings, one of which will be 
devoted to student council discussion, and the other to an organized guidance program 

5. The combination of physical education and health in the seventh grade on a 3-2 
period basis 

6. The scheduling of general science five periods per week for one year as the minimum 

7. All junior high-school pupils should have a required art experience with an elective 
opportunity in the ninth grade. In addition to this, it is desirable to have an art consultant 
who is available to all teachers in helping with the total school curriculum. 

8. A required course in “home living” for boys and girls in grade seven 

9. The integration of drawing with other courses in industrial arts. 

10. The discouragement of removing pupils from classes for special activities 

11. A study of a freed curriculum for some pupils who experience difficulty with the 
regular curriculum. These pupils from all grades would work with one teacher 

12. The continuing of a developmental reading program from the elementary school 
through the junior high school. This may be accomplished through the use of present 
personnel by designating at least one English teacher in each junior high school to work 
with pupils having reading difficulties. The group is not to exceed about twenty pupils. 
These special teachers are to be given help through in-service training and special 
materials are to be furnished by the curriculum department. 

13. Classrooms used as a laboratory of learning with plenty of space and flexibility 

14. Music class experiences provided on a required basis for all pupils in grades seven 
and eight, and on an elective basis in grade nine. Music class experiences should be 
augmented with the service of a music consultant to all subject areas. 

Increasing the amount of time for co-operative planning among teachers 

Eliminating electives in grade seven, with few in grade eight. 

The organizations of club activities during the activity period and after school hours. 

The increased participation of pupils in school organization and student council. 

Supervised study in the classroom in place of study halls. 

Making the lunch hour an integral part of the school day when feasible. 

The co-operation of home-room, classroom, and special guidance teachers in 
setting up a guidance program. 

22. The recognition of the sponsorship of the student council as a major school activity, 
with sufficient scheduled time allowed for it. 


As we work toward the further realization of these desirable practices, we 


hope to provide our junior high-school pupils with a well-rounded and care- 


fully integrated program. If their learning experiences have been related and 
meaningful, they will leave the junior high school with a sense of accomplish- 
ment and with an eager expectancy for their future experiences in the senior 


high school. 











Announcing Special Records .. . 


STUDENTS FROM 
OTHER LANDS APPRAISE OUR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A recording of what six foreign high-school students who at- 
tended American high schools think of secondary education and 
the American way of life is available for use in secondary schools 
These recordings of speeches were made at the 35th Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals in 
New York City and were regarded as the most appealing and signih 
cant presentation of the entire convention. Records are suitable for 
instructional purposes, student assemblies, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, special educational meetings of faculty and citizens, and all 
meetings designed to promote an understanding and appreciation of 
America’s educational program. There is special emphasis on De 


mocracy and Citizenship 


These record sets can be used continually with many groups in 


successive years and are not “dated.” 


Records are available in two sizes and speeds; total playing time 
approximately 30 minutes. All records are plastic and have excellent 


tone qualities 


Size A—-3 12” records $8.00 per set 
(6 sides) at 78 R.P.M. Size A records may be played on an ordinary 
phonograph 


Size B—1 16” record $6.00 


(2 sides) at 33 1/3 R.P.M. Size B records are played on a playback 
or a phonograph whose motor rotates at 33 1,3 R.P.M 


NO RECORDS CAN BE RENTED OR SENT ON APPROVAL 


Send orders to: 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 

















Curriculum Study in The Hawkeye State 


a secondary curriculum study procedure now being used in the 
schools of Polk County, lowa. 


HORACE S. OLIVER 


1. HERE are many approaches to curriculum study and development in 
our schools. The approach used is understandably based on the philosophy of 
those in charge which means that it can shade from an extremely autocratic 
point of view to one resembling, let us say, the laissez faire attitude with no 
one especially interested. Now somewhere between these two extremes has 
developed a number of successful procedures which are meeting some of the 
expectations of the people. The following presentation is suggested as a pro- 
cedure which has met with some degree of success and acceptance and should 
be given consideration along with other plans used. The procedure is based 
on three principles generally accepted by the present-day educator. 

1. We should believe that each and every child must have the opportunity to develop 
to the fullest extent of his capacities. 

2. We should recognize individual differences and these differences should be con- 


sidered in the total program of education. 
3. We should possess a faith in this business of living and working for the common 


good. 

The procedure was first tried in 1947 and since that time has been used in 
eight high-school districts of the county. The Polk County superintendent of 
schools has kept in touch with the developments in these communities and can 
report many improvements that have been the result of the total study and 
effort. This particular study now reported was made in two townships con- 
sisting of five separate school districts. These townships are located in Polk 
County, lowa. Two of the districts, Johnston and Urbandale, both border the 
Des Moines Independent school district. Three of these districts have children 
in kindergarten through twelfth grade and the other two districts have children 
in kindergarten through eighth grade. Total enrollment in all the elementary 
schools was 1,048 pupils which included those in kindergarten through eighth 
grade. The total high-school enrollment in the three schools, which included 
pupils in grades nine through twelve, was 298. 

The study was authorized by the local boards of education and the county 
board of education. Ralph C. Norris, County Superintendent of Schools, is 


Horace S. Oliver is Director of Special Services, Polk County Board of Education, 





County Courthouse, Des Moines, lowa. 
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credited with developing the procedure and selling the idea to the local boards 
and superintendents. The writer was placed in charge of the program, worked 
with and was advised by John L. Holmes, Director of Testing and Guidance, 


Iowa State College, Ames, lowa. Administrators and teachers were very co- 


operative in carrying out the following phases of the study. The sequence out- 


lined covered several months. 

1. Request made by local administrations for the study. 

2. Approval by the county board of education who financed the project. 

3. Meeting with each of the administrators and faculty groups to explain procedures. 

4. Two days of testing in each of the three high-school centers for all pupils, grades 
seven through twelve 

5. Classification of all pupils based on test results, school grades, economic factors, etc 

6. Two lengthy sessions with all teachers and administrators at which time counseling 
techniques and tests were studied. 

7. Counseling of all pupils by local teachers selected as a result of the in-service pro- 
gram mentioned above. Parents were also asked to make appointments and come to the 
schools for interviews with their children’s counselors. 

8. A follow-up study made of the graduates of the high schools for the past sixteen 
to twenty years in order to learn what occupations they follow. 

9. A complete write-up of the study showing present curriculum offerings and sug- 
gestions which might better meet pupil needs. 

10. A community meeting at which time a panel made up of professional and lay 
people discussed with audience participation the total study. 

11. Continued stimulation and follow-up. 

The map shows the total area studied but in order to be more specific the 
writer will take only the Urbandale area which included seventh- and eighth- 
grade boys and girls from the one-room Webster Township school as well as 
pupils in grades seven through twelve in the Urbandale school. 

Table I shows what has happened to the graduates of the past sixteen years 


from the Urbandale High School. 


TABLE I. THE OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF URBANDALE 
HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES — 1937 THROUGH 1952 





Occupation Percentage 





Clerical Occupations 28 
Professional and Semi-professional Occupations 26 
Crafts and Trades 12 
Farming (men) 2 
Housewives (only occupation ever followed) 10 
Military Service 6 
Sales Occupations 

Administrative Occupations 

Service Occupations 

Laborers 


Unknown 
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Table I shows the professional and semi-professional group including stu- 
dents now in college. It might be concluded then that approximately 26 per 
cent of the graduates of the past sixteen years have entered or may enter the 
professional or semi-professional fields after college. Approximately 30 per 
cent of the graduates have entered the business fields. This percentage was 
found by combining clerical, sales, and administrative fields. Approximately 
16 per cent of the graduates have entered trades and industries. This percentage 
was found by combining crafts and trades, labor, and service occupations. 
Approximately 2 per cent of the graduates are men who have entered agri- 
culture. The classification, housewife, includes 10 per cent of the total gradu- 
ates. Six per cent are engaged in military service while approximately 9 per 
cent of the graduates activities are unknown. The largest class to be graduated 
was the class of 1951 which had twenty-five members. The class of 1937 had 
four members which represent the smallest class during the period of time. 

As has been suggested changing conditions may cause future graduates to 
make different decisions than graduates of the past. Whatever their decisions, 
however, which will be governed somewhat by supply and demand, we only hope 
that wise choices are made which necessitate considerable guidance on the 
part of both the school and the home. 

Table II shows the curriculum classification of pupils now enrolled in grades 
seven through twelve. A total of 187 pupils in grades seven through twelve 
were classified and placed in the curriculum in which they would appear to be 
best suited. They were given a battery of tests including mental abilities, read- 
ing, vocational interest, personality, and differential aptitudes. On the basis 
of these tests, school records, and other data, it was possible to make these 


classifications. 


TABLE Il. CURRICULUM CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS 
GRADES SEVEN THROUGH TWELVE 





School College Trades Business Agricul- No Classi- Total 
Grade Prepara- and Education ture fication 
tory Industry 


20 11 
15 10 
12 8 
10 12 13 
11 5 4 
12 6 6 





39 
35 
34 
37 
22 
20 


NoN A = w 


Totals 70(37%) $2(28%) 42(22%) 9(5%) 14(8%) 187 





If a pupil is classified as college preparatory, it would seem that this indi- 
vidual has the ability and would profit from college training. If a pupil is 
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classified as trades and industries, it would seem that this individual would be 
happiest and profit most from an opportunity to explore and develop some 
skills required in the crafts and trades. It is understood that these people 
are not recommended for either college training or business although we must 
recognize the exception. Service workers and laborers are included. If a pupil 
is classified as business, you may think of clerical work; but, in addition, sales 
and kindred occupations should also be considered. If a pupil is classified as 
agriculture, you may assume that this individual will begin farming without 
a college education. There are a few exceptions. The pupil not classified is 
one that would not seem to fit any of the categories and whose case will require 


more intensive study. 


TABLE Ill. SPECIAL EDUCATION SERVICES NEEDED 





No. of remedial reading cases for these six grades 21(13%) 
No. of pupils through choice of vocation shown to present 

a definite need for vocational guidance 72(35%) 
No. of pupils who are shown to have a mental health problem 

as based on a test of personality 47 (25%) 





THE CURRICULUMS 


Now let us take the regular classification of pupils as to curriculum and 
examine and evaluate the present program. We will do this by listing those 
subjects now offered which seem to fit a particular classification best. 


College Preparatory Curriculum 
Ninth Tenth Eleventh Twelfth 
English I English II American Lit. American Govt. 
General Math. Biology American Hist. Speech 
General Sci. Algebra I Soc. Science | Algebra II 
World Hist. Physics Physics 
Geometry 


We do not intend to discount the value of any of the other subjects taught, 
but they seem to fit other curriculum classifications better. The subjects listed 
above are all good basic subjects for college preparation. Included are the 
basic fields of science, mathematics, social science, and English. 


Business Education Curriculum 
Ninth Tenth Eleventh Twelfth 
English I English II Shorthand I Speech 
General Math. Typing I Typing Il 
Business Training Shorthand II 
Bookkeeping 
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Other courses offered by the school are essential for business pupils, but 
these are the specific subjects in the school’s curriculum recognized as business 
education. 

Agriculture Curriculum 

Ninth Tenth Eleventh Twelfth 
General Science Biology 
Homemaking Homemaking 


Let us point out again that there are other subjects offered in the school’s 
curriculum that will benefit anyone going into agriculture, but those subjects 
listed above are specifically related to the field. Then, too, there is a number 
of boys and girls who will meet college entrance requirements that are going 
into agriculture with advanced training while some will enter the field imme- 
diately following high-school graduation. 


Trades and Industries Curriculum 
Including Home Making 
Ninth Tenth Eleventh Twelfth 
General Math. Mechanical Draw. 
General Science Biology 
Homemaking Homemaking 


Some may feel that more mathematics and science courses should have been 
listed, but, when we consider the more advanced courses, we think of those 
who will qualify for college entrance. The greatest number of those classified 
under this curriculum are those who will begin to earn immediately after high- 
school graduation and without much, if any, further training. Many of these 


are the people that are very dependent on manual skills. 

The following repeats the specific subject offerings at Urbandale in each 
of the curriculum classifications and also shows in italics the other subjects 
that might be considered helpful also. We are not suggesting that all of 
these courses be offered at Urbandale but are pointing out that some of the 
larger high schools offer many of these courses. Some disagreement as to grade 
placement of the course is expected. 


College Preparatory Curriculum 
Ninth Tenth Eleventh Twelfth 
English I English II American Lit. Am. Govt. 
General Math. Biology American Hist. Speech 
General Science Algebra I Soc. Science I Algebra II 
Algebra I World Hist. Physics Physics 
Citizenship Geometry Geometry Ad. Algebra 
Language Algebra Il Trigonometry 
Solid Geom. Chemistry 
Language Language 
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Business Education Curriculum 


Ninth Tenth Eleventh Twelfth 
English I English II Shorthand I Speech 
General Math. Bookkee ping | Typing I Typing II 
Business Tr. T yping I Bookkee ping Il Shorthand II 
Citizenship Consumer Ed. Typing Il Bookkeeping 

Commercial Arith. Salesmanship T yping Ill 

Commercial Geog. Filing Mach. Cal. 
Off. Practice Transcript 
Retail Sell. Comm. Law 


Agriculture Curriculum 


Ninth Tenth Eleventh Twelfth 
General Science Biology Voc. Agri. Voc. Agri. 
Homemaking Homemaking Voc. Homemaking Voc. Homemaking 
Voc. Agric. Voc. Agric. 
Voc. Homemaking Voc. Homemaking 


Citizenship 


Trades and Industries Curriculum Including Homemaking 


Ninth Tenth Eleventh Twelfth 
General Math. Mech. Drawing Family Rel. Home Manag. 
General Sci. Biology Home Manag. Auto Mech. 
Homemaking Homemaking Auto Mech. Comm. Art 
General Shop General Shop Comm. Art Electric Welding 

Electric Welding Drafting 
Drafting Machine Shop 
Machine Shop Printing 
Printing Radio and TV 
Radio and TV Bldg. Trades 
Bldg. Trades 


It is assumed that the general shop courses will be of an exploratory nature 
so that each pupil will have an opportunity to try his aptitudes in all vocational 
areas offered before reaching the eleventh and twelfth years. Some strongly 
recommend that seventh- and eighth-grade pupils take general shop courses 
as well as courses in homemaking. 

Some final considerations need be made as far as the school’s program is 


concerned. Physical education should be a part of the daily program for all 
boys and girls. Well-developed departments of music and art have their 


place in every school. No public school regardless of size can disregard its 
guidance obligations to its pupils. The mentally retarded and the seriously 
emotionally maladjusted children should be placed in special education rooms 
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with programs adjusted to fit their needs. Pupils that do not qualify as either 
mentally retarded or emotionally maladjusted sometimes are educationally 
retarded to the extent that they need remedial work. These people should be 
placed in programs adjusted to fit their needs. No school program is complete 
without excellent library facilities. An activity program including all pupils 
is necessary for the proper social development of every individual. Emphasis 
on citizenship with an opportunity to develop the proper spiritual and moral 
values is necessary. It is probably true that every high-school pupil should 
have an opportunity for engaging in work in the non-school world. This 
practice is often followed by vocational schools. Finally, we should recognize 
that a great need is felt today for programs of education for the adults of 
the community. 

The community meeting organized around a panel of professional and lay 
people concluded the study. The study was read in its entirety and questions 
such as the following were discussed. We believe we should ask ourselves just 
what: the challenge is. The four curriculum classifications show 37 per cent 
of the pupils recommended for college preparatory, 28 per cent recommended 
for trades and industries, 22 per cent recommended for business education, and 
§ per cent for the agriculture curriculum. Accepting these classifications, now 
ask yourself whether your present offerings are meeting the needs? Can you 
pay for a program that will make it possible for you to broaden your curriculum 
so as to compare favorably with suggestions made? Do you have pupils enough 
to support broad subject offerings? Do you have many pupils dropping out 
of school before finishing the twelfth grade? Why do they leave school? Would 


a citizens planning group serving in an advisory capacity be of value to school 
board members and school superintendents generally? What is being done 
with special education in your school? Do you have enough pupils to sup- 
port a special education room in your district? Is your school providing reme- 
dial opportunities for those who qualify? Are there enough pupils to support 
a program of this kind in your district? Are your pupils benefiting from the 
services of a school counselor? Is your school large enough to support a part- 


time counselor? 

Every effort has been made to cause the local administrations and communi- 
ties to think of the studies as their own. The county office has not functioned 
as an outside force only insofar as service may be considered a force. Changes 
brought about are developed locally and not through any pressure at the 
county level. We believe we have started the study of curriculum by first con- 
sidering the needs of the children. Perhaps other educators may benefit from 


our plan. 





Plight of the “Required-Prepared”’ 
Courses 


PERCY B. CALEY 


T HE term “required-prepared” may need a little explanation for those 
unfamiliar with the high-school curriculum. These courses are those which 
must be taken and passed if a pupil desires to be graduated. They generally 
demand study and preparation which cannot be done conveniently during the 
class periods. They are thus described as the “required-prepared” courses. In- 
struction in these subjects may be decreed by state law, by state departments 
of education, or, at times, by local school boards. An acceptable knowledge 
and understanding of their content is considered essential if our youth are to 
be equipped to meet efficiently their social and civic obligations in our demo- 
cratic nation. In many places these studies may include English, American 
history, and some form of social studies or civics. Also frequently on the list 
are world history and general science. 

On the other hand, large schools usually offer quite a number of “elective- 
prepared” courses. Among these there may be, for example, advanced mathe- 
matics, foreign languages, and advanced sciences. As a rule, a certain quantity 
of credits in these subjects is required for graduation. However, a pupil may 
elect those which he believes will best fit him for his future career. Other 
elective courses, such as home economics, industrial arts, or music, may be 
provided. These are rarely required, nor do they need to be studied or prepared 
outside of class. 

Now, there are at least three reasons why the teachers of the “required- 
prepared” subjects find themselves in an unhappy plight. First, they are 
generally handicapped when a “teacher-pupil ratio” device is used to deter- 
mine the number of instructors to be employed. Second, since their courses 
are required of all pupils, they are unable to weed out the unfit and undesirable, 
as the teachers of the “elective-prepared” subjects often do. And third, though 
home study is unreliable and sometimes frowned upon, the crowded curricu- 
lum makes insufficient time available at school for the proper study and prepara- 


tion of their pupils’ assignments. 


Percy B. Caley is Teacher of American History and American Government in Schenley 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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EFFECTS OF TEACHER-PUPIL RATIOS 


Where “teacher-pupil ratio” formulas are used by a school system's policy- 
making body, they usually work out to the disadvantage of the instructors in 
the “required-prepared” subjects. This can best be shown by an illustration. 
For instance, it is a somewhat common practice to set a ratio of one teacher 
for every thirty pupils enrolled. After it is discovered that 1,500 pupils will 
be in attendance the next semester, this total will be divided by 30. This gives 
the quotient 50 which is, roughly, the number of teachers that will be needed 
when the next term of school opens. But, some policies, or laws, demand that 
principals, vice principals, vocational counselors, school nurses, librarians, 
and even, at times perhaps, the office clerks, must be counted as “teachers.” 
Since, in this case, there are six of these individuals, then this number must 
be subtracted from the 50 as determined by the “teacher-pupil ratio.” This 
leaves 44 actual teachers for the 1,500 students. Thus each instructor would 
have, not 30, but about 34 pupils if all were equally apportioned. 

However, when school opens for the new term, it is discovered that there are 
the following enrollments, for example, in some of the “elective-prepared” 
courses: 20 in Latin I, 15 in Latin II; 25 in Bookkeeping I, 18 in Bookkeeping II; 
25 in Algebra I, and 17 in Algebra II. Here, then, in these six classes there 
are only 120 pupils, or an average of 20 pupils for each teacher. But this 
is 14 fewer per teacher than the 34 which it had been calculated that each in- 
structor would have. Thus a total of 84 pupils must be absorbed by other classes 
somewhere if the average “teacher-pupil ratio” for the entire school is to be 
maintained. 

The administrator then turns to the “required-prepared” courses which all 
pupils must take. He finds that there are seven classes in American history, 
each with its expected 34 pupils. Now, to hold to the average “teacher-pupil 
ratio,” he distributes the 84, who had not registered for the above electives, 
among these seven required American history classes. Each of these history 
instructors now has 12 more pupils, or a total of 46 per class. Note that 
this course is required because its content is believed to be essential prepara- 


tion for our future citizens. Nevertheless, in order to adhere to the “teacher- 


pupil ratio,” these teachers must attempt to instill knowledge and under- 


standing of our country’s history to large and unwieldy numbers. 

It is true, of course, that physical education, or even some of the other 
electives, as typewriting, art, or ceramics, might absorb a few of the 84. Still, 
the illustration used is an example only and is employed solely to point up 
the problem. Certainly a much heavier “pupil-load” is ordinarily carried by 
the teachers of the “required-prepared” courses, such as English, history, and 


civics, than by most instructors in the elective courses. 
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CANNOT SELECT PUPILS 


It will have been noticed in the foregoing examples of “elective-prepared” 
subjects that the enrollments tended to decrease in the advanced classes. The 
reason for this is: if a pupil is intellectually unable to grasp the subject, if he 
shows ineptitude during the first semester, or if he lacks industry and refuses 
to keep up in his work, he is failed or given a D mark—and advised not to 
pursue the course further. As a result, there are but few in the advanced 
classes of the “elective-prepared” subjects who do not possess sufficient apti- 
tude, will, and industry to do the work. Consequently, the enrollments gen- 
erally dwindle as the courses advance from semester to semester. 

By contrast no such elimination of the undesirables or selection of the able 
can be exercised in the “required-prepared” subjects. Because the latter are 
vital in building efficient citizens all pupils must take and pass them in order 
to obtain a diploma. The teachers are expected to see to it that all—the dull, 
the mediocre, and the brilliant—are acceptably proficient. Yet each instructor 
meets five or six classes—a total of 150 to 200 pupils and more—each day. 


INSUFFICIENT STUDY TIME 


In many of the “required-prepared” courses, the outlines of work are replete 
with material to be covered. The customary class period is only 40 or 45 minutes 


long. In so brief a session it is virtually impossible to study and prepare the 
allotted classwork and yet leave time enough for the necessary discussion, 


clarification or explanation, and drill. Therefore, most assignments are made 
to be studied and prepared outside the class period, either at school or at home. 
Here, again, the teachers of the “required-prepared” subjects are disadvantaged. 

In the first place, the crowded curriculum of the modern large high schools 
has, in many instances, almost eliminated “study” periods. This can be illus- 
trated by taking two actual home rooms at random. Here the following results 
were noted: of 44 pupils in one, only two had even one study period daily; 
in the other, with an enrollment of 40, only three had a daily study period. 
Yet all students had three, and some had four, “prepared” subjects for which 
to prepare assignments each day. The following table shows how the three 
types of subjects were distributed among the four high-school classes: 





Simple-Elective 
Required- Elective- (Hand Subjects or 
Classes Prepared Prepared rarely a Study Period) Total 





Freshmen none 
Sophomores 1 or none 
Juniors at least 1, perhaps 2 


Seniors at least 2, perhaps 3 
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It is true that each pupil might have used the daily home-room period for 
study two or three times each week. However, guidance programs, general 
gatherings in the auditorium, club activities, class meetings, and so on made 
this period irregular and uncertain—not to be depended upon for study purposes. 

A survey of the records of a graduating class of 241 pupils, covering their 
last three years in school, disclosed a similar inadequacy in time for study. 
During those six semesters they had spent a total of 5,089 pupil-hours in sub- 
jects needing outside study and preparation. Yet all had rad af most 300 study 
periods. This could mean that only 50 of the 241 had had a daily study 
period during each of the six semesters. Each of the 50, if taking three “pre- 
pared” subjects, could have spent about 13 minutes in studying each; if taking 
four such courses, he could have spent only 10 minutes on each. The other 
191 pupils might have had no study periods whatever. All, however, might 
have managed to use the home-room period perhaps twice or thrice weekly. 

A similar situation was discovered on investigating the records, for one 
semester, of the 1,415 pupils in the sophomore, junior, and senior classes of 
a large urban high school. After meeting all other requirements for graduation, 
each of these pupils might have had, af most, one study period daily each semester 
(not counting the undependable home-room period). Thus the 1,415 pupils, 
spending 4,806 pupil-hours in “prepared” subjects, might have been assigned 
at least one study period each day. The record showed that those 1,415 pupils 
had, altogether, only 237 study periods—that is, only 237 pupils had a daily 
period for study. The other 1,178 had not had a single moment at school to 
study. Yet all were assigned at least three, and sometimes four, “prepared” 
subjects for which it was usually necessary to prepare assignments. It would 
seem, therefore, that if the above pupils did put ample time on their lessons, 


they had had to do this at home. 


PROBLEM OF HOME STUDY 


Many educators favor promoting home study. It is believed that this will 
help our young people to form the habit of using a fair proportion of their 
leisure for cultural enlightenment. If they learn to study independently, then 
they should be able to read newspapers and magazines intelligently. Thus, as 
adults, they could understand and follow the significant national and world 
problems—and vote wisely. Moreover, since most educators realize that insuffi- 
cient study time is available at school and that the “required-prepared” sub- 
jects must be prepared, they agree that home study is necessary. 

Others oppose the policy. They have very sound reasons for so doing. Many 
public school pupils in our large cities have no proper place to study in their 
crowded homes. Quietness is wanting. Sometimes parental co-operation is lack- 
ing. Oftentimes, as ample research seems to show, radio and television programs 
consume an excessive part of a pupil’s spare time. In any case, the general opinion 
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seems to be that home study is unreliable and rarely well done unless the entire 
family is co-operative. However, those who object to assigning homework 
seldom make any strenuous effort to provide the necessary study time during 
school hours. 


PLIGHT OF “REQUIRED-PREPARED” 


The unfortunate plight in which the teachers of the “required-prepared” 
subjects find themselves should, therefore, be reasonably clear. Due to the in- 
equitable application of the “teacher-pupil ratio,” their classes are usually 
overcrowded. Since their courses are required of all pupils, they have no oppor- 
tunity to weed out the inept and slothful. All of their pupils—slow-, average-, 
and rapid-learners—are supposed to acquire sufficient knowledge and under- 
standing to equip them to meet as well as they can their obligations as demo- 
cratic citizens. Their teachers are obliged to see to it that this is done—or to 


attempt it, at. any rate—with subjects which must usually be studied and 


prepared outside of class. Still, no provision is made for the needed study 
time at school and there is no way to insure satisfactory homework. 

One familiar with the situation might be tempted to wonder how, when 
faced with such handicaps, these instructors can manage to make certain that 
a fair proportion of their pupils do acquire the requisite knowledge and under- 
standing. One measure of their success might be the rising tide of criticism 
leveled at some of the products of our schools. 

Inasmuch as the “required-prepared” courses are judged to be so vital in 
preparing youth for effective citizenship, it might be both expedient and wise to 
try to relieve the predicament of the teachers of these courses. Though probably 
expensive, financially speaking, it would help greatly if the size of their classes 
could be reduced to that point where, regardless of “teacher-pupil ratios,” 
the average instructor could reach each pupil daily and hold him to his best. 
Because these subjects are considered so essential and home study so unreliable, 
it might be possible to eliminate some elective-prepared or simple-elective courses 
from the pupils’ schedules and substitute in their stead the necessary study 
periods. Or, slothful pupils might be refused permission to choose electives 
until they had demonstrated proficiency in the “required-prepared” courses. 
In any case, the plight of the teachers—and the pupils!—in these subjects 
would seem to merit, at long last, sympathetic attention and remedial action. 





The Woodward High School Organization 
for Improved Instruction 


WINTON L. MOELLER 


D URING the year 1951-52, the staff and, upon occasion, pupils and cer- 
tain key adults in the community worked co-operatively to improve the instruc- 
tional program of our school. It would seem to be profitable to ask ourselves: 
“What have we accomplished?” and “What are some next steps?” The impor- 
tance of this “stock-taking” is obvious when one remembers that each member 
of the staff needs to be informed of what the other fellow is doing and how 
each person’s separate efforts fit together to give a many sided but co-ordinated 
program for an improved instructional and activity program for Woodward 
High School pupils. 
GENERAL STAFF MEETINGS 

The professional staff has been together fifteen times during the past year. 
In addition we have assembled for social reasons upon four occasions; two noon 
luncheon meetings (during examination periods) and two evening socials, 
a dinner and a picnic. It is our considered judgment that these meetings have 
been worth while. They can and should be made more significant for each staff 
member. This aim of better faculty meetings will be accomplished if more of 
the teachers have a part in the planning of the meetings and in presenting the 
subjects that are judged to have real practical value for the group. 

At the regular meetings, routine and administrative announcements were held 
to a minimum. However, it was necessary to consider: the new luncheon sched- 
ule, the importance of consulting the Teacher’s Manual, the Daily Bulletin 
and its best utilization, the Woodward Orientation Bulletin, changes in the 
State Retirement System policy, the school-bond issue, duties of the counselor’s 
aide, the teacher's reference library, assembly conduct, the alumni reunion, the 
policy of the board of education regarding transfer of teachers, and the parking 
problem. 

The list of topics discussed and studied at staff meetings is imposing. Among 
the more important items considered were: 

The activity (extracurricular) program. The activities committee report 
was given detailed consideration. An all-school activities budget for the year 
was approved. The sponsor and officers of the student council presented a report 
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of that body’s work and suggested ways in which each teacher could be of help. 
The sponsor of the Bulldog gave a report of the problems which face the staff 
of the school paper and outlined the purposes of that publication. The annual 
“Career Conferences” for junior and senior pupils were given detailed atten- 
tion. The “Clash of the Cultures” at Woodward engaged faculty attention 
on several occasions. 

The new grading system was introduced and discussed early in the year. 
Ac a later meeting, this topic was reviewed and a number of suggestions were 
developed for interpreting this plan to pupils and parents. As a result, the 
change from numerical to letter grading was facilitated through these discus- 
sions. The health education program of the Cincinnati Public Schools was re- 
viewed by the director of health and hygiene. 

Home-room guidance received much emphasis at staff meetings. The pur- 
poses of the home-room program and the functions of counselors and teachers 
were developed through a discussion of these topics. Planning home-room pro- 
grams, the methods and techniques helpful in home-room meetings, and the 
problems encountered were discussed on several occasions. Dr. Ruth Strang 
met with the faculty in two separate sessions. Her visit wes helpful to many. 
A home-room evaluation report form was developed co-operatively. All home- 
room teachers made the evaluation and these reports are being studied. 

Speech and hearing problems at Woodward were discussed. The study hall 
committee made reports and the discussion which followed helped this commit- 
tee greatly as it continued its work. The slow learner at Woodward was con- 
sidered at a meeting. The plan for continued study of the best program for 
these pupils at Woodward was outlined and teachers are giving their very best 
thinking to this acute program. Tardiness and teacher responsibility for improv- 
ing the situation was given attention during one full session. Some successful 
attacks on the problem were outlined. 

In presenting these topics a variety of methods were used. Panels of pupils, 
teachers, pupils and teachers, and teachers and central office personnel dis- 
cussed topics of particular interest to those on the panels and to the group at 
large. The speech therapist addressed the group as did the director of health 
and hygiene, the director of special education, and the supervisor of appraisal 
services. Dr. Ruth Strang met with home-room teachers. The group was 
divided into small discussion groups on occasions when the topic under con- 
sideration lent itself to this technique. The respective groups selected their 
chairman and the reports of the recorders were studied carefully. These reports 
have proved valuable to the administration on many occasions. 

Representatives of community agencies attended two meetings. Their con- 
tributions have been helpful. The principal and certain staff members delivered 
reports and discussed the points of view presented in an open discussion. A 
detailed record of each meeting has been kept. Efforts are being made to imple- 
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ment all of the suggestions, recommendations, and agreements that have been 
the outgrowth of these discussions. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


The faculty advisory committee, which includes the principal as chairman, 
the two assistant principals, the librarian, a counselor, and the chairmen of the 
English, social studies, science, mathematics, industrial arts, home economics, 
and music departments have met seven times during the year. The agreed pur- 
poses of this committee are: to provide a direct and regular channel of com- 
munication between the staff and the administration of the school (a) for the 
discussion of, or inquiry into the why of, any policy of the school; and (b) for 
the initiation of proposals by staff members for the improvement of teaching 
conditions, teacher welfare, or public relations: 

1. That the principal may have the advice and counsel of a representative group of 
staff members on matters of concern to the staff. 

2. That the principal may better interpret to the superintendent and other supervisory 
and administrative officers of the board of education the feelings and points of view of 
the staff as a whole. 

3. That, in the continuing effort to evaluate the work of the school, the principal will 
have the assistance of a representative group of staff members. 

The faculty advisory committee proved its worth in the first year of its 
existence. The annual North Central report and the special report for 1952 
occupied the group at several meetings, and individual members of the group 
studied the Evaluative Criteria. These standards were used in making the judg- 
ments called for in the reports. 

The parking problem was discussed and a sub-committee was appointed to 
see what could be done to alleviate the situation. As a result, two parking lots 
were secured and the situation has been eased considerably. 

The New Woodward High School being constructed was discussed. The 
status of the present Woodward staff so far as the new school is concerned was 
given attention. As a result of this discussion the department of personnel was 
contacted and an official announcement of the principles upon which transfers 
would be made was given at a general staff meeting. 

The home-room guidance program was thoroughly discussed. It was decided 
to evaluate the first year’s meetings. A form for evaluation was drafted and 


approved at a general staff meeting. Each home-room teacher completed the 


form and a standing committee on home-room guidance analyzed the reports 
and made recommendations in the fall as to how the program could be improved. 
How can staff meetings be improved? This topic was explored and a num- 
ber of suggestions aimed at improving the meetings were received. These sug- 
gestions will be followed another year. 
At the last two meetings of the year, members of the central office staff 
joined the group in a discussion of the slow learner. The identification of the 
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slow learners was decided upon as a starting place in attacking the complex 
job of developing a program for these pupils. This seems to involve an over- 
hauling of our testing program and a revision of the cumulative records. This 
study will be continued. A special class for handicapped pupils was organized. 
This class is to be considered experimental. The services of the department of 


special education in a follow-up study of this beginning are utilized. It is with 


high hopes that we embark upon a study of how to improve the Woodward 
program for slow learners. With the advisory committee leading, we are con- 
fident of success in constructing a program that will serve the many pupils 
of our school who now find our offerings illy suited to their needs, interests, 
and abilities. 

The activities committee has functioned for the past several years. The 
committee includes representatives of the major activity groups, the principal, 
the two assistant principals, and a counselor. This committee has stated that 
its purpose is continuously to evaluate the Woodward activity program and 
plan for its improvement. This group surveyed the activity program of the 
school. Some steps have been taken to improve the offerings in the weak areas. 
Dramatics is having a revival under the leadership of the sponsors of the dra- 
matics workshop. The school’s social recreation program has been broadened 
and the pupils can look forward to additional social events being added to the 
traditional affairs now sponsored. Assemblies have improved both in quality 
and quantity. The student council has become a potent force in the life of 
the school. This body is expected to continue its fine work. 

The awards committee functioning for the second year has rendered valu- 
able service. An assistant principal serves as chairman of the group and the 
other assistant principal, a counselor, and teacher representatives of boys’ ath- 
letics, girls’ sports, and music serve their respective departments. Another 
teacher keeps records on scholarship while pupils who render service to the 
school are represented by still another member of the staff. This committee 
sets the policy on awards and recognitions. They administer that policy and 
investigate and make final decisions as to the recipients of all honors and 
recognitions. 

Last year the committee revised the requirements for honor-roll listing so 
as to conform to the new grading system. The plan for awarding school let- 
ters was revised so that records of points earned by pupils are more easily kept. 
The list of honors and awards available was publicized. A list of junior and 
senior pupils eligible for honors was prepared. From this list the committee 
selected the individuals to whom honors were awarded on Class Day. In this 
selection the committee enlisted the aid of many staff members. The commit- 
tee initiated the plan for an all-sports dinner. This resulted in the elimination 


of the lengthy and cumbersome awards assemblies. 
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The publicity committee is headed by a journalism teacher. Much of the 
work of the committee is done by pupils. Four staff members serve to com- 
plete the roster of this group. The purpose of the committee is to publicize 
all worthy school affairs. The committee co-operated with all daily newspapers 
and kept the Woodward name before the general public through articles on the 
school pages of the dailies and in other community publications. All school 
news is published in the school paper, the Bulldog. It is likely that this com- 
mittee will broaden the scope of its work so as to include those activities gen- 
erally associated with a public relations program. 

The faculty social and welfare committee numbers seven teachers selected 
by the principal. One of the members serves as a chairman of the group. This 
committee planned and staged four faculty social affairs: a fall dinner, two 
luncheons during examination week, and a spring picnic. All teachers who 
were absent due to illness were sent flowers or cards as called for by the policy 
set by the staff. All special events—births, weddings, deaths, retirement, and 
the like—were appropriately recognized. This committee’s work serves a very 
valuable purpose. It is to be regretted that participation in the affairs planned 
by the group has not been found interesting by all members of the staff. It is 
good for us to meet together periodically for reasons other than business. 

The student welfare committee sets welfare policy and administers the stu- 
dent welfare program. One assistant principal serves as chairman. The three 
counselors, four teachers, and the principal complete this committee. The 
statement outlining the Woodward student welfare program in the teacher’s 
manual is a product of this committee’s thinking. This group administers the 
program through the offices of the counselors. Work experience for pupils 
has been a major concern of these teachers. A questionnaire study of working 
pupils yielded valuable information. A tentative student -job-classification list 
has been drafted. This list provides the basis for employing pupils for school 
jobs. A work application form as well as a form for reference and super- 
visor’s rating was drafted and is now being used. 

An application for welfare form has been drafted so that essential informa- 
tion on all applicants for aid will be available. This committee makes final 
decisions on all those requesting aid. Since the amount of financial assistance 
available to Woodward pupils is comparatively large, so far as secondary schools 
are concerned, this responsibility is considerable. We are now studying how 


closer and more effective supervision can be given student workers. A job- 


placement office is also under consideration. It is felt that such a service would 


be most helpful to many pupils. 
A health committee has been appointed to start work during this school 
term. This group includes those staff members whose instructional fields are 


closely related to the health of pupils. It is envisioned that such a group can 
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do much to improve the health instruction and health service programs of the 
school. 

The Woodward Alumni Association trustees head up the work of the asso- 
ciation. The faculty co-ordinator of alumnal affairs has been very active and 
much credit is due him for the splendid work accomplished. The officers have 
met regularly and the leadership of the president has been outstanding. This 


committee is established by the constitution of the association. The alumni 


organization, active since 1855, took out incorporation papers in 1885. We 


are indeed fortunate to have had the help of this association over the years. 

The year 1952 saw a new high in interest. The annual reunion was attended 
by over 800 graduates. Six hundred ate dinner in the school cafeteria. The list 
of accomplishments of graduates banded together in this association may be 
found in four printed volumes published by the group. A home-room guid- 
ance committee, which started work last fall, aims to improve the home-room 
guidance program. 


SPECIAL SHORT TERM COMMITTEES 


The study hall committee has worked for three years. The librarian has 
acted as chairman. She has done a splendid job of heading up the work assigned 
to the group. The principal, assistant principal, and six teachers complete the 
roster of the committee. The task of improving study conditions and encour- 
aging pupils to make the best use of study time was given this staff group 

A plan for administering the study halls and suggestions for control of 
study conditions came early. The student council was enlisted to take the 
problems directly to the student body. This proved to be a very wise move. 
The physical conditions of the study rooms were studied and several recom- 
mendations were acted upon. Study hall librarians were appointed after study 
materials and periodicals of general interest were provided. Pupils assist in the 
administration of these study rooms. All of this has resulted in better study 
conditions and improved study on the part of many pupils. No claim can be 
made, however, that all pupils make wise use of study periods. This committee 
will continue its work. It is confidently expected that improvement in the 
study habits of Woodward pupils will be continually noted. 

Human relations at Woodward has been studied by five staff members, the 
board of education’s psychiatrist, his secretary, and the principal. Meetings 
were held monthly during the year. To help boys and girls of Woodward get 
along better with themselves and others is the purpose of these meetings. Many 
problems in this general area are being discussed. Among these are group and 
individual responsibility, group dynamics, failure to learn, attitudes of pupils, 
honesty, lying, the school climate, and the home-room’s goals. These discus- 
sions have been helpful. It is hoped that it can be expanded to include more 


staff members. 
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DEPARTMENTAL STUDY GROUPS 


Teachers of English, social studies, mathematics, science, and home economics 
meet regularly to consider ways of improving the instruction in their respective 
areas. The principal attends most of these departmental meetings. 

The English teachers are very active under the leadership of a member of 
the group. Perhaps the most interesting topic discussed so far was how to 
develop better communication skills through a total staff effort. Several prom- 
ising recommendations have been advanced and others will be forthcoming. 
The improved use of audio-visual aids was given attention and a file of opaque 
projector materials in English has been started. A sub-committee planned and 
carried through a poster project calling attention to common errors in language 
usage. It is believed that this campaign has been helpful. 

A most interesting project growing out of these meetings was carried through 
by two teachers. Pupils of selected classes wrote local business and industrial 
leaders asking about the importance of good English in their work. Almost 
without exception these people responded. Their replies have been stimulating 
indeed to a great many pupils. Better speech and the need for emphasis of this 
fundamental was agreed upon. 

The aims of English at Woodward were studied at several sessions. As a 
result, the English staff agreed to study the particular needs of Woodward pupils 
and draft a statement of purposes. This work is being undertaken this year. 

The social studies teachers have also given time and study in an effort to 
improve the instruction in this important area. It was agreed that the opaque 
projector could be more profitably used and a sub-committee is developing a 
social studies file of materials. Much time was spent in evaluating the offerings 
in social studies. It was agreed that instruction needed to be more closely 
geared to the needs and abilities of Woodward youths. Instructional materials, 


particularly textbooks, received much attention and the exchange of views that 


took place was mutually profitable. 

At one meeting, all teachers of social studies submitted a statement of the 
purposes of social studies at Woodward. A sub-committee is consolidating these 
individual statements and will present a reorganized statement for approval this 
fall. With a statement of purposes accepted, some next steps are planned. In 
the light of the accepted aims, the following questions are being considered: 

. What are the points of emphasis in each course? 

. Which parts of the course of study should receive less attention? 

. What methods are most fruitful? Which least valuable? 

. What testing should be done? 

. How can the social studies course be related to the pupil’s everyday experience? 

The mathematic teachers meet monthly with the principal and the super- 
visor. The one major problem before this group is that of adjusting the instruc- 
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tion in general mathematics to the needs and capacities of the pupils. In 
attacking this problem, the following topics are receiving attention: 

1. The background of and the probable need by pupils for mathematics. 

2. The reading ability of the pupils and their ability to use the textual materials with 
understanding 

3. Methods, techniques, and procedures for instructing general mathematic classes. 

4. The goals or aims of instruction in general mathematics. 

We are well on the way toward completion of a revised course in this subject. 
There is no doubt that this committee’s deliberations have been helpful and 
that the instruction in mathematics has been improved by the co-operative 
study of these teachers. 

The science teachers met seven times during the year for the purpose of im- 
proving the quality of their work. The chairman of the group has done a good 
job of directing the thinking of the science teachers. The supervisor of science 
and the principal were with the group at most meetings. Among the topics 
discussed were: the suitability of the science offerings, the advantages and dis- 
advantages of offering a biological science and physical science course rather 
than the traditional science courses now being offered, poor reading ability and 
the adjustments necessary to meet this condition, what is to be done with 
pupils of science who do not have a good foundation in mathematics, suitable 


text and supplemental materials, the relations of science to other courses, 


equipment needs, visual aids in science, characteristics of Woodward pupils 


and their basic needs, the sharing of supplies and equipment, and the disposal of 
equipment no longer used. 

Several meetings of the home economics teachers were held, and the group 
expressed a need for more time to consult with one another and the administra- 
tion on their problems. The supervisor of home economics has kept in close 
contact with the proceedings. 

The Evaluative Criteria of the Co-operative Study of Secondary-School Stand- 
ards was studied by all members of the group. This report will be given addi- 
tional consideration during the year. The purposes of home economics at 
Woodward are to be specifically listed. Several of the group co-operated in 
working out a new room lay-out. 

The industrial art teachers were not called together. A chairman of the 
department has been designated. We need to give this very important area of 
instruction intensive study in the very near future. 

The business or commercial department of the comprehensive school has had 
a chairman designated but no formal meetings were called. The commercial 
vocational department, headed by the assistant principal in charge of that divi- 
sion of the school, has not met separately to consider instructional matters. It 
is suggested that the relationship between instruction in business in the com- 
prehensive school and the vocation division might very well be considered. The 
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question, Are the fundamental needs of pupils of the commercial vocational divi- 
sion different from those who are training in the comprehensive department? 
is basic to instructional work in this area. 

Physical education teachers could very profitably meet to evaluate the pro- 
gram and practices in effect. These people find it difficult to get together due 
to their after-school activity program. Since a new supervisor of physical edu- 
cation has been appointed, we should consult with him on the many issues 
faced in this area of instruction. 

The two instructors of music often confer on matters of mutual concern. 
The director of music and his assistant have been very helpful in matters that 


relate to this area. 
WEEKLY CONFERENCES OF PRINCIPAL AND ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL 


These weekly conferences have proven very valuable in the administration of 
the school. The problems discussed are too numerous even to list. Many changes 
in practice and policy grew out of these meetings. Listing a few of the items 
discussed will serve to illustrate the meaningfulness of these get-togethers: 
the conduct and behavior of Woodward pupils, remodeling the student store, 
the assistant principal’s responsibilities in supervision, test results and their 
implications, attendance procedures and what might be done to improve them, 
duties of clerical help, book-room procedures and accounting for textbooks, 
welfare and award committee functions, and teachers’ meetings—several meet- 
ings were planned co-operatively. 


WEEKLY GUIDANCE CONFERENCES 


The counselors meet with the principal for an hour each week. It is need- 
less to say that these sessions have proven their worth as this practice has been 
in effect for the past two years. Here again time and space does not permit 
a report of the items discussed. The agenda is made up co-operatively and any 
member of the group feels free to bring up items for consideration. 

A few of the items given thought are listed to indicate the diversity of the 
problems faced by this group of staff members: grouping for instruction, inter- 
pretation of test results—the utilization of tests, vocational guidance at Wood- 
ward—how to improve this service, education-business-industry day observance, 


appraisal of our guidance program, options and how this procedure can be im- 
proved, summer school make-up work, behavior problems and our practices, 


policy on absence, desirable changes in the curriculum, and mental hygiene at 
Woodward. 


SCHEDULED AND UNSCHEDULED CONFERENCES 


Countless meetings on a wide variety of problems are being held. This has 
been helpful to say the least. We are all convinced that we need more indi- 
vidual teacher conferences, and each year finds the supervisory and administra- 
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tive personnel of the school improving its functioning in this regard. As we 


learn to exchange thinking on instructional matters, we will find some better 


ways of doing our work. 


PUPIL ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


Some may wonder why the pupil activity program has been included in this 
report. However, those that have given thought to this matter will not ques- 
tion for one moment that this program of activities has tremendous possibilities 
for improving the instructional program of the school. Let us, therefore, take 
a brief look at the activity program, sponsored at Woodward, keeping in mind 
the opportunities for improved instruction. The student council has done an 
excellent piece of work. This organization is well on the way to becoming the 
power in school affairs that the most enthusiastic supporter of the student 
council movement envisions. Our continued support of this service group’s 
efforts will improve working conditions for all. 

Let us look at some of the projects which this group of pupils took upon 
themselves. These problems were tackled and in almost every instance condi- 
tions were improved: better study halls, study hall librarians, big brother and 
sister movement, supplies in lavatories, Christmas and Thanksgiving programs 
and collections, decorations for the building at holidays, polio collection, reno- 
vation of art objects, trafic on the stairs, better conduct in classrooms and in 
the corridors, improved attendance at interscholastic games, the all-sports 
dinner, a thrift club, lost and found articles, orientation for new pupils, revision 
of the student council constitution, ushers for public assemblies, and improved 
conditions in the lunchroom. 

The Annual, sponsored by two staff members, is a fine record of the year’s 
work. This publication closed the year in excellent shape financially. It is our 
intention to make this school publication a student project completely, not 


the work of professionals or staff sponsors. 


The Bulldog, the school newspaper, has again rendered excellent service to 
the pupils and the school community. Financially, the paper has had a difficult 
time. A faculty business manager will give time to the financial problems of 
this publication. It is confidently predicted that this activity will soon be put 
upon a sound financial basis. 


The Commercialite, the weekly mimeographed paper of the commercial voca- 
tional department of the school, serves as a good training device for those who 
work at producing this publication. 


The home-room guidance program involved large numbers of pupils in sig- 
nificant group activities concerned with the individual pupil’s personality and 
with affairs of importance to the school program at large. These home-room 
meetings have been helpful in making the program of instruction more effective. 
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The interscholastic athletic program follows the traditional pattern. Ways 
to supplement this program with a broad and comprehensive offering of intra- 
mural sports need to be found. 

The girls’ athletic association provides recreational opportunities for a large 
number of our girls. Perhaps this program needs to be expanded so as to serve 
more girls with a varied and more complete offering of sports activities 

Social activities at Woodward are few. The reasons for this situation are many 
and obvious. The senior class-day party, club and miscellaneous organization 
parties, interscholastic games, and a few outings and picnics constitute the 
program, We need to find ways to offer our pupils more experiences in this 
area. 

The wiswal-aids squad has improved its service during the year just past. 
Many problems persist and we have encountered new ones as the use of audio- 
visual aids has grown. The instructional program has been improved by the 
larger and more effective use of these aids. 

We have co-operated with a number of community agencies and the results 
have been good. Three of our number work with YMCA and YWCA groups. 
Officials of the Y have helped us on many occasions. The Junior Red Cross 
movement in our school is strong. Plans call for it to become more significant 
in reaching our goals. A Civilian Defense Committee, including school per- 
sonnel and representative citizens, will be heard from in the months to come. 
A sub-committee of the superintendent's inter-group committee is at work 
studying ways in which the school can render better service to our pupils. 


The safety, human relations, and world affairs institutes involved a good 


many pupils. These pupil representatives reported back to their respective 
groups. This technique has spread the benefits to the student body at large. 
The technique developed by the sponsor of the safety institute project was out- 
standing. The panel that reported to each grade did a most excellent job. 


The Hi-Capades, the drama workshop presentation, and the various holiday 
observance meetings highlighted the assembly program. Here the co-operation 
of all staff members is needed so that the assembly program can become the 
heart of the school program 

Let it be said in summary that the only justification for extracurricular 
activities is that they help achieve the broad general purposes of the school. 
With continued study of this important program of activities, we can make 


them much more significant. 
MEETINGS WITH PARENTS 


We have upon occasion called upon parents to help with certain projects of 
significance to the school. On two different occasions, small parent groups were 
asked to meet with certain members of the staff to discuss the philosophy of 
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Woodward. These sessions were helpful and we look forward to the time when 
we can get much greater help from this source. 
A city-wide parent advisory committee on high-school social clubs represents 


each of the various schools in our system. It is called to discuss problems and 


policies of and for the many social clubs that the board of education recently 


included in the extracurricular program. We here at Woodward are not directly 
involved as we have only one or two organizations that might be considered 
in this category. The parent groups will very likely become much more active 
during the next school year. Its work can very well have significance for the 
Woodward pupils. 
EXTRACLASS ACTIVITIES OF STAFF MEMBERS 

This article would be incomplete if it did not include mention of the many 
extraclass activities of staff members. These activities have much to do with 
maintaining a high level of efficiency in our instruction. The following listing 
indicates the variety of professional improvement activities engaged in by 
the Woodward staff: membership in professional organizations; in community 
organizations; and in social, recreational, and religious groups; central office 
committees; advanced professional work in universities and colleges, and attend- 
ance at professional meetings, conventions, and workshops. We are making a 
careful study of the many extraclass activities of each staff member. This study 
will undoubtedly prove helpful in bringing about balance and desirable direction 
to the overall out-of-class activities of the faculty. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT 


The complete organization for improved instruction at Woodward has been 
brought into sharper focus this year. As the various groups become more 
effective in co-operatively solving the problems that confront them, the work 
of each staff member will become more satisfying and, therefore, easier. 
Assuredly, it should be said that we have resolved few of our serious problems. 
We have, however, defined them more clearly and in some instances made 
good progress in the direction of an improved situation. One conclusion can 
be stated with assurance—Woodward today is a better place in which to live 
and work than it was some months ago. We have a good spirit and morale both 
among the pupils and the staff. Credit is due to each member of the staff for 
this improved situation. With their continued understanding help, Woodward 
will go on to bigger and better service to its pupils and thus to the community. 





How Can We Evaluate the Co-Curricular 
Program? 


GLADYS BENERD 


Picspinien will admit that they have a co-curricular program, 
but have they evaluated it to see if it is meeting the needs of the students 
and if not why not? Do art, music, drama, debate and athletics meet the 
activity needs of all the students? Evaluation is the weakest part of our co- 
curricular program. One of the educational objectives is ". . . to provide for the 
pupils the conditions needed for their fullest development, conditions which 
tend to make the pupils integrated, well-adjusted participants in constructive 
social activity.”' If the school curriculum is going to meet the above objective, 
each school will need to evaluate the activity program provided for the students 


and ask themselves: 


1. Do the students receive instruction and practice in sharing responsibility? 

2. Do they have opportunities to deal with tensions that arise? 

3. Do they have a part in planning the discussion activities of the group meetings? 

4. Is the over-social pupil kept from over doing? 

5. Is the unsocial pupil who is in need of the influence of a club, encouraged to find 


the group in which he can be at ease? 

The administrators can be of service to the faculty and pupils by evaluating 
the co-curricular program. M. E. Herriott’s? scale for judging a junior high 
school has been adapted from Will French and Will Ransom’s “Evaluating the 
Curriculum for Provision for Meeting the Imperative Needs of Youth.” 
The scale for judging the junior high school 1S divided into eight parts: 
(A) Objectives; (B) Instructional Program; (C) Student Body Organizations; 
(D) Teachers; (E) Guidance and Counseling; (F) Service Units; (G) Adminis- 
tration; (H) The School Plant. The questions selected from the scale were the 
ones that could be directly applied to the activity program. 

A. Objectives: Are all-school government activities particlpated in by the pupils, 
teachers, and administrators? Are all pupils self-organized and self-governed with optimum 


adult encouragement and counsel? 
B. Instructional Program: Does it enable youth to be participating citizens of their 
school and community, and to become increasingly oriented to adult citizenship? Is there 
1 Trow, Clark, William How Shall We Teach Ethics’’, The School Review, December, 1951, pp. 519-523 


Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, “Pupil Activity Program"’, 1950 Edition, The Srudy, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. ¢ pp. 38-48 


Gladys Benerd is Faculty Sponsor of Student Activities and Teacher-Counselor in 


Stockton College, Alameda, California 
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provision for leisure-time experiences, for personal growth and wholesome group relation- 
ships? Are there opportunities for group living, personality and character development, 
growth in respect for others and their rights, and in ethical insights? 

C. Student Body Organizations: All the questions apply. 

D. Teachers: Are they qualified to participate in and guide extracurricular activities? 

The questions in Herriott’s scale for judging a junior high school could be 
applied to the elementary, secondary, and college educational programs. 

The results of R. J. Hannelly’s* curriculum evaluation questionnaire at 
Phoenix College indicated that there is a difference of opinion between the 
teacher and the student with reference to the curriculum. The writer of this 
paper selected only the items in the evaluation that apply to the activity 
program. The ratings of the questions were by points; the highest rating 
received five points and the lowest one point. 

13. The scool encourages the fullest possible participation of students in a broad pro- 
gram of leisure-time activities. The students rated this 2 points below the teachers rating 
TR.—4; SR.—2 

14. Students are encouraged to explore activities which demand active participation as 
well as activity of the spectator type. TR.—3; SR.—1. 

15. In selecting teachers, consideration is given to their competence in promoting and 
guiding leisure pursuits. TR.—3; SR.—1. 

In items 13, 14, and 15, the students rate the questions two points lower 
than the faculty. From my own experience and from examination of available 
literature in the field of co-curricular activities, I believe the students’ ratings 


in many schools would be nearer right than the teachers’ ratings. 
C. Gilbert Wrenn recommends the following questions? as a guide to 


evaluating a club: 


1. What were the most thoroughly satisfying meetings or programs of the club this year? 
2. What values have you personally received from the group experience? 


3. What improvements in the group, the school, or the community resulted from the 
club's activities? 


4. In what ways can the club be improved? 


THE COOPERATIVE STUDY OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL STANDARDS 


The Cooperative Study of Secondary-School Standards committee has provided 
a “Pupil Activity Program” evaluation outline that could be used to advantage 
by the administrators of schools at all levels of education. When we examine 
the evaluation form, we find that the committee which set up thé questions 
thought of the co-curricular program as a part of the curriculum. To quote: 
". .. there can be no rigid dividing line, educationally, between the classroom 


activities sometimes called ‘extra-curricular activities.’ 


8 Hannelly, Robert J., “(CCommunication, Our Problem,” The Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, May, 1950, pp. 60-65 
4 Wrenn, C. Gilbert., Student Personnel Work in College, New York: Ronald Press Company, 1951, 


P. die 








HOW DEMOCRATIC IS THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF YOUR SCHOOL? 





@ It is generally agreed that a school is not completely democratically 
administered unless it has some form of student participation in 
school administration. 





DO YOU HAVE A STUDENT COUNCIL 
IN YOUR SCHOOL? 





@ The National Association of Student Councils of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals maintains an office in 
Washington, D. C., which is equipped to assist you in organizing a 
student council. 


@ Numerous other services are also available which will help make 


your student council an effective influence for good in your school. 





ENROLL YOUR SCHOOL NOW 
FOR 1953-54 MEMBERSHIP 





Fill out the membership application blank in this issue of Toe BULLETIN 


and mail it with the fee for a school your size to: 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STUDENT COUNCILS 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 











When writing advertisers mention THE BULLETIN 








Life Adjustment Education After Five Years 
RAYMOND J. YOUNG 


= year concluded five years of re-emphasis and reorientation of effort 
in the secondary schools of America to educate more effectively pupils for 
successful current living and anticipated future life. That the first national 
conference on education for life adjustment convened in Chicago is now a 
matter of historic fact, and the reworded Prosser resolution has served as the 
basis for much general concern. It has emphasized anew the gap between school 
and life and the failure of the American public secondary schools adequately to 
serve either society or individuals. A number of educators in both colleges 
and secondary schools have been shocked out of their happy complacency with 
the startling realization that, although the time is already too late, something 
must be done or the public secondary school of today will follow in the foot- 
steps of the Latin grammar school and the academy. 

From five years of experience and endeavor to make secondary education 
more effective have developed certain misconceptions concerning programs of 
education for life adjustment. It seems desirable that to keep misguided but 
well-meaning influences from hindering or thwarting the general life adjustment 
movement as it is gaining acceptance and tempo, a clarification be made concern- 
ing certain issues. The experience of some leading schools in attempting to meet 
more effectively the needs of pupils and of society seems to provide desirable 
orientation for other schools wishing to participate in such a gigantic enterprise. 
Attention is given here to the clarification of certain misconceptions and to 
identification of characteristics observable in schools experiencing an attempt 
to educate for effective adjustment in life. 


COMMON MISCONCEPTIONS OF EDUCATION FOR LIFE ADJUSTMENT 


Probably one of the more frequently voiced misconceptions is that life adjust- 
ment education is a course based on pupil problems added to the curriculum. 
Although it may include such a course, it is much more. The content and 
procedures of every course and experience are adapted in such a way as to be 
based upon pupil problems and to contribute toward effecting adjustments to 


them. The danger in having such a “course” is that too many teachers are 


prone to feel that George is doing the job. They fail to understand the necessity 


Raymond J. Young is Assistant Professor of Education at Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
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for adapting their work. Simultaneously, the implication that it is a “new 
brand” of education which can be put on or taken off by administrative edict 
like an article of wearing apparel is at once dangerous and falicious. Not 
infrequently will one hear school administrators proclaim that they have heard 
or read a little about life adjustment education and it sounds good. So they 
believe they will try some of it next year if time permits in the schedule. The 
implication that life adjustment education is something to be spooned from a 
dish like a new salad for sampling by pseudo-connoisseurs in positions of authority 
to dabble seems indeed tragic. Long has been the day when the educational 
world has heard the words without the music or failed to catch the spirit which 
promulgates effective practice and sets the design for desired progress. 


No Novelty Here 

Accompanying the above-mentioned misconception is the false idea that life 
adjustment education is something new concocted as a hasty panacea for the 
ills of the present situation which will quickly die of its own inertia as soon 
as something else is devised to replace it. Life adjustment education, however, 
is very, very old. Many attempts have been made throughout the centuries 
to implement the letter of it as well as the spirit underlying it. It is only the 
continuance of a reaction to the inevitable, ominous, but hastily widening gap 
between school curriculums and their effectiveness in meeting the societal and 
individual needs of everyday living outside their walls. A previous outstanding 
historic emphasis and attempt in this century to inculcate the spirit of life 
adjustment among the educators of America was made by the Committee on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education in 1918. Cognizance of this problem 
was tangibly evidenced in the Committee’s formulation of the Seven Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education. The spirit of life adjustment education far 
antedates the present century. It is not new. The time is rapidly approaching 
when those human elements of our present secondary schools who fail or refuse 
to implement the spirit to the letter will fall by the wayside as a casualty in 
the progress of civilization. 


All Are Inctuded 


A second major retarding misconception has been that life adjustment edu- 
cation is only for pupils in the sixty-per-cent group who do not continue their 
formal education after high-school graduation. Rather conclusive evidence 
indicates little or no relationship exists between the pattern of courses taken 
in high-school and subsequent college success when mental ability is constant. 
Those traits necessary for success in college seem to be similar to the ones 
which employers in business and industry find to be a necessary requisite for 


employee success. Success in life generally seems to be contingent on factors 


which have little relationship to the pattern of courses taken in high school 
or information acquired there. 
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The life activities of every adult person whether a ditch-digging laborer or a 
highly trained and educated specialist seem to vary in degree rather than kind. 
Nearly all persons, regardless of occupation, will be citizens, consumers of goods 
and services, workers in contact with other people; and a majority will be 
parents and homemakers, will have leisure time to use, will be in a position to 
conserve the natural and human resources of our country and desire to main- 
tain good physical and mental health. Why, then, should not the outcomes of 
secondary-school educational efforts be to assist all youth to adjust in all areas 
of their present and future living more effectively than they would otherwise? 
It is not for sixty per cent but for one hundred per cent that education for life 


adjustment is intended. 


The Curriculum 

The misconception that life adjustment education discards the three R’s or 
hard work is the most preposterous of them all. Cognizance is taken, however, 
that mere acquisition of information is only one essential to effective adjustment 
in the life of any individual. Emphasis is placed upon the three R’s as much as 
ever, but as only one of several types of growth about which all school personnel 
are concerned who are helping boys and girls grow in the ways necessary for 
effective adjustment in life as they live it. Acquisition of information becomes 
functional and a means of effecting desired adjustments in life rather than ends 
in themselves for the sake of training mental facilities. Pupils actually will be 
judged to be working harder—but mainly because they want to. 

The interpretation that, when a school embarks upon a plan of educating for 
effective adjustment in life, pupils will be allowed to take any subject which 
they please is false. Admittedly, the elective system of recent years permitted 
such a situation to develop, and there is an erroneous concept that a program 
for life adjustment will permit a reversion to that undesirable situation again. 
On the contrary, there probably is more prescription, and all pupils will have 
experiences in all areas of common problems. This does not, however, eliminate 
elective courses which meet special needs. As a result of improved guidance 
services, pupils are enabled to make wiser choices of electives than before. More 
attention is given to caring for individual differences within the framework 
of existing courses rather than the indiscriminate accretion of additional courses 


and a provision of free election by pupils. 


OBSERVABLE CHARACTERISTICS OF PROGRAMS FOR LIFE ADJUSTMENT 


A few schools have caught the real meaning of education for life adjust- 
ment and have made a common sense approach to implementing the concept. 
Discovery of common misconceptions among educators concerning the meaning 
and nature of education for life adjustment leads the author to believe that 


perhaps a surveillance of those schools where implementation is effected will 
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reveal some of its true characteristics. What are some of the characteristics to 
be found in a school promoting life adjustment education for the youth of its 


community? 


Educational Leadership 


One of the first obvious characteristics of such a school is that it contains 
an administration which is a servant to pupils and the instructional staff. The 
administration provides the professional leadership and co-ordination; it stimu- 
lates co-operative group work wherein teachers with mutual problems and 
concerns seek solutions to their difficulties together. Lay participation and wide 
teacher and pupil participation in formulating policies and practices are evident. 
Autocratic and dictatorial policies and procedures have been replaced with a 
continuous program of in-service education developed through the understand- 
ing leadership of the administrative and supervisory staff. The central focus of 
such a program is upon the study of many such problems as abound in most 
schools and the study for and making of important decisions rather than upon 
improving teachers. Desired teacher growth is a concomitant outcome. Admin- 
istrative policies are arrived at through co-operative study, responsible faculty 
Participation, and majority opinion. Teachers are provided time during the 
school day for study and planning, often together. Proper scheduling often 
enables several teachers who are working on the same problem or project to 
meet together on school time to continue their co-operative effort. Appropriate 
professional materials including books, monographs, and periodicals having a 
bearing upon school problems are made available for use by the staff. These 
materials are made accessible in a study room other than the principal's office 
or the school library. Professional materials and the released time serve as 
bases for developing plans co-operatively whereby the teachers are assisted in 
applying the information in the solution of a real problem. Such a school 
often provides a block of time of one or two weeks for planning prior to the 
opening of school in the fall and after closing in the spring when teachers have 
no other teaching commitments. Careful planning and a high quality of pro- 
fessional leadership are necessary so that each teacher involved gains a clear 
concept of the job to be done during these planning or work sessions. Particular 
attention must be given to inducting and orienting teachers new to the building 
each year if continuity, direction, and sequence of the program is to be 


maintained. 


Teachers are provided freedom and encouragement for sound educational 
experimentation during the school day. Little, if any, change in instruction will 


occur without sound and systematic experimentation. Teachers will not experi- 
ment without administrative sanction and guidance. Guidance and leadership 
both from within and without the school are necessary to assist teachers in 
maintaining a feeling of security as they experiment and depart from the way 
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they have always conducted learning experiences. Results of continuous co- 


operative evaluation assist teachers in gaining the confidence and security they 





need. 









Evaluation 





A school promoting life adjustment education provides for a periodic co- 
operative and systematic evaluation of all phases and activities of the school 
to determine progress made and the effectiveness of procedures employed. Each 
evaluation begins with a consideration of the types of pupil behavior thought 
to be necessary for the effective adjustment to life now and in the future. A 
co-operative effort attempts to ascertain the extent to which the several phases 
and activities of the school are effective in promoting the realization of these 
desired behaviors in the pupil. As a part of the over-all evaluation, one will 
find the faculty carrying on organized follow-up studies of graduates and drop- 


outs and using the results to improve the educational programs and services of 












the schools. 







Guidance and Education are Synonymous 






A more adequate guidance service, both individual and group, has been 
developed out of co-operative faculty study of pupil problems. This service 
is based upon the collection and use of pupil and community data obtained to 
serve a felt need and focused on all phases of pupil growth. As a result, these 
data are widely used by teachers to serve the purposes for which they were 
obtained, and all phases of instruction are enriched through planned group and 
individual guidance. To many teachers, subject matter to be covered has 
become less important than pupil growth; it is used only as a vehicle or means 
toward effecting pupil growth and adjustment. Members of the school and 
community justify the educational experiences and methods of providing them 
by their contributions to the growth and development of desired pupil behaviors. 












Emphasis is placed on meeting the common needs of all pupils in achieving 
effective adjustability in all areas of living. Pupils are afforded experiences in 
all areas of living including those essential to future educational and vocational 
planning. The educational program is enriched by more effective use of com- 
munity resources. More opportunities are afforded for giving pupils supervised 
and co-ordinated work experience and practical applications of learning experi- 
ences to life problems. To emphasize the common needs does not indicate that 
special needs of individuals are not met; for in so far as the school is able to 










do so, it continues to do so. 










Unity of Effort 
Teachers seem to have a purpose and to know what it is they are working 
to achieve. Each teacher seems to have goals similar to every other teacher in 
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the school. Within the existing framework of courses, teachers seem to have 
thought through the ways by which the course each is teaching could be modified 
or adapted to contribute most to effecting pupil adjustment in the several areas 
of his present and future living. Content and experiences within the course 
seem to be focused on life problems and their solution, and information acquired 
serves as a basis for assisting in the solution. All other irrelevant or outmoded 
information is omitted if it no longer serves a purpose. Since not all school 
subjects contribute equally as much to effecting adjustment in all areas of 
living, each teacher adapts the course to contribute toward adjustment in the 
particular areas in which it does contribute. Since the contributions of various 
courses to the areas of living may overlap some, the result is a feeling that 
both teachers and pupils have similar purposes and a plan for co-operatively 
achieving them. Discipline problems are fewer. Pupil purpose and work on 
solving meaningful problems have replaced motivation by fear of low grades 
or threatened punishment. School activities related to effecting successful adjust- 
ment to life are meaningful and interesting. Much emphasis is placed upon 
the development of social, mental, physical, and emotional attitudes, ideals, 
interests, habits, skills, understandings, concepts, and appreciations as well as 
information which will enable boys and girls to make the most satisfying and 


effective adjustments of which they are capable in all areas of life. 


Nature of Participation 


An entire faculty may be engaged in solving some problems, or experimenta- 
tion may be confined to a small group of teachers representing various subject 
areas who are favorable to the idea and working on a single project. Such a 
small group of teachers may all represent a single broad field subject area. 
Administrators have not forced reluctant and skeptical teachers to participate. 
It is likely that in a school where most of the faculty are participating, several 
members co-operated only after sensing the success of co-operative effort and 
improved teaching of those who were favorable at first. Since small groups or 
committees work more effectively than the total faculty in one big body, small 
special committees may be set up under the direction of a steering committee 
in a school of any size. Each committee may be responsible for studying some 
problem. Regardless of the number of persons involved, provision exists to use 
qualified pupils and laymen as advisory and active participants in committee 
work. 


A LOOK TO THE FUTURE 


The rapidly increasing cognizance by truly qualified and professionally minded 
secondary-school administrators of the need for a common sense approach to 
implementing a more realistic, functional, and effective educational program 
to meet the needs of all youth is extremely heartening. The diversity and 


heterogenity of the average secondary-school pupil enrollment have precipitated 
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problems which have not been generally coped with too successfully as schools 
have failed to adjust to evolving conditions. If certain misconceptions can be 
intercepted and clarified concerning the recent reorientation of effort in pro- 
viding educational experiences designed to effect a more satisfactory adjustment 
to the problems arising in life for all youth, the future holds much promise. 
There is very good reason to believe that at last, after over thirty years of 
procrastination, the suggested and needed changes long over due will be 
generally implemented in American secondary education. Several singularly 
important trends and events are encouraging and lend credence to this belief. 

Administrative positions are being held by more professionally minded, edu- 
cated, and competent persons who need not hide feelings of inadequacies 
and insecurities behind autocratic and undemocratic practices. Consequently, 
increased community member, teacher, and pupil participation in formulating 
educational policies and in making major decisions has tended to vitalize and 
improve the effectiveness of educational programs. The sacredness and inherent 
values of any subject for inclusion in the curriculum has been generally 
disapproved. Automatic transfer of values gained from studying a particular 
subject has been discredited. The cultural veneer attributed to a high-school 
education of the past has disappeared as enrollments have increased. Much 
conclusive evidence obtained in recent years consistently indicates a failure of 
secondary-school educational institutions to meet individual and societal needs. 

These factors are but a few, and, when considered along with the nationally 
widespread concern of educators and laymen over the situation in the face of 
increased criticism from many quarters, they point the way to much improve- 
ment in the future. The progress of the many schools that have already begun 
to implement an educational program for life adjustment further attests this 


fact. Those schools are to be commended for their leadership. 





CIVIL AIR PATROL 


Do you know about the CAP aviation education program? 


How can it help your school and town? 


For information write to: 
Dr. Mervin K. Strickler 
Aviation Educationist 
Hqs.—Civil Air Patrol 
Bolling Air Force Base 
Washington, D. C. 














The Crux of Life Adjustment Education 


EDWARD K. HANKIN 


[— historic resolution in June of 1945 launched a new period of 
contemplation and appraisal in the history of American education. He directed 
attention to a condition which was not new, but which appeared to be worsening 
in the absence of satisfactory solutions. The group which Prosser pinpointed 
as neglected in his original resolution is still with us. In many communities 
the youth in this group do not appear to be much better off than they were 
at the time of the resolution. Without a doubt our continuing neglect of this 
estimated 60 per cent is not willful. In part, it is due to our own limitations 
and other conditions beyond our control. It might also be partly the result of 
the way we have approached the problem. For example, Prosser’s rather terse 
and forceful resolution’ was rewritten? within three months in a form which 
was wordier and less specific in terms of the neglected group. How far this 
generalized approach to the problem influenced the efforts and effectiveness 
of the Commission and others working on the problem is difficult to estimate. 
To some the outcomes have been disappointingly general and lacking in con- 


crete approaches to improvement in our service for the neglected group. Per- 
haps the Commission feels this way too, for there is an unexplained return to 
the original wording of the Prosser Resolution in the recently published report 
of the first Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth.* In addi- 
tion to reviewing the history of the problem and related events, this report 
summarizes the results of the Commission’s work and the progress made on 


state and local levels. From this report we might infer that we are somewhat 


in agreement as to which pupils constitute the neglected 60 per cent group 
and the nature of their needs. It is likewise evident that we have much to 
learn about how to serve those needs, and how to keep these youngsters in 
school while we try. We haven’t come up with learning activities to develop 
the abilities and other characteristics we believe these boys and girls need for 
living full and useful lives nor have we found the appeals, the drives, which 

1 Every Youth in High School—Life Adjustment Education for Each. Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. 1947. Page 2. 

2 Ibid, Page 5. 


3 Vitalizing Secondary Education, Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C 
1951. Page 29 


Edward K. Hankin is Professor of Education and Head of Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion at the Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 
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will cause them to stay in school and engage in such activities with the enthu- 


siasm and application so essential to learning. 

And this is the crux of the problem! Why are some youngsters of high- 
school age willing to apply themselves to their studies sufficiently to master 
them and for long enough to complete graduation, while the pupils we 
are here concerned with are indifferently present in school and often only 
until they can find an escape? Pupils in the first group, while mastering sub- 
ject matter which has little appeal or felt purpose for the second group, some- 
what incidentally acquires the very qualities we think are most appropriate to 
the rather obscure future of Prosser’s “60 per cent”: the attitudes, apprecia- 
tions, fundamental abilities, and generalized habits. One of the big differences 
in the two groups is that the first group—including the “college prep,” the 
“commercial” and the “vocational” pupils—has a purpose which both those 
in the group and the school recognize, and for which appropriate activities 
have been developed. The neglected group, on the other hand, lacking aroused 
interests, or pronounced aptitudes (which is probably fortunate for a society 
having a large number of jobs to be done requiring no unusual aptitudes or 
interests), also lacks the drives which allow us to serve their brothers and sisters 
more easily. As implied by Prosser’s Resolution, but apparently often overlooked 
since then, the difference between these two groups is in terms of recognized 
vocational objectives. All have needs somewhat in common for preparing for 
other aspects of life: consumer, homemaker, citizen. We recognize that the 
60 per cent group includes pupils with the full range of capabilities and not 
merely the slow learners. Hence, they cannot be charged with lack of fore- 
sight as a distinctive characteristic. Therefore, the group which stays and 
benefits from our nonvocational activities must be basically attracted and 
held by their vocational interests and more pronounced aptitudes. 

This does mot lead to the conclusion that what we ought to do is to offer 
bigger and better specialized vocational education. Leastwise, this is mof true 
for the boys whose specialized vocational futures are so unpredictable and so 
undemanding of in-school preparation as to make a program of specialized 
vocational education unwarranted if not impossible. The answer for girls 
might be different, since we are certain of the long-term vocational futures 
of a majority of girls, and since there is much we ought to do to prepare them 
better for that future. 

To get back to the boys: the boys who have not developed strong voca- 
tional interests or have not discovered unusual or pronounced vocational apti- 
tudes—talents—the boys in Prosser’s 60 per cent group; the answer is neither 
obvious nor easy. The answer must be a double-barrelled one, for as previously 
stated, we must find activities which they will engage in with some intensity 
and which also will produce the developments we have identified as essential— 
for them and for society. It is important not only what they do, but also hou 
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they do it. And some suggest the how is more important than the what. This 
reasoning can be carried too far, however. 

Lacking pronounced vocational objectives, what appeals can we make? There 
appear to be at least three alternatives: 

One, which has particularly received considerable attention under the impetus 
of Life Adjustment Education and which has not produced very encouraging 
results, is to try to sell high-school education in terms of the non-vocational 
aspects of living—six of the “seven,” nine of the “ten,” three of the “four”— 
take your pick. Except that these boys aren’t moved mightily by non-voca- 
tional needs; no more, at least, than their more fortunate, clearly vocational 
brothers. And so, in many schools, indifference and pupil dropouts continue. 
There is no suggestion here, however, that we should discontinue our efforts 
to have these lads recognize and try to prepare for the non-vocational aspects 
of living. Rather, we should explore this area and carefully appraise results! 

Another possible approach, and again one which is being tried by some, is 
to offer appropriate learning activities which provide immediate and direct 
satisfaction to the pupil—activities which he will enjoy doing. This is the 
technique employed so successfully by many elementary school teachers, and 
for similar reasons. The trick is to discover what learning activities these 
boys enjoy doing and then bend these activities to serve their needs. 

The third approach, proposed* but not as yet tried out in the public secondary 
schools to any extent, is the use of incentives unrelated to the desired outcomes; 
for example, MONEY! In our practical world, the effectiveness of payment in 
cash for prescribed activity is little questioned. We only ask that the activity 
be productive; that value be given for payment received. Certain higher insti- 
tutions, Berea and Blackburn for example, have done this with apparent suc- 
cess, although the purposes are not clearly the same as those recognized here. 
Neither is the procedure so simple in our public schools and with our current 
folkways. A possible alternative to this approach is the use of non-monetary 
incentives. Although much less universal in appeal, many problems inherent 
to the payment of pupils for performing what are basically learning activities 
are avoided. This is the kind of device used extensively by the Scouting move- 
ment. Probably much could be learned by studying the procedures employed 
therein, such as the awarding of badges, ranks, and similar honors for the per- 
formance of prescribed activities and the development of desired abilities. 


Having identified a problem obviously does not solve it. But, identification 
is the first step of solution. For a while, at least, we need not spend ourselves 
more in characterizing the undeserved youth, or in naming their needs. Rather, 
we should devote ourselves to finding non-vocational appeals to activities which 


will serve both their vocational and non-vocational needs. 


4 Hankin, Edward K., “Work Experience Within Our Schools,” Educational Record, Vol. XXXII, 
No. 2, April 1951, Pp. 217-230. 
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Must We Segregate? 


CHARLES A. TONSOR 


\ HEN a student is having difficulty with his school work, two ques- 
tions suggest themselves: (1) Is he unwilling to profit by the school offering? 
(2) Is he unable to profit by the school offering? It is very easy to assume 
the latter; but it may be the former. The situations are very different. In the 
first instance, the fundamental factor is personality; in the second, it is mental 
endowment. In the first, we may lead a horse to water but we cannot make 
him drink. In the second, he may be unable to drink. 

Granted that it is mental endowment, two other questions arise: (1) Is 
it a case of limited mental endowment? (2) Is it a case of speed of mental 
action; i.¢., Is our pace too fast for him to follow? In the second case, many 
may profit by our usual offering. They are the pluggers—those who know their 
limitations and succeed by dint of hard work, very hard work. 

It has become the practice to segregate pupils of lesser ability. Yet, the 
students in the latter two groups resent that segregation. When XG (experi- 
mental slow) classes were established at our school with different texts from 
the regular class texts, there was protest. These pupils wanted the same books 
as the rest. They were pacified when “written down” editions were provided 
with the same titles as the originals. Nor are these youth’s needs satisfied by 
segregating them in an industrial arts course apart from the rest. Handcraft 
is not the panacea for these pupils. Many have no more skill in this field 
than in the academic field. Some have. Intelligence is required here also; 
only the avenue of expression is different. They no more want to be in an 
adjusted crafts class than in an academic class. 

The vocational wants and plans of the slow learner may be on a lower level 
and much simpler than those of the normal and superior, but their social wants 
and needs are equal. They may be hewers of wood and drawers of water, but, 
outside of that, they want the same social life and the same consideration as 
extended to their friends. They resent bitterly the label of social inferiority that 
results from segregations. 


LIFE SITUATIONS 


Why must we segregate them in school? In the realm of business and profes- 
sions they will not be segregated but will work one with the other. The account- 


Charles A. Tonsor is Principal of the Grover Cleveland High School in Brooklyn, 
New York. 
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ant will work in the same office with the record keeper; the punch-card opera- 
tor, with the secretary; the laboratory technician or X-ray technician, with 
the doctor or the dentist; the engineer, with the draftsman or foreman and 
machinist. Both groups work together but on different levels. Why not a 
similar situation in high school? Ought we not prepare for this co-operation 
which is inevitable in the world outside? 

The less gifted pupils resent a label that marks them off from the rest in 
quality. There is no gripe if they receive 65 per cent in the academic course 
and the gifted receive 95 per cent. In fact they rather pride themselves on 
association with the gifted. But, there is a gripe when they receive 75 per cent 
in the general course and often mother or father comes up to protest that 
placement. To my way of thinking, the young people are right. The true way 
is “each according to his ability” in the same association. 

This means “group” instruction or “adjusted” instruction, but that should 
cause no difficulty. Group training has been with us for years and, when the 
efforts of the bright can be used to help along the less speedy, a very desirable 
social situation—co-operation—is furthered. There is no scar left on the per- 
sonality. Then if special help is needed, it is seen and appreciated. But segre- 
gation on the basis of 1.Q., R.A., A.G. and what-have-you does not sit right. 

Moreover, if group dynamics have any value, they should help us here. 
The tone set by the group holds its members in line. Reading thrives in an 
atmosphere for reading, and the slower feel the stimulus. Moreover, the fact 
that they are with those who value education, leads them to value it. Only, 
we must not make the mistake of expecting the same result from all. Regular 
English may seem unsuited to the slow, yet they sit in the same theatre and 
watch Ivanhoe or Quo Vadis. 

When return to normal classes was held out by us to XG pupils, they worked 
liked beavers. True the work was not equal to that of their more gifted mates, 
but they were learning because they wanted to work with the gifted and to 
profit from the work of the gifted. That is the situation beyond the doors 
of the school. Must we, therefore, segregate—and hurt? 

Some one will ask about those in the remedial reading program; shouldn't 
they be segregated? Only if there is a question of a remedial deficiency, the 
perfection of an ill-developed skill. But there are many in so-called remedial 


programs who are irremedial. They have progressed as far as they ever will. 


To keep them forever in a remedial class does not make sense. Their social 
maturity is that of the rest of the group. They may profit more through the 
development of listening skills than they could possibly profit from the reading 
class. As one of the teachers in our program put it: “In my two G (remedial) 
classes this term I have a few big fellows (men would be a better word) who 
resent being segregated with little boys and girls whose reading grade approxi- 


” 


mates their own. 
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Segregation is a by-product of a planned society. In a democratic com- 
munity, there is no such segregation either in church, community activities, 
or what-have-you. Those of lesser ability look to those of greater ability for 
advice, counsel, and léadership but not on a segregated level. Why should our 


schools develop the idea of second-class citizens? Why should we deprive the 


less able of the help and the stimulus of the able? Why should we deprive the 


able of the opportunity to develop their social responsibility for the less able? 

In the last analysis education is what a pupil teaches himself, not what a 
teacher gives him. The gifted, therefore, will not suffer. In spite of the atroci- 
ties inflicted on our pupils in the name of educational progress, we have never 
been able to ruin them. They have a resiliency which enables them to snap 


back and throw off any misguided pressures. Why then segregate? 





NEWS NOTES 


A FILM ON COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG.—Decision at Williamsburg is a film 
story of the American Revolution. A new film-making technique was originated to 
produce this film from 250 color transparencies of Revolutionary paintings and drawings 
and other still photographs. Transparencies were photographed on motion picture film 
with camera methods and special devices to give an illusion of movement 

Produced for use in American armed forces information programs, Decision at 
Williamsburg is also distributed in 16 mm. for showings by schools and other organiza- 
tions and for television screenings. It was made in color, with narration and an original 
musical score, by Colonial Williamsburg with Knickerbocker Productions, in co-operation 
with the U. S. Department of Defense and the U. S. Army Signal Corps Photographic 
Center 

The 20-minute historical documentary film covers a sixteen-year period, from the 
time of the Stamp Act to the surrender of Cornwallis, to dramatize the causes and events 
f the American Revolution throughout the thirteen colonies. The story links the 
citizen-soldier of the American Revolution to the citizen-soldier of today, focusing on 
the people of one key city, Williamsburg. Historical paintings, located after a nation- 
wide search, portray such events as the signing of the Declaration of Independence, the 
sufferings at Valley Forge, and Washington's victory at Yorktown. Eighteenth-century 
lrawings cover other action in the film such as the Boston Tea Party. The remainder 
of the scenes are photographs made in Williamsburg. For complete information write 
to Colonial Williamsburg, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

ASSETS OF THE FREE WORLD.—This is the New York Times filmstrip on 
current affairs for October. The assets of the free world include vast industries, technical 
skill, raw materials, food, and freedom. These assets that contribute to the strength 
of the free world are surveyed in this filmstrip. The filmstrip consists of 57 black and 
white frames for 35-mm. projectors. A teacher's discussion manual with an introduction 
to the topic and additional data on each frame accompanies the filmstrip. Assets of the 
Free World is the first of the 1953-54 season’s eight monthly filmstrips. The entire 
series is available for $15; individual filmstrips cost $2.50 each. They are available from 
the Office of Educational Activities, The New York Times, Times Square, New York 
36, New York. 





Providing for the Gifted 


MILDRED G. FOX 


ad | 

F any nation is destined to perish, it is the one that fails to provide the best 
educational opportunities for those who show promise of leadership.” This, 
said in 1914 by G. M. Whipple, shows that thinking about the gifted pupil 
started many years ago. Yet, very little has been done over the years to meet 
the needs of this group in our society. In our country this reluctance was a 
result of the phrase ‘equality for all” which was interpreted to mean identical 
opportunity for everyone. As educators became aware of the waste of the gifted 
pupils, they realized that what was being done in the name of democracy was 
really acting as a detriment to that very important group, the gifted and the 
talented. Today the trend is definitely toward providing for the gifted because 
of the realization that their interests and their needs have been neglected and 
that democracy will be extended by recognizing the range of ability in our 
youth population and by providing adequate opportunities for the maximum 
development of every youth. We seem to be entering another stage in the 
development of interest in the gifted. Paul Witty of Northwestern University 
says we are in the stage of rapid dissemination of knowledge about gifted pupils 
with a concerted effort to offer more educational opportunities. 

Perhaps this is so because we have come to realize that we, who have always 
strived for the best in performance and accomplishment along many lines, 
have been sitting by, twiddling our thumbs, as many of our most talented pupils 
have been wasted. In many states half of the gifted high-school graduates fail 
to go on to college. And studies have proved that many of our high-school 
drop-outs have superior ability. We must realize that our country is losing the 
ideas, the creativity, the leadership that these youth could develop in later life. 

What do we mean by the gifted? There are many definitions. At Evanston 
we have selected the definition of a group of educators who say that the 
gifted pupil is the one whose performance is consistently remarkable in any 
worth-while line of human endeavor. We try to identify these pupils by teacher 
recommendations, the use of standardized test results, and pupil performance. 

We all know that superior intelligence is not always accompanied by superior 
performance. We know too from studies that have been made, as well as from 


our own experience as teachers and counselors, that many of the most brilliant 


Miss Mildred G. Fox is a Guidance Counselor in the Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois. 
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pupils are too bored with the subject matter offered them to exert any effort. 
Too much repetition m class work has caused the gifted pupil to lose his 
natural interest and curiosity. Mediocrity has become the accepted standard 
of some of our gifted pupils because of the lack of provision to challenge 
them in our schools. To inspire them, to provide opportunities for stimulating 
activities and projects, to allow them to learn in their own way and at their 
own pace—these are the problems facing most secondary schools today. 

Surveys of schools that have already initiated measures to provide for the 
gifted show that there has been very little over-all planning of their efforts. 
Will French of Teachers College, Columbia University, made a survey of the 
programs for the gifted in thirty high schools. He found that a large number 
of them made no special effort for this group of puils. The high schools that 
are interested in providing for the gifted have provisions that range from 
unplanned to well-planned programs for identifying and servicing the special 
needs of these pupils. 

At Evanston Township High School, we feel that we have just begun to 
scratch the surface of this very important question. We do not have a definite 
policy on the work of the more able pupil, for the provisions have developed 
along departmental lines. The provisions include enrichment, honors classes, 
special classes, extracurricular activities, guidance services, and college-level 
courses inaugurated in September, 1953, a project of the Ford Foundation Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. 

In the English department there are honors classes and three special interest 
classes. Little is done before the eleventh year except in the enrichment of 
courses by teachers. The honors classes are called 4 English H and may be 
elected by pupils who have made a two or above in their junior English (one is 
the highest mark). Teachers also suggest pupils if there is evidence of writing 
ability. The course varies depending on the pupil but generally it covers two 
to two and one-half times as much as a regular class. Composition and creative 


writing are stressed. Pupils from these classes go on to college and usually take 
advanced English courses. The special interest classes are 4 English Speech, 
3 English Journalism, and 3 English Drama. These classes cover the course of 
study of the regular English with additional work along the line of the special 
interest. A certain degree of achievement is a prerequisite for these classes. 


In the mathematics department special classes provide for the academically 
able. 3 Algebra S is for those in 2 Algebra who have high achievement and 
are recommended by the teacher. This course covers a more extensive range of 
subject matter and more difficult problems. Sequential courses are trigonometry 
§ and solid geometry S which are elective and open to those who have a superior 
record in the previous three years of mathematics. (The University of Illinois 
for many years allowed credit in college algebra for those who completed 
3 Algebra S with superior marks, with the same procedure for Trigonometry.) 
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In the social studies department, there is a two-year sequence in grades 
nine and ten for superior pupils. It differs from other classes because the major 
topics of the ninth-grade course (civics) are covered in one semester, and world 


history is started in the second semester of the ninth year rather than in the 
tenth year. In other classes, provision is made for the gifted by attempting to 
meet the needs of the individual pupils by providing opportunity to do wider 
reading as well as to exercise leadership ability in group and panel discussions, efc. 

In the science department, physics M is a special class for superior pupils of sci- 
ence who are also strong in mathematics. There is a biology class for ninth-year 
pupils who want to elect it and who are of superior intelligence according to 
the entrance test battery. In the language department, there is one special 
offering in Spanish for the better Spanish pupils. 

Evanston Township High School has core and unified studies programs. In 
these classes all abilities are represented. Opportunities are provided for the 
gifted to find places of leadership as well as to achieve. Core classes replace 
English and history with units of work selected by the pupils. Unified studies 
are similar to core except that definite units are a part of the course of study. 
Both classes provide ample opportunity for superior pupils in the planning of 
units, presentation, and committee work. Both operate on the developmental 
concept believing that able pupils will use and further develop their talents 
when enrichment is provided. 

In the home economics department, the more able pupils give demonstrations 
to assist the teacher and set up for difficult craft units. Special ability is sought 
in all pupils so that each may have a feeling of satisfaction and accomplishment. 
In the art department, individual talents and abilities are provided for in regular 
classes with diversified projects. 

Although the philosophy of the music department is to make music a part 
of the life of each individual, the specially talented pupils have special groups 
that encourage their talents. 

A special project in which Evanston Township High School has an enviable 
record is the National Science Talent Search sponsored by Westinghouse. One 
of the science teachers with the help of the guidance services department, the 
home-room directors, mathematics and science teachers, and others tries to 
locate the scientifically gifted pupils. After pupils are identified, conferences 
are held to estimate pupil interest. The pupil is followed closely if he shows 
interest. Specialists and community resources are secured to help these budding 
scientists. Pupils of Evanston have often been winners, but all the pupils who 
participate have the opportunity to do independent research and to discover 
the demands and joys of it. 

The guidance services department operates for the benefit of all pupils but 
gives special help for special groups whenever possible. Gifted pupils are 
identified by the entrance test battery. The counseling program helps to provide 
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opportunities in curricular and extracurricular areas to meet the needs of these 
pupils. A Career Test Battery given in the junior year provides additional data 
for pupils, parents, counselors to do more effective planning for the future. 
College plans and scholarship opportunities of these pupils are reviewed by the 
department. 

It is often through this department as well as from teachers that discrepancies 
between tested ability and school achievement are detected. Then counseling 
is stressed with the hope that the pupil will realize the waste of his ability and 
want to do something about it. At present a comparison study is being made 


by a home-room director of the school achievement and results of IQ tests 
of the pupils in his home room. This will help in identifying early those who 


are not working up to capacity. 

Extensive extracurricular activities provide opportunity for the gifted to 
develop special talent and abilities as well as to gain practice in human relation- 
ship and leadership. Sponsors of activities are alert to the gifted pupils in 
their groups and encourage participation to meet their needs. 

Evanston Township High School this year is one of the twelve participating 
high schools co-operating with twelve colleges in the School and College Study 
of Admission with Advanced Standing, a project of the Ford Foundation for 
the Advancement of Education. It is hoped that a plan will be devised by which 
colleges will grant credit toward a degree for certain honors courses taken in 
the secondary schools. This would shorten for the gifted pupils the period of 
time now necessary for professional training and enable gifted male pupils to 
gain more college-level work before military service. In addition, it will keep 
gifted pupils with age-mates in secondary schools. 

In 1953-54, pilot studies are being made by seven high schools and two 
colleges to establish these honors courses to see whether the work done by the 
gifted pupils in high schools can be recognized for credit by co-operating colleges. 
Evanston Township High School, one of the seven schools, is experimenting 
with college-level courses in English, European history, French, Spanish, and 
mathematics. 

With encouragement and interest from our administration, guidance depart- 
ment, and teachers, we are working towards a better-planned and -organized 
program for the gifted pupils. With the school working co-operatively with 
parents and community, we hope that the gifted pupils of Evanston will feel 
that their high school is a wonderful place to learn about many things and 
that theirs is the responsibility to develop and use their gifts and talents in 
the best interest of democracy. 





The Function of the Secondary School in 

an Integrated Plan for Education in 

Human Relations and Mental Health 
RALPH H. OJEMANN 


- title of this article raises two questions: What is meant by “an 
integrated plan” for education in mental health? And what is the place of the 
secondary school in such a plan? To develop an answer to these questions, let 
us begin with a few fundamentals. The problem of mental health, as others 
in the area in health, has two aspects. One is concerned with the treatment 
of those who have become mentally ill; the other is that of preventing mental 
breakdowns. When we are talking about education for mental health, we are 
concerned with the preventive aspect. 

Some years ago while we were making observations of parental and teacher 
behavior toward children, it appeared that these adults tended to deal with child 
behavior as a surface phenomenon instead of taking account of the factors 
underlying or producing behavior. It also seemed that such an approach tended 
to favor the development of conflict and emotional strains in both child and 
adult. How this may come about may be illustrated by an example. Suppose 
we consider a child who wants to be first to such an extent that it interferes 
with his home and school activities. Most of us have seen children of that 
type. They are not happy unless they are the center of attention. They appear 
to be constantly craving attention and recognition. Among the common ways 
of dealing with this behavior are such procedures as reminding the child that 
he can’t always be first, making him go to the end of the line, or sending him 
out of the classroom or family circle. If he does not “comply,” then stronger 
measures may be called into play. 

It is well known, however, that this behavior of “wanting to be first most 
of the time” may be motivated by a feeling of insecurity or inadequacy. That 
is, through a series of experiences the child may have developed a feeling that 
he compares unfavorably with the other children, that he does not have a place 
or that he is being discriminated against. Wanting to be first may be his way 


of attempting to solve this problem. 


Ralph H. Ojemann is associated with the Child Welfare Research Station at the State 
University of Iowa, lowa City, lowa. This investigation was supported in part by Research 
Grant MH-301 from the National Institute of Mental Health of the National Institutes of 
Health, Public Health Service. 
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There are other causes for this behavior, but suppose we consider the feeling 
of inadequacy which has been reported to occur quite frequently. It will serve 
to illustrate our point. If the child feels inadequate or the object of discrimina- 
tion and if we reprimand him or force him to be last or isolate him, it is 
apparent that none of these procedures will help him to deal with the feeling 
of inadequacy. The feeling will remain in spite of the scolding or isolation. 
In fact, these procedures may increase the feeling of inadequacy and thus inten- 
sify the mental strains. This may give rise to more vigorous action or a dif- 
ferent approach on the part of the pupil. 

It was further observed that the parents and teachers who were attempting 
to deal with such a pupil would often react, perhaps unconsciously, as if they 
realized that their attempts to stop the behavior were not successful and, as a 
result, would tend to intensify the efforts to stop the interfering behavior by 
more vigorous measures. This in turn would cause the whole round of strains 
to rise to a new level. 

An analysis of such behavior on the part of parents and teachers suggested 
that, if they could extend their understanding and appreciation of the causes 
of behavior and approach the pupil in terms of the dynamics of behavior, 
the chances of blocking strong motivations in the pupil—and also in them- 
selves—would tend to be lessened and the chance for co-operative or mutually 
satisfying interaction increased. 

A test of this hypothesis was made in the case of teachers in a study by Wil- 
kinson.! Through the use of an experimental and control group, some evi- 
dence was adduced suggesting that, as teachers acquire more understanding of 
the backgrounds, ambitions, and worries of their pupils, conflict between teacher 
and pupil will tend to lessen and the pupils’ attitudes toward school tend to 
become more favorable. Thus one avenue of real prevention seems to lie in 
the training of teachers in an understanding of child behavior. 

Teachers who have developed some insight into child behavior and who 
practice the causal approach in their daily relations with pupils not only help 
to reduce the conflicts and mental strains arising in the school environment 
but also provide an example as to how one works with other persons in a 


causal way. This daily example can become a powerful demonstration through 


which the pupil himself can learn how to take a causal approach in his daily 


relations with others. Hence, one way in which the school can educate for 
mental health is to provide teachers and administrators who have gained insight 
into child behavior and who apply that insight by practicing the causal 
approach in their daily interactions with pupils. 

When we study the problem closely, however, we begin to ask ourselves 


several additional questions. For example, is it helpful to wait until a person 
1 Ojemann, Ralph H., and Wilkinson, Frances R., “The Effect on Pupil Growth of an Increase in 
Teacher's Understanding of Pupil Behavior,”’ Journal of Experimental Education, 8, December, 1939, 143-147 
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becomes a parent or teacher before he is taught more directly the elements of 
human development? Investigators on the college level have long since recog- 
nized the importance of preparation for marriage and parenthood. 

We can extend our analysis further. All during childhood, the individual 
lives with other people and has to adjust to them. Can the child be expected 
to make those adjustments without some direct help in understanding the social 
world with which he has to deal? The major item of that social world is the 
behavior of the people in it and, if he is to deal effectively with that environ- 


ment, he needs some help in understanding how that behavior comes about. 


Developing this understanding requires more than learning about what people 


do. Adjusting to behavior, as we have seen, involves an appreciation of the 
factors that lie behind that behavior. 

The interesting question then arises, can we introduce the child at the early 
ages to the dynamics of human behavior? Can children acquire an appreciation 
of the differences between the surface and dynamic approaches to behavior 
so that they can apply the dynamic approach in their relations with parents, 
teachers, and other adults? If they can learn and can be motivated to apply 
the causal approach, will that reduce the emotional conflicts and increase the 
amounts of mutually satisfying interaction in these relationships? 

Then there is a further question. How can the material about behavior be 
inserted into the school curriculum? The school is the institution developed 
by society for providing special learning experiences and any extensive pro- 
gram for children as well as adults would very probably be mediated by it. What 


is the most effective way of using the school ? 


A COURSE ON HUMAN RELATIONS 


One approach that has been frequently suggested is to introduce a special 
course on human relations. When we examine this proposal, however, our think- 
ing takes an interesting turn. Some of the core areas in the curriculum such 
as social studies, English, homemaking, guidance, and others already deal quite 
directly with human behavior. People have been studying human behavior in 
these various contexts for some time. The persons who are now parents, for 
example, studied about human beings in civics, history, English, and other sub- 
jects when they were in school. How does it happen that such a large propor- 
tion of them still practice the surface approach to behavior so extensively? 
In the example we cited earlier of the child who wanted to be first, the com- 
mon or usual ways of dealing with such a situation are not in terms of the 
causes of that behavior but rather in terms of its surface aspects. How does 
it happen that the adults of today still tend to use the surface approach in spite 
of the opportunities to study human behavior in the subjects just listed which 
they had when they went to school? Why is the surface approach so apparent 


in our culture? 
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A careful study of this question led us to an examination of the content 
and method of several subjects as they are now taught in school. This revealed 
an interesting situation. It can perhaps best be illustrated by an example from 
community civics. When we analyze the discussion in the ordinary civics book 
of such a problem as crime, we find a discussion of how the police force is 
constituted, its functions as prescribed by law, methods of detecting and appre- 
hending the criminal, and the system of courts, training schools, and prisons 
that have been developed. We may also find a short discussion that crime is 
somewhat associated with economically underprivileged conditions. 

But this treatment of crime and delinquency is essentially a surface approach. 
We can show this by considering the questions we would ask if we approached 
criminal behavior in terms of its causes. When we think of causes, we begin to 
ask such questions as these: Are the ways in which the police and courts handle 
the criminal such that after they have apprehended him they try to find out 
what caused the behavior and then take the causes into account in their reac- 
tion toward him? Do they try to find out in a given case whether the causes 
are such that the criminal can be rehabilitated into a self-respecting co-operating 
individual and not be a constant threat to other members of society? Or, if 
he cannot be rehabilitated, is he then effectively isolated? In other words, do 
the present systems that society has developed study the criminal to find out 
what factors underlie his behavior and base their treatments of him on those 
findings? 

Furthermore if criminal behavior is caused, then real protection from the 
criminal requires that the community find out and change those conditions that 


produced him. Real protection—both in the sense of protection from direct 


damage to life and property that the criminal may inflict and also in the sense 


that taking care of the criminal is a drain on other citizens—such protection 
comes when the people in the community are aware of the forces that tend to 
produce crime and seek to change those forces. 

In considering what the forces are, we will have to go beyond the observa- 
tions that poverty and similar conditions are somewhat correlated with crime 
and ask the more penetrating question; namely, how does it happen that some 
persons living in a given environment become criminals while other persons 
living in the same home and neighborhood do not? These questions, however, 
are not considered in the usual civics text. The treatment is largely surface 
in character. 

We could give other examples illustrating the same point. In other words, 
much of the discussion of human problems in civics teaches the “surface ap- 
proach.” What is true for civics also tends to hold for the other social studies. 


One investigator, Stiles,2 found in an analysis of the material of human behav 
2 Stiles, Frances Smythe, “Developing an Understanding of Human Behavior at the Elementary School 
Level,"’ Journal of Educational Research, 43, March, 1950, 516-524 
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ior in fifteen social studies readers used in the elementary school that less than 
one per cent of the selections treated human behavior in a dynamic way. 
Much of the treatment is of the surface variety. All of this raises an interesting 
question. How effective would it be if we taught the pupil the causal approach 
to behavior in a separate course in human relations and the surface approach 
in the usual school subjects? 

It is well known from studies of learning that changes are made most effec- 
tively when that which a pupil learns is applied consistently in a variety of: 
situations. It does not help the pupil in learning to understand arithmetic, for 
example, if. by some strange combination of circumstances, we should teach 
him to solve the problems logically in one course and illogically in another. 
More effective learning comes when the teaching is consistent. Similarly, in 
human relations. It does not appear that we can get very far by teaching the 
surface approach in one setting and the causal approach in another. 

We now have some interesting suggestions for an approach to the preventive 
aspect of mental health. Allowing the teacher or parent or any individual to 
continue a surface approach and thus retain the probability of producing mental 
strains would not be preventive. A more fundamentally preventive approach 
would appear to be to help each pupil as he develops toward adulthood to 
acquire a foundation in an understanding and appreciation of the dynamics of 
his social environment. On this foundation the specialized careers of teacher, 
doctor, parent, adviser, and so on can be built, and all citizens will have an 
elementary functional base. 

Can we carry out these suggestions in practice? Can we make changes in 
content of the various areas dealing with human behavior at the secondary- 
school level so that they will help the pupil to acquire this foundation? 

It may be helpful at this point to describe specifically some of the changes 
that we have already made. At the junior high-school level one of the areas 
in which we have made extensive changes is that of community civics. Our 
first attempt in this area was to prepare a rather extended unit on “Why 
People Act as They Do?” or “Where Do People Get Their Different Ways of 
Behaving?” We assumed that, if the pupil is to understand the behavior of 


people in a community, a study of human behavior in terms of its causes would 


be helpful. This unit proved so fruitful that it is now placed near the begin- 
ning of the year’s work in community civics in some schools and already one 
text has appeared in which this material appears in the first chapter. We fol- 
lowed this discussion of behavior with units on safety, communication, health, 
and government. 

In the unit on safety, for example, we added a discussion of the importance 
of dealing with the accident problem in terms of an inquiry into the causes 
of behavior leading to accidents. We assembled the findings from studies in 
which a detailed analysis had been made of the behavior which led to accidents 
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and added some cases which the pupil could examine in detail to develop further 
his appreciation of some of the probable causes that produce accident behavior. 


The literature on accident repeaters on both youth and adults was assembled 


and the major findings incorporated into the discussion. 


Thus the youth is shown how an inquiry into the causes helps to under- 
stand the behavior producing accidents. He is taught a way of looking at or 
thinking about accidents that leads to their fundamental dynamics. 

In another example, in the study of American government, the question of 
the non-voter comes up. The usual way in which this problem is treated is 
to present findings showing that the proportion of eligible voters who exercise 
their franchise in a national election is disappointingly low—somewhat over half. 
Then the importance of exercising one’s duties as a citizen and various “Get 
out the vote” campaigns are discussed. But this again is a preoccupation with 
overt behavior. 

Some teachers may assume that nothing is known about the causes of non- 
voting behavior beyond the ordinary observations that some people don’t care, 
others don’t get around to going to the polls, and so on. However, there are 
some studies of non-voting behavior. Lazarsfeld,* for example, in 1940 inter- 
viewed each month a carefully chosen sample of 600 citizens in an Ohio com- 
munity. The interviews were begun in May and extended past the 1940 national 
election in November. His comparisons of the subjects who voted with those 
who didn’t throw some light on the causes of non-voting behavior. 

In addition to providing readings based on such studies, we devised an exer- 
cise in which the pupils of the class decided to interview a small sample of voters 
following the November 1952 election. The pupils received some training in 
the use of the interview and then proceeded to interview a small group of 
citizens. Some interesting observations relative to the causes of non-voting 
behavior came out. 

Some of the most interesting and perhaps most difficult changes that we 
have been attempting to make are those in connection with history. When we 
examine the usual history text, we find it is largely a description of what people 
did and when. There is as yet not very much consideration of the motivating 
forces and other factors that underlay the behavior described or what the 
effects were of the events upon the human personalities living at the time. 

Instead of confining the study to a description of the kind of government 
and society a people formed, we can ask, what was the effect of the society 
or government on the people who lived in it? Some civilizations were suc- 
cessful in meeting the demands of food, shelter, and self-respect for part of 
their people but not all. We can ask of each civilization that is studied to 


8 Lazarsfeld, P. F.; Berelson, B.; and Gaudet, Hazel, The People's Choice. New York: Druell Sloan and 
Pearce, 1944, 178pp 
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what extent it supplied the requirements for developing personalities which 
could continue to live together in mutually satisfying adjustments. 

We could provide many examples of exercises that we have already intro- 
duced into the study of history. Whether we are concerned with the history 
of governments, the history of such changes as the industrial revolution, the 
history of man’s attempts to express his ideas or the history of arts and crafts, 
the possibility of introducing the causal approach to behavior appears extensive. 

Thus far this discussion has not concerned itself with the contributions 
of literature. When we make a close examination of the literary materials that 
deal with people we find that some are essentially artistic descriptions of overt 
behavior. Others consist of artistic portrayals of penetrating insights into the 
development and motivation of behavior. The art of the writer may be used 
for either purpose. However, if literature is to make a constructive contri- 
bution to the development of the causal approach in human relations, then the 
English teacher will have to exercise care in making sure that a generous pro- 
portion of masterpieces dealing with the factors underlying behavior is included 
in the curriculum. 

GUIDANCE 

Another area of activity in the secondary school that can make an effective 
contribution to the development of the causal approach is guidance. This 
includes personal and academic as well as vocational guidance. For example, 
instead of teaching a set of rules on how to study or how to establish rela- 
tions with others, the pupil can be taught that learning how to study or how 
to react to others is essentially a matter of learning how to guide one’s own 
development. Genuine self-guidance consists in applying the principles of 
human development to the building of one’s own life. Thus, instead of learn- 
ing rules on how to study, the pupil is asked to examine his behavior and atti- 
tudes toward various subjects. If he likes a subject, there are causes for this 
reaction. If he dislikes it, there are causes for this also. If he can get some 
ideas to the possible causes underlying his likes and dislikes, then he is in a more 
effective position to deal with them. 

Similarly in his relations with others if, instead of trying to follow some 
rules for behavior toward others, he is taught a method of considering the 
situations he meets in terms of their development and dynamics, then the 
chances are rather favorable that he will be in a stronger position to work out 
methods for dealing with them more logically. In vocational guidance, when 
he is studying the relations to his future employer or associated employees, he 
can learn some of the situations employers and employees face and some of the 
factors operating in their respective behaviors. The insight thus gained may 
help him to work out more satisfying relations toward his job and his associates. 

The understanding of how the human personality operates and what it 


requires for its growth which the pupil would gain as he goes through a school 
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offering the type of program we have outlined would seem to provide an excel- 
lent foundation on which his preparation for marriage and parenthood and the 
guiding of his own development after he leaves school can be built. In the 
discussions on preparation for marriage and parenthood, the basic facts relative 
to human motivation and the effect of various influences on child and adult 
personalities can be brought together and focused on the family situation. Prep- 
aration for marriage is not something that takes place in a one-semester or a 
one-year course in high school. It is something that is based on the individual's 
appreciation of the motivating forces that are operating in the human per- 
sonality, the effects of various factors on personality growth, and how the en- 
vironment affects the development of personalities. The teaching of these basic 
insights can begin in the elementary school and continue as we have described 
in several areas throughout the secondary school. 

Thus there are several ways in which the secondary school can educate for 
mental health. There is the example set by teachers and administrators in their 
day-to-day relations with pupils. There are also the content areas including 
especially social studies, guidance, homemaking, and literature, through which 
a causal approach to human behavior may be developed. 

Since the daily relations of teachers and administrators toward the pupil may 
teach either a surface or causal approach and the various content areas may 
also teach either, we can easily see that the secondary school can help or hinder 


the development of satisfying human relations and mental health. Helping 
young people learn how to develop satisfying human relations thus presents a 


very real challenge to the secondary school. 





NEWS NOTES 

RECENT FILMS.—The International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Illinois, announces the release of a number of 16mm. sound films for use 
in schools and also in Parent-Teacher groups. Included in these new releases are: 
Rembrandt—Poet of Light, (black and white; 13 min.; sale, $65; rental, $4.50) a 
biographical and documentary of the great Dutch painter; Lismer, (color; 20 min.; 
sale, $150) a new color film in the Canadian Artists series; and First Lessons, (21 min.; 
sale, $85) shows some of the ways in which both teachers and pupils can work together 
at understanding and dealing with behavior situations in a typical classroom. 

THE NEWS MAGAZINE OF THE SCREEN.—Pupils of many schools throughout 
the nation will see the historic events of a momentous summer recreated in their own 
classrooms through the News Magazine of the Screen this year. The grim drama of 
the Korean truce, the stirring pageantry of Queen Elizabeth's Coronation and other 
significant news developments will be presented for pupils in 29 states, the District 
of Columbia, and Hawaii during the school year. In the first issue, the eight most 
important news stories of the summer are graphically presented as they were photo- 
graphed on the spot by News Magazine cameramen all over the world. Two feature 
stories of educational value also are included. For full particulars about the availability 
of this News Magazine write to: The News Magazine of the Screen, 625 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, New York. 





Planning Educational Retardate Groups 
BRUCE ALLINGHAM 


- a good many years, as counselors and administrators in secondary 
schools many of us have been confronted with a constantly recurring problem 
of what to do about the youngster who is seriously retarded in his ability to 
do successfully the work of the grade in which he has been placed. Experience 
has shown that there may be a good many reasons for this retardation: 


1. The pupil may be mentally incapable of any appreciable improvement, and if his 
IQ is, say, below 70, he should certainly be segregated with others of similar incapacity 
and given a special type of hand-manipulation work which might hold his attention 
and allow him also to be taught certain elemental behavior patterns for meeting his own 
immediate problems in dealing with people and his environment. He most certainly should 
not be forced to smash himself ceaselessly against the barrier of incomprehension just 
to stay with the normal group with whom he has relatively little in common in a school 
situation. 

2. The pupil may be physically handicapped—poor eyesight or hearing, malnutrition, 
etc.—and, after a thorough physical examination and proper treatment, he may respond 
quickly to limited remedial assistance in the normal classroom situation. If, however, the 
physical handicaps are such that he cannot participate fully in the normal learning 
experiences of the school, we consider him a proper subject for our special education 
department. This department provides genuine help to children bedfast from serious 
illnesses or injuries, and to those suffering from speech, hearing, and sight difficulties. 

3. Then there is a good-sized group of youngsters who are slow-learning, always re- 
tarded in their class work, frequently absent, and sometimes defiant. The obvious answer 
is remedial work of some kind. But they are not mentally deficient. Their IQ’s range from 
85 to 105 in carefully administered Stanford-Binet tests, and they are often alert and 
capable in non-verbal efforts. 


We call these the educational retardates. In virtually every case their retarda- 
tion stems from a long history of reading difficulty, usually beginning in the 
primary grades. When we get them at Franklin High School in the seventh and 
eighth grades, they are usually apathetic and resigned to discouragement. They, 
and frequently their parents too, often consider the case hopeless. Furthermore, 
reading tests usually show them to be reading on a level one to five years retarded. 
And reading specialists maintain a child has “specific reading disability” or is 
considered seriously retarded in reading when his reading achievement is at least 
a year below his mental age.! 


1 Betts, E. A., The Prevention and Correction of Reading Difficulties, Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson and 
Co. 1936. 
Bruce Allingham is Principal of the Franklin Junior-Senior High School, Cedar Rapids, 
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It is generally agreed that almost all problems in reading can be traced to 
a poor beginning, with difficulties increasing as the pupil progresses through the 
grades. Confusions and difficulties, which often occur early in the reading 


process, must be analyzed and overcome early or they continue to pile up. By 


the time such youngsters get to the junior high-school level, it is no simple 
task to diagnose the real difficulty. 

Then, too, sometimes thorough investigation will provide overwhelming 
evidence that psychological factors outside the control of the school have 
produced emotional blocks which have persistently stymied previous remedial 
assistance. Some authorities maintain, however, that “the way to remove an 
emotional blocking that interferes with reading is to provide the pupil with a 
carefully graded and well-motivated remedial program.”* Yet sometimes it 
is not as simple as that. 

Evidence is clear that there are some few pupils whose emotional blocks are 
so deeply imbedded in their personality and behavior patterns, because of 
experiences outside the school, that even experts cannot find the solution, espe- 
cially so long as the pupil must remain in the social environment (particularly 
the home) which has contributed to these blocks. 

Let us, then, consider for this special group only those pupils who seem 
to have relatively normal capacity to learn, who are not markedly handicapped 
physically, mentally, or emotionally, and whose retardation seems to stem from 
(1) a basic inability to read and understand written matter at or reasonably 
near their grade level or mental age, and (2) whose emotional and psycho- 
logical confusion is related directly to their educational retardation or lack 
of success in their group—not from conditions outside the school program 


which the school cannot reach. 
THE FRANKLIN EXPERIMENT 


At Franklin Junior-Senior High School in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, the class 
for educationally retarded pupils was established in 1950. In selecting the 
group of pupils, emphasis was placed upon the retardates in grades seven and 
eight. Since it is wise to set up an objective which is considered attainable 
for such a group, the administration and the staff agreed that the over-all aim 
was “to help meet the needs of those who are educationally retarded in the 
school so that they may fit more successfully into their regular classes.” 

The selection of pupils for such a class requires the whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion of all people who are a part of the school. The administrator must believe 
that the whole idea is worth while for it is through him that other members 
of the staff build up their acceptance or non-acceptance of the program. The 
teachers must understand, and agree with, the standards for placement in the 


2 Durrell, D. D., Improvement of Basic Reading Abilities, New York: World Book Company, 1940, 


p. 279 
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class so they can intelligently observe the more seriously retarded pupils in 
their classes and recommend certain ones for consideration. 

Counselors and classroom teachers both must submit all possible significant 
information about each pupil’s home conditions, health, and past school history 


in an effort to determine whether his problem is a physical or emotional handi- 


cap which could not be dealt with properly in such a class. Actually, only an 


occasional pupil is obviously so handicapped. but he should not be included 
in the group. 

Although most schools have recorded results of standard IQ and reading 
diagnostic and achievement tests, these should be used only for preliminary 
analysis. It is best to bring in a psychometrist to give the Stanford Binet test 
to those who seem to merit consideration, and thus provide a more accurate 
picture of the candidates. 

Since it seemed advisable to limit the groups with which the teacher was to 
work to about seven to nine pupils, the selective character of the group is 
obvious. In the Franklin plan, two groups were planned, making a total of 
not more than eighteen pupils to be selected. Certainly many more than this 
could have been helped by remedial work, but only those most seriously 
retarded were considered. 

The teacher selected to take charge of the groups was young, attractive, 
whole-heartedly sympathetic of the plight of these youngsters, and an excep- 
tionally capable classroom teacher of proven ability. Her major graduate work 
has been in the field of remedial practices and other special education. Inci- 
dentally, but a very important point, she has the complete confidence and 
respect of other staff members. Final selection of the groups was determined 
by the teacher, the counselors, the administrator, and the psychometrist in a 
special conference. 

Preparing the pupil and the parents for his inclusion in such a class is an 
extremely important part of the plan. Unless they are properly oriented to 
the idea, the result can very well be disastrous. At Franklin the principal sends 
a letter to the parents explaining that since they have certainly been very much 
concerned over the struggle their Johnny or Mary has had with school work, 
they will undoubtedly be happy to know that he or she has been selected for 
special individual attention in an effort to remedy some of the more discour- 
aging weaknesses. It is stressed that the class is for pupils whose intelligence 
tests suggest ability in the normal range, but who are not progressing as they 
should in school. Such an approach precludes the natural tendency of parents 
to conclude that their child is being ‘““dumped” into a “dumbbell class.” 

On the day that the parents are expected to get this letter, the counselors 
confer individually with the selected pupils and give them a complete explana- 
tion of the proposed activity and their part in it. Thus, when the pupil gets 
home, the groundwork has been laid for an understanding in the home circle. 
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In setting up the two groups, it was felt to be most desirable to have each 
group meet with the teacher for two consecutive periods in the day—about 
two hours, at Franklin. The pupils would work much more slowly than pupils 
in a regular class, and they should not be pressed to work faster than each one 
is able. Also a longer period enabled the teacher to treat with a variety of activi- 
ties, for the same skills can be emphasized in a variety of ways, and activities 
can be made much more interesting for the children. 

At Franklin it has been possible to group the eighth-grade retardates in 
the two-hour morning session and the seventh-grade retardates in the after- 
noon. The two-hour sessions in each case replace the regular classes—for these 
pupils—in the subject areas of reading, language, and social studies. The pupils 
return to their regular sections for arithmetic, science and health, physical 
education, art, homemaking, and industrial arts each day. An advantage to 
this arrangement is that, if the pupil has an opportunity to experience some 
regular class work in a subject such as science and health, there may be more 
of an opportunity for him to employ some of the skills he may have learned 
while he is still getting special, individual help—and hence he has an oppor- 
tunity to “try” himself gradually and gain confidence before he is thrown 
“on his own” again. 

Experience has shown that by grouping seventh-grade retardates together, 
for instance, in the two-hour sessjon, it is possible to carry out many group 
projects or activities. Such co-operative action seems to lead to a feeling of 
unity and understanding and contributes markedly to the security and “‘belong- 
ingness” which most of these youngsters have not had. They are about equal in 
age and social understanding and have many similar interests; hence they are 
more apt to be relaxed and at ease in group work. 

At first the class was held in a regular classroom, but more recently two 
small adjoining conference rooms—each about 12’ x 12’—have been prepared 
for the work. It is felt that each pupil should have a desk and seat unit which 
can be moved when necessary so he can do individual work or he can move 
into a circle with the others for a group activity. The teacher will need a 
desk-table so she can work with individuals when the group-attack on 
problems does not meet with success. 

There should be a table for discussions, group projects, and games; a library 


table for current event papers and magazines of proven interest; bookcases with 


a variety of books of several reading levels so that pupils can browse through 
them at their leisure; and bulletin boards and a large blackboard to “tempt” 


them with interesting information, pictures, stories, etc. These pupils, as a 


rule, have not enjoyed school; therefore, this room must be pleasant and attrac- 
tively arranged so that it will be an enjoyable experience just to enter it. 

Before the class can function properly, it is necessary for the teacher to 
find out the grade level of the pupil in all areas of achievement. This can be 
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done by administering a diagnostic achievement test which makes it possible 
to locate specific difficulties. Once the tests have been scored, the teacher can 
set up each pupil in a reading text and workbook suitable to his grade level. 
From this time on, the pupil works at his own rate of speed; he receives indi- 
vidual help in improving and developing those skills which are poor. The 
teacher is constantly on the alert for opportunities to diagnose weaknesses and 
guide the pupil in acquiring new understandings of essential techniques. 

During the period, opportunities are numerous for the teacher to uncover 
‘many significant items of information about the pupil as a person, and an 
intelligent counseling approach to the pupil’s problems can be tremendously 
helpful in guiding him to overcome his difficulties. In some instances where 
two or three youngsters have identical or similar problems, the problems may 
be attacked co-operatively. A certain amount of group work is necessary so 
that the pupil does not forget that he is to use the things he learns here in his 
regular classwork, that he will accept opportunities to compete with other class 
members, and that he will learn to take advantage of opportunities to express 
himself orally in front of a number of people. Social studies and some language 
activities work out quite successfully in this respect. 

It is very important to vary the work in the group’s activities, and not to 
spend too long a time at any one thing, for the type of youngster in this 
group is easily bored and likes a new approach frequently. A period of ten to 
fifteen minutes devoted to an exercise, game, explanation, or other activity 
is much more profitable, as far as pupil interest is concerned, than a thirty- 
minute period. 

An interesting book which the teacher can read in small installments from 
day to day provides the pupils with a common interest and something exciting 
to anticipate, and also stimulates them to try reading for enjoyment. 

The group should have opportunity to read for fun. An hour period set 
aside expressly for this purpose seems to give the pupils the idea that they are 


really being given something, and also encourages recreational reading. This 


reading may include magazines or books at their own interest and reading levels. 


The materials needed in this group vary from semester to semester, depending 
on the needs of the individual pupil. In all reading material several things 
must be noted: (1) it should be interesting to them at their level of social 
maturity, (2) there should be plenty available, (3) it should be at the reading 
level the pupil needs to be able to read easily, whether it is grade three or 
grade nine. The items listed below serve to point out what type of materials 
should be included in such a class. The alert and thoughtful teacher will dis- 


cover many other materials that can and should be utilized. 
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1. Achievement tests (several different forms in the same battery) 
2. Reading texts and .workbooks at all levels (such materials were used at Franklin 
the past semester at levels from grade 3 to grade 8) 

A few supplementary reading texts and workbooks at all levels 


. Social studies texts at several different levels of reading 


3 
4 
5. Elementary maps and charts which can be developed by the pupils 
6 


Spelling books and workbooks 
7. Language workbooks for those pupils who are not too retarded in language skills 

8. Fifty or more recreational reading books with a high interest and low reading level 

9. Additional exercises, games, and other activities which may be used in developing 
particular reading skills. (Flash cards, word recognition games, phonics drills, etc.) 

10. Good magazines which appeal to pupils in the seventh and eighth grades (Many 
times the pupils are willing to share magazines which they may have in their homes.) 

11. Current events papers of a low reading level 


12. A set of elementary encyclopedias 


The traditional report card mark is dispensed with for this group, and con- 
ferences with parents are held instead. Part of the retardation has probably 
been an outgrowth of the pupil’s previous discouraging attempts to compete 
with other members of his regular classes, anyway; and comparisons cannot be 
made for grading purposes when pupils work at their own speed and at their 
own reading levels. When parents understand that their child will move along 
with his regular classes and will receive full credit for the social studies and 
language phases of his work, which has been supplanted by the specialized 
instruction of the retardate group, they will be more prone to follow the urg- 
ings of the special teacher and counselors to give encouragement and affec- 
tionate interest to the child’s progress rather than exert pressure “to do as 
well as Mary.” 

Such parent-teacher conferences should be held at least once every two 
months so that a friendly and understanding rapport can be built up between 
the school and the home. However, though progress is not judged in terms of 
traditional marks, children and parents must know whether they are making 
progress. A percentage rating on daily assignments and progress charts pro- 
vides considerable incentive for them to “‘beat themselves.” 

A further important objective is the establishment of understanding with 
the child’s regular classroom teachers. Usually this can be done by the teacher 
in conference with individual classroom teachers. It serves the purpose of 
giving information which may help that teacher to understand the child and 
also to present skills for emphasis during his classwork. Thus the classroom 
teacher can provide opportunities for the child to “try” himself in situations 
where he can be successful. 

Toward the end of the semester a diagnostic achievement test should be 
given again, preferably the same battery, but another form, so that a compari- 
son can be made to determine in what skill areas the child has progressed. But 
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in making these comparisons, there are many factors to note: (1) What does 
the test measure? Oftentimes the pupil has shown progress which cannot be 
measured effectively in a test. His self-confidence may be improving or he may 
be showing evidence of improvement in his personal appearance and social 
acceptability, or he may be much better at expressing himself orally. (2) Were 
conditions when the test was given conducive to a valid result? In other words, 
was the pupil feeling well, was he emotionally at his best, was the weather too 
hot and sultry for maximum effort, or were these and other conditions about 
average? 

If the pupil has shown steady progress in test results and in other areas in 
which he displayed certain weaknesses, and if he is more nearly approaching 
his grade level in achievement and attitude, he is probably ready to go back 
into regular classes the ensuing semester. Finally, the pupil who has shown 
some progress, but is still retarded considerably below his grade level, and still 
needs to overcome undesirable habits or fix desirable ones more firmly, should 
continue in the group for part or all of the following semester. 

For the pupil returning to his regular classes in language and social studies, 
it is very important that his new regular classroom teachers understand thor- 
oughly his previous difficulties. They must be willing to give encouragement 
and occasional extra help to the pupil if he is to adjust satisfactorily to the class 
group. And they must be convinced of the importance of their role in this 
adjustment. 
EVALUATION 


Although the majority of the pupils who are given the opportunity to 
participate in this experience will profit from it in varying degrees, it must be 
remembered that each child is the product of all his experiences. He may, or 
may not, react favorably in terms of educational progress. 

The teacher of such a group must also remember that progress may be very 
limited in some cases, for many of these pupils have found failure and frustra- 
tion throughout their school years. They “give up” easily without much hope 
of success; failure has become almost a part of their personalities. Oftentimes 
the teacher may feel that a particular skill has been mastered fairly well only 
to find that the next day the pupil is right back where he started. The teacher 
cannot become discouraged and give up if the pupil has shown even a spark 
of improvement at one time or another. Patience, persistence, and a constantly 
cheerful expectation of success must be part of the teacher’s stock-in-trade. 

The ultimate evaluation must come in the months and years which follow the 
pupil’s return to the regular classroom situation. For even a small measure of 
success for the pupil will be ample reward for the teacher and the school in 
knowing they are attacking in a positive way a persistent problem which no 


educational program should ignore. 
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Music As a Part of General Education 


GERTRUDE E. STEIN 


A SCHOOL should furnish every pupil with a broad general education to 
help our young people to make wise use of their non-working or leisure-time 
hours. Music should be a part of this broad general education—but not too large 
a proportion, nor the whole of it. During junior high-school years, with the 
help of their parents and school guidance educators, young people should attempt 
to decide on a career. This selection can be guided by a careful study of the 
individual pupil’s abilities and interests, to determine for what type of life 
work he or she is best qualified. The pupil then should begin to plan for his 
chosen career; not neglecting, however, the broad general education which is 
basic to all people. 

This general education should function in life during and after school years. 
Since all of man’s waking hours are not devoted to earning a living or to keeping 
house, he must spend his leisure time in some useful manner. It would seem that 
the school, in addition to giving a certain amount of vocational preparation, also 
should help pupils to make wise use of their non-working or leisure-time hours. 
It is said that a boy who blows a horn will not blow a safe. A boy who is busy 
getting his lessons, helping at home, working and practicing on an instrument 
will not have time to join a neighborhood gang which looks for mischief merely 
because it lacks a worth-while purpose after school hours. 

It is the duty of each school to instill in young pupils moral values. Generally 
speaking, it is easier for a pupil to build character and to lead a morally accept- 
able existence and a profitable life for society, if the school has given him proper 
interests and developed skills with which he can profitably occupy his leisure 
time. Although a school should teach its pupils to give pleasure to others, it 
should not exclude participation in, and appreciation of the arts, nor concen- 
trate only on the “Three R’s” and training for a vocation. 

It would seem that an adult, with the knowledge and skills permitting him, 
for example, to make or listen to music during his leisure time hours, would 
be less likely to be a burden to the community as a shiftless or lawless citizen 
than a grown individual who has had no such abilities developed, or one who 
has not been led to appreciate the arts, such as music, or been guided to enjoy 
reading good literature. 


Gertrude E. Stein is Director of Vocal Music in the Snyder Park Junior High School, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
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It follows that money spent by taxpayers for music, dramatics, literature, 
library instruction, and related subjects under the supervision of inspirational 
and highly qualified instructors, is a wise investment in terms of taxpayers’ 
returns from the standpoint of leisure-time occupation. In this vein, arts fill a 
great need. Each school should attempt to inspire its young people not only 
to participate actually in music and similar cultural activities outside of school 
hours during the years they are going to school, but also should encourage 
them to continue to engage in such cultural participation during adult years. 
However, sad to say, many adults do not continue their performance in choirs, 
bands, and orchestras after graduation. Instead, they become “customers” of 
music instead of participants and very few of them adopt music as a full-time 
vocation. 

Because of these facts, the school should encourage and teach pupils to become 
interested and discriminating “consumers” of music and should endeavor to 
train listeners who will be interested in, and give support to, the best possible 
renditions of worth-while music in the community by means of concert, stage, 
radio, television, and films. This does not mean that the school should not also 
emphasize participation in vocal and instrumental activities. 

The school cannot possibly accomplish the above factors alone. Research 
points to the necessity of a school’s co-operation with the home, private teacher, 
church, community, and commercial agencies in order to educate pupils musi- 
cally and culturally. It is noteworthy that adults who come from musical 
homes, especially ones where the father is musical, generally enjoy the advantage 
of private lessons and participate in school musical organizations and activities. 
Hence, these adults make music a more important part of their daily lives 
than those who were without such a superior school and non-school pre-gradua- 
tion musical advantage. The former, as adults, are more likely to sing for their 
own enjoyment at home, perform in church choirs, attend concerts, and 
appreciate so-called classical music and the arts. 

Since people are likely to be more interested in things they know something 
about than those about which they must confess ignorance and since music 
appreciation is also enhanced by knowledge, a secondary school should emphasize 
not only music listening lessons, but also a study of composers and musical 
forms as well as an investigation of present-day artists, such as the best radio and 
television programs, outstanding musical films, presentation and attendance at 
concerts, recitals, and so on. A knowledge of these factors does not eliminate the 
importance of note reading of music and a certain amount of theoretical study, 


however. These latter activities are important by varying degrees depending 


upon the pupils’ needs. Without these skills, participation in congregational, 


community, and choir singing or instrumental work is seriously hampered if 


not entirely eliminated. 
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All activities which best accomplish intelligent appreciation of worth-while 
music in the schools should be used. For example, if the serious music under 
consideration is within the ability of the pupils to perform, it is likely to be more 
appreciated by them if they actually play and sing or experience it than if they 
just sit back and listen to it without knowing for what to listen. It seems reason- 
able that a greater degree of appreciation for opera will more like result from 
firsthand experience. For example, if pupils actually participate in simplified 
scenes on the stage and in costume, they gain much more interest in 
opera than from a passive experience such as merely listening to opera records 
in a music class. “Grass roots” opera, or bringing opera to people in a simplified 
enjoyable form, is an experience designed to bring about opera appreciation. 


In music study, as in other lessons, pupils get out of a subject just what 
they put into it. They should be taught the value of work and the importance 
of carrying out those duties, even though they appear unpleasant at times. 
It is impossible to learn to play an instrument well without practicing. One 
cannot learn to read notes without putting forth some mental effort. One 
cannot learn facts about music by idly dreaming about music. Neither can a 
choir, orchestra, or band present music artistically without work or effort on 
the part of each individual. Neither can a pupil receive the maximum enjoy- 
ment from a fine concert without knowing what to listen for, something about 


the composer’s style, and so on. 


Today most secondary schools have selective organizations and present annual 
programs. The pupil with ability for solo work, who, with the backing of his 


parents, is interested enough to take private lessons and shows promises of 
being a soloist, should be given opportunities to participate in school recitals. 
School recital work is a valuable activity for him. It also trains young audiences 


to listen to a soloist at a concert. However, such special consideration in schools 
should not exempt him from participating in school ensemble or appreciation 


work, or from helping in the school’s music department. 


All pupils and adults should be able to sing acceptably, from memory, a 
number of basic patriotic songs and musical gems irrespective of country which 
are universal favorites. It seems that, when many clubs or groups of people 
assemble and desire to engage in community singing as a part of their meetings, 
most singers usually look around for song books and song sheets. They all do 
not know the same songs, hence they cannot sing together. A basic song list 
might include such selections as “America, the Beautiful,” Stephen Foster music 
from our country, “The Brahms Lullaby” from Germany, “Londonderry Air” 
from Ireland, ‘Volga Boat Song” from Russia, “Auld Lang Syne” from Scotland, 
“Lavender’s Blue” from England, “Little Star” from Mexico, ““O Sole Mio” from 
Italy, and many others. The study and appreciation of the music of other 
countries tends to unite people of various nations. 
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Industrial Arts in American Schools 
DeWITT HUNT and M. J. RULEY 


siete arts as a school subject is achieving both widespread acceptance 
on the part of pupils and administrators and some recognition as a separate and 
distinct educational entity from educators in general. The transition, from “man- 
ual training” which was variously interpreted as meaning either a preliminary 
plan of vocational industrial education or as a series of cultural experiences 
which should be a part of the total education of all boys and girls to industrial 
arts which is now accepted as an essential part of general education, has not 
been rapid but impressive. In 1949 the country-wide enrollments in industrial 
arts in junior high schools amounted to 48.2 per cent of all pupils enrolled, 
and in all high schools (including all types of organizations) the enrollment 
amounted to 25.5 per cent of all enrollments. ! 

This growth of industrial arts has really been phenomenal when it is realized 
that no Federal subsidies and few state subsidies have influenced its promotion 
and development. It is also true that until recently no national professional 
association has sponsored its inclusion in junior and senior high-school offer- 
ings. The growth and expansion of industrial arts can be credited to the interest 
of students and school officials in an activity type school subject which pro- 
vides learning accomplishments concerning the current industrial civilization 
which are achieved through the use of tools and the production of useful and 


artistically acceptable student-made projects. 
WHAT IS INDUSTRIAL ARTS? 


Much confusion exists in the minds of industrial arts teachers, college pro- 
fessors preparing industrial arts teachers for their teaching assignments, school 


administrators, and writers and leaders in the field of education as to the place 
of this school subject in the curriculum. Of the approximately seven million 
junior and senior high-school students enrolled in 1948-49, almost two million 
students were pursuing an industrial arts course. The number of full-time 
and part-time teachers of industrial arts is variously estimated at from 25,000 
to 35,000. By part-time teachers is meant those who teach one or more classes 





1 United States Office of Education. 


Offerings and Enrollments in High School Subjects, Chapter 5, 
Biennial Survey of Education, 1948-50, printed as a bulletin, 1950, pages 19 and 106. 

DeWitt Hunt is Head of the School of Industrial Arts Education and Engineering Shop- 
work, Oklahoma A. and M. College, and M. J. Ruley is Supervisor of the Department of 


Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, Tulsa, Oklahoma, Public Schools. 
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of industrial arts and one or more other school subjects. More than two hundred 
colleges and universities have industrial arts teachers education departments 
in which the students pursue*work qualifying them for a teacher’s certificate 
or for the bachelor’s, master’s, or doctor’s degree in this field. 

In his recent book, Industrial Arts in General Education, Gordon O. Wilber 
of the State Teachers College, Oswego, New York, defined industrial arts as: 
' . those phases of general education which deal with industry—its organi- 
zation, materials, occupations, processes, and products—and with the problems 
resulting from the industrial and technological nature of society.”2 Wilber 
feels that activities in industrial arts classes meet the needs of pupils for achiev- 
ing personal success and for learning to work with others. The thinking ability 
of pupils is developed through constructive activity. The try-out values of 
the various industrial arts subjects and their fundamental contributions to 
later vocational success are recognized. 

The place of industrial arts in the modern school was discussed recently by 
Walter R. Williams, Jr., who is a professor of education in the University of 
Florida, in an article in the NEA Journal. The fundamental thesis of this 
article is that the youth of today is in need of a broad series of work exper- 
iences in order to make satisfactory progress in this industrial age. Industrial 
specialization has become the keynote of successful living in the current civi- 
lization and the industrial arts teacher must assume the responsibility for intro- 
ducing junior and senior high-school youth to this age of industry. Williams 
made this statement: 

There is an evolving concept of industrial arts which has arisen to meet this challenge 
facing the schools. It stands in sharp contrast with practices based upon the old manual- 
training idea. It holds that industrial arts is an important area of general education and 
that every child (boy and girl) must have the chance to explore the various aspects of 
our industrial life through experiences in a public school laboratory. Industrial arts does 
not teach a trade, it teaches a mode of life4 

The claim is made in this article that industrial arts activities are based upon 
the realities of life and that they meet fundamental needs and urges of every 
person. One task of the industrial arts teacher is to establish the great values 
of working with the hands. The industrial arts shop or laboratory is a vantage 
point from which to view the horizons of opportunity. 

Specific examples of results from enrollment in industrial arts courses have 
been tabulated by many writers. Orientation in the current industrial civiliza- 
tion can be achieved best through shops, laboratories, observations, and first- 
hand experiences in the use of tools, machines, and equipment representative of 
industrial processes. The abilities to construct, investigate, explore, experiment, 
and invent can be developed only in the setting which provides well-equipped 


2 Gordon O. ae we Arts in General Education. Scranton, Pennsylvania: International Text- 


book Company, 1948, 
3 Walter R. Williams, ys “One of Today's Needs,’’ NEA Journal, 39:208-209, March 1950, page 208. 
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work places. Consumer education, avocational activities, safety, and many 
other phases of life adjustment are included in the total framework of a series 
of industrial arts experiences. John R. Ludington, Specialist in Industrial Arts 
in the United States Office of Education, has said: 


Largely manipulative in character, yet affording content which is informative, technical, 
and social, industrial arts contributes to adjustment and complete living because it meets 
needs that are real and satisfies interests that are desirable. It contributes in a unique way 
to social awareness and morale. Reading, discussion, observation, and experiment are 
combined with participation in activities which permit the discovery and development 
of creative and inventive abilities. . . . The extension of secondary education through in- 
dustrial arts makes possible a more balanced contribution to intellectual development, to 


ndustrial orientation and to economic adjustment.* 


The purposes and values of industrial arts are achieved through providing for 
the pupils a variety of industrial experiences. One lecturer favors breadth of 


experiences to depth or intensity. By working for brief periods of time in 
several industrial and craftwork activities, this breadth is achieved. In later 
enrollments, one or more years of intensive application in a single phase of 
work is preferred by most boys who enroll in industrial arts courses. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AT FOUR LEVELS 


The incidence of industrial arts installations in any large community is indica- 
tive of its importance in modern American life. It constitutes an important 
phase of recreation programs including youth organizations and summer activi- 
ties of children. It is included on account of its therapeutic values in con- 
valescent wards in hospitals. Experiences in industrial arts are provided in 
penal, reform, and elemosynary institutions for its wholesome benefits. It is 
represented in family life by the thousands of home workshops. Formal provi- 
sions in public education are represented by providing experiences with tools, 
materials, industrial processes, and handicrafts in elementary grades, in junior 
high schools, in senior high schools, and in adult classes. 

In elementary schools, activity is essential to learning. Experiences in the 
manipulation of tools and mechanical equipment and in the understanding of 
the complexities of the industrial age must not be delayed too long. Informal 
and integrated activities consisting of working with many materials of the 
current economy are included in early childhood education. In the middle 
school years, formal industrial arts programs are made available in many cities, 
in work room and laboratories presided over by special teachers. The pupils 
find enjoyment and educational growth in leaving the classroom for regular 
periods in the elementary industrial arts rooms. Typical examples taken from 
the hundred or more recognized handicrafts intrigue the youthful mind. The 
historical processes of “changing the forms of materials to make them more 


4 John R. Ludington. “Enrichment of Pupil Experiences Through Industrial Arts,’ School Life, 31:12-13, 
May 1949, page 13 
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useful and pleasing to man”® is experienced in elementary process of weav- 
ing, bluck printing, paper making, ceramics work, soap carving, and many 
other activities. Industrial arts is becoming recognized as an essential charac- 
teristic of the modern elementary school program. 

It is in the junior high school that industrial arts is most universally found. 
In one state bulletin, the standard junior high school is defined (among other 
requisites) as one which provides industrial arts as one of its offerings. Here 
the purposes include education for technical literacy, safety, consumer educa- 
tion, home mechanics, the making and reading of mechanical drawings, and 
many others. The work is required of all boys and is available to girls in many 
schools. The exploration values as a phase of guidance are easily recognized. 
The offerings usually include experiences with a variety of materials repre- 
sentative of modern industrial life. Woods, ceramics materials, textiles, metals, 
papers, plastics, and many others are studied and worked. The sources and 
uses of power, including electricity, internal combustion engines, and even the 
power available from human energy, are studied. The experiences in working 
with many materials provide exploration into the industrial occupational activi- 
ties of man and are fundamental to later guidance programs and in many cases 
to the ultimate choice of life occupations. In the final year of the junior high 
school, opportunity is provided for those boys who desire it to work intensively 
in an industrial arts activity, some enrolling in two or more courses simul- 
taneously. 

Industrial arts in the American high school is available almost entirely on 
an elective basis. Here, this subject competes with music, athletics, science 
courses, and even with vocational courses. Despite the attractiveness of other 
high-school subjects, a good proportion of high-school pupils enroll in industrial 
arts. About one fourth of all high-school pupils were enrolled in industrial 
arts classes in 1948-49. This, of course, means that almost one half of all boys 
in high school are in these courses, since relatively few high-school girls take 
industrial arts. The type and content of senior high-school industrial arts courses 
are markedly different from those in the junior high school. In the latter, 
a wide variety of experiences is desirable. On the senior high-school level, the 
pupil seems to prefer extended contacts with specific industrial arts subjects. 
Commonly the provisions in the larger high school will include comprehensive 
shops and laboratories representing such broad industries and activities as 
woodworking, graphic arts, electrical work, metal working, automotives, 
jewelry work, industrial drawing, efc. Here the pupil may sample one or 
more of these offerings, but, more frequently, he pursues one or two of these 
somewhat intensively. By selecting a group of these courses, he may gain 
enough knowledge and proficiency for advantageous entry into any one of 

5 Paraphrased from Bonser's famous definition of industrial arts. Frederick G. Bonser, Industrial Arts 


for Public School Administrators. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 19%. Page 2 
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several work jobs open to him at graduation. Thus the aims of industrial arts 
on the high-school level begin with exploration and end with fundamental learn- 
ings useful in many occupations or, in some cases, result in direct occupational 
preparation for a single trade. In smaller high schools, particularly the school 
with one teacher of industrial arts, an extensively equipped shop commonly 
referred to as “the general shop” will meet the diverse needs of high-school 


pupils for experiences helpful in later employment situations. 

Many adults in the school community yearn for the opportunity to work 
with tools and materials. In larger high schools, many interesting shopwork 
courses are offered. The industrial arts facilities should be made available to 
those adults whose interests lie in this field of activity. The schools should 
become a community center where evening classes and courses will bring father 


and mother back for additional or even for first experiences in the shops and 
laboratories. In the Tulsa schools, seventeen evening classes in industrial arts 
courses were being conducted in the spring of 1952 with an enrollment of 
485 adults. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN TULSA 


The city of Tulsa probably represents one of the most typically American 
communities in the entire country. Young in terms of years, it has provided 
an experimental situation for its school authorities. Incorporated as a river 
crossing village on the Arkansas River in 1898, it soon found itself in the 
center of an oil empire and grew rapidly because of the necessity of serving 
the nearby oil enterprises. The local Chamber of Commerce has claimed Tulsa 
as “the Oil Capital of the World.” The schools in this modern city probably 
would be classed among the most advanced in educational planning. Settled 
by oil men from Pennsylvania, entrepreneurs from all parts of the world, and 
workers, likewise, from all parts of the nation, the school-district population, 
now in excess of 219,000, represents a cross section of the culture, industry, 
and business which has made the United States the greatest industrial nation 
of all times. The Tulsa schools have been designed to serve all of these classes. 

In ‘the four senior high schools, eight junior high schools, and forty-two 
elementary schools, a total of 38,703 pupils are served by 1,304 teachers and 
administrators. Industrial arts has a prominent place in the Tulsa school system. 
Well-equipped industrial arts shops and laboratories have been installed in all 
senior and junior high schools and in six of the elementary schools. Operating 
these shops will be found forty-nine teachers who are well trained and cosmo- 
politan in character. The supervisor of industrial arts and vocational education, 
M. J. Ruley, who is presenting the second part of this article, is expanding 
the number of industrial arts laboratories in the elementary schools. He hopes 
to install separate facilities in many more of the intermediate schools in Tulsa. 

Among the 14,111 pupils enrolled in the Tulsa secondary schools, there are 
7,060 boys and 7,051 girls. Over forty-four per cent of all of these pupils are 
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enrolled in industrial arts classes. Of the boys, the following percentages are 
enrolled in industrial arts: junior high school, seventy-eight and one-half per 
cent; and senior high schools, seventy-two and two-tenths per cent. 

The types of installations of industrial arts shops and laboratories will be 
described and pictured in the second portion of this report. After studying 
these shops and laboratories, it can be well understood that ninety-four and 
seven-tenths of all school-age Tulsa pupils are in full-time attendance in Tulsa 
schools. Industrial arts in the schools of Tulsa probably represents almost per- 
fectly the composite hopes and aspirations of industrial arts leaders in American 
public schools, colleges, and universities. 


THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS PROGRAM IN THE TULSA CITY SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITY 


Industrial arts in the Tulsa public schools is considered to be that part of 
general education concerned with satisfying youth’s innate desire to construct 
things with tools and materials, and with the development of an intelligent 
understanding of our modern industrial civilization and the problems which 
have resulted from it. Industrial arts objectives in Tulsa include interest in 
industry, appreciation and use, self-discipline and initiative, co-operative atti- 
tudes, health and safety, interest in achievement, orderly performance, drawing 
and design, shop skill and knowledge, pre-vocational experience and interests, 
and industrial intelligence. The chart, Why Study Industrial Arts, included 
herewith, was devised by Tulsa teachers so that teachers and pupils shall be made 
more conscious of the purposes and aims of industrial arts. These charts are 
mounted in frames and displayed in each of the school shops. (See Figure 1.) 

In Tulsa all vocational industrial courses of a trade nature are taught by 
instructors who also teach one-half time in industrial arts courses. It is felt 
that, with this type of program, teachers are able to counsel pupils in the explora- 
tory industrial arts courses which are taught by the same instructors. This 
plan is in operation in all four of the senior high schools. 

The place of industrial arts in the Tulsa community is shown best by the 
school enrollment figures. In per cent, Tulsa ranks high in Oklahoma and in 
the nation in its enrollment in industrial arts. Two years of industrial arts 
are required in all junior high schools and, with many pupils electing shop work 
in the ninth grade, a very high percentage of enrollment will be noted in the 
junior high schools. Industrial arts is an important part of the curriculum of 
Tulsa’s secondary schools. When pupils elect the same subject for the second 
or third year, the course becomes what might be called pre-vocational since 
the pupil is acquiring saleable skills in a particular field. In both the junior 
and senior high schools the generally useful knowledge of home mechanic or 
handyman abilities are being acquired. These values would be difficult to 


measure. 
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Industrial arts courses have a definite responsibility for serving the needs of 
the adults of this community. Out-of-school needs for industrial arts instruc- 
tion are being met through scheduling special classes in the evenings and on 
Saturdays in the folléwing industrial arts courses: woodwork, machine shop, 
drafting, motor mechanics, and handicrafts*of various types such as leather 


work, art metal, ceramics, ¢fc. 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN THE TULSA ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The elementary school industrial arts program in Tulsa is composed chiefly 
of handicrafts offerings, and begins in the first and second grades, continuing 
through the sixth grade. At the present time, this program is in operation in 
only six Tulsa schools, but new installations are being established as fast as 
space can be made available for them, some in combination with art, others 
with work places provided in separate industrial arts shops. 

The program varies in each of the schools, but, in most cases, it is con- 
ducted in a handicrafts shop by a specialized teacher. In the lower grades, 
only the most elementary projects are made. In the upper grades, the shop 
activity is continued and expanded to include the use of many specialized tools, 
but the work undertaken is kept within the ability of the pupil. The whole 
program is one of gradual development in skill and knowledge. In the ele- 
mentary industrial arts handicrafts program, the following areas are covered: 
woodwork, paper, metal tapping, block printing, weaving, clay modeling, felt- 
work, leatherwork, plastics, glass etching, wood carving, and others. (See 
Figure 2 for an example of the industrial arts handicraft program in a Tulsa 
elementary school. ) 

During the summer of 1949, a group of industrial arts handicrafts teachers 
met in a workshop for two weeks to develop a guide for teachers of handi- 
crafts work in the elementary schools, and to standardize somewhat the offer- 


ings so that pupils will receive effective training regardless of the schools they 
attend; also to describe, for those interested, the purpose and content of the 
elementary industrial arts courses. The results of these workshops were then 


made available in the form of a 114 page manual for use in all of the schools. 

The irdustrial arts craftswork program was installed in the new workroom 
in the Cherokee School in 1949. (See Figure 2.) This shop is equipped with 
work benches and vises and shows the shop ready for use. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN THE TULSA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


The Tulsa junior high-school industrial arts program offers rich exploratory 
experiences to all seventh- and eighth-grade boys in a variety of basic industrial 
activities. This program consists of a sequence of required exploratory courses 
in general drawing, general electricity, general woodwork, general metal, and 
handicrafts work. After completing this cycle, ninth-grade pupils may elect, 
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for a degree of concentration, one or more courses in which they have shown 


interest and ability. A representative general woodwork shop is shown in 
Figure 3. Electrical work and drawing are also taught in this shop on a 
unit basis. 

The junior high-school industrial arts courses are conducted in limited gen- 
eral unit shops, each representing a broad industrial field. For example, the 
general metals course includes exploratory experiences in bench metal, sheet 
metal, ornamental iron, metal casting, art metal, and elementary machine shop. 
Projects made in the Tulsa junior high-school industrial arts shops are initiated 
in the main by pupil self-interest and appeal. In addition to exploring broad 
occupational fields through typical manipulative experiences, pupils gain occu- 
pational information through study and investigation, illustrated talks, demon- 
strations, projected pictures, and visits to business establishments. 

In many of the Tulsa junior high schools a third shop for the teaching of 
handicrafts work is available so that both boys and girls may be enrolled in this 
type of program. This interesting course for boys and girls includes work in 
wood carving, art metal, ceramics, leather, plastics, reed work, weaving, glass 
etching, and many other subjects. In some schools, girls are enrolled in wood- 
work and home mechanics as well as in handicrafts. 

Enrollment in industrial arts in the Tulsa junior high schools is shown on 
Table I. It will seem remarkable that in some cases more than 100 per cent of 


Figure 2. The southwest corner of the elementary Handicrafts Shop in 


the Tulsa Cherokee School 
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Table I. Enrollments in Industrial Arts, Tulsa Junior High Schools, 1951-52 





Horace Mann 


Total boys enrolled 76 2 595 
Total girls enrolled i ; 555 
tal pupils enrolled 


Boys in industrial arts 329 324 
Girls in industrial arts 


Total in industrial arts 2 329 324 


Boys in industrial arts 100+ 74.5 100+ 54.4 
Girls in industrial arts 126 445 14.7 


© Pupils in industrial arts 47.4 72.2 45.3 f 79.8 





the boys are enrolled in industrial arts courses. This can be explained by the 


fact that many boys enroll in two shop courses in the same semester. Twenty- 


three industrial arts teachers are employed in eight junior high schools. The 
classes meet one hour each day, five days per week. All industrial arts activities 
are housed in especially designed shops or laboratories. 


Figure 3. A corner of the Tulsa Cleveland Junior High School Industrial Arts Shop. 
Woodwork, electricity, and drawing are taught in this shop in turn as unit courses. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN TULSA SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Industrial arts in the senior high schools of Tulsa emerges as a continuation 
of the exploratory phases of junior high-school shopwork and contributes to 
the enrichment of all school subjects. It also becomes a field of general special- 
ization, as for example, for the metal working industries, or it can lead to 
intense occupational specialization, as for example, in machine shop practice. 
Industrial arts subjects in printing, drafting, motor mechanics, machine shop, 
woodwork, electricity, radio, and tailoring are offered in the senior high schools. 
All high-school pupils in Tulsa are required to take one year of a doing subject, 
with many pupils electing industrial arts subjects each year of senior high 


school. 


Table II. Industrial Arts Enrollments in the Four Tulsa High Schools, 
Fall Semester of the School Year 1951-1952 





Will Booker T 
Central Rogers Webster Washington Totals 


Total boys enrolled 1502 851 454 265 3072 
Total girls enrolled 1563 847 468 302 3180 
Total enrolled 3065 1698 922 567 6252 


Total boys in industrial arts 1117 639 i 2278 


Total girls in industrial arts 58 21 138 


% of all pupils in industrial arts 38.3 38.8 33.5 38.6 
% of boys in industrial arts 74.3 75.1 30.8 58.4 74.1 





Twenty industrial arts teachers are employed in the four Tulsa high schools. 
Table II shows enrollment figures for the first semester of the school year 
1950-51. The percentage enrollment of boys varies from 58.4 per cent in Booker 
T. Washington High School to 80.8 per cent in Webster High School. Of the 
27% credits required for graduation from the three-year Tulsa high schools, 
ten may be in shop subjects. In many individual cases, a pupil will enroll in 
both a shop course and in a drawing course during the four semesters of the 


junior and senior years. 

The example of a high-school shop shown in Figure 4 is one of the two 
machine shops in Tulsa Central High School. This shop was completely mod- 
ernized in 1951. Twelve new lathes, a surface grinder, a milling machine, a 
power saw, new floor, new work benches, and complete color conditioning added 
to existing equipment make this a model installation. The shop is powered by 
an overhead bus-duct system. Three industrial arts classes meet in this shop 
in the afternoon and a trade class meets here in the morning. A second machine 
shop is devoted entirely to industrial arts classes in beginning machine shop 


work. 
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Forty-nine instructors teach industrial arts in the Tulsa Public Schools on 
the elementary, junior, and senior high levels. Of this group all have the bache- 
lors degree and thirty-four have masters degrees. Thirty-seven of these teachers 
have been in the Tulsa schools ten years or more. 

Teacher groups have been developing instructor guides for the various indus- 
trial arts courses through workshops and in-service education programs and at 


the present time have completed six such guides with five additional ones in 


} 
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Figure 4. An industrial arts class in the machine shop in the Tulsa Central High School 


process. Ten new shops have been planned and started in operation in the last 
four years while seven are under construction or on the drawing board. The 
industrial arts shops being built in the new schools have been planned after 
consulting with teachers and principals of the particular courses, schools, and 
grade levels. It will require some four or five years more before all of the shops 
in the older schools will have been modernized. 

Three in-service education classes have been conducted in the past three years 
where teachers in the department come together to study their common prob- 
lems, such as shop organization, management, and teaching techniques. 

A program of modernization has been in progress for the past four years 
with the replacement of old and out-of-date equipment. New type tool panels 
have been installed in order to secure better use of facilities. All shops are being 
repainted with a standard color dynamics system of painting for both shop 


and equipment. 
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Let Us Help Them Learn to Read 
HERBERT WEY and MARGARET GRAGG 


L- one visited the secondary schools and colleges of today, he would soon hear 
some teacher remark, “It is impossible for me to teach pupils when they can- 
not read.” This statement has been made so many times that educators through- 
out the country are placing more and more emphasis on the teaching of reading. 
Although much is now being done to impréve the reading abilities of young 
people, there is still some doubt in many people’s minds as to whether or not read- 
ing problems are decreasing. Enough has been done to prove that many high- 
school pupils who have not learned to read can be taught to read, and that others 
who are retarded in their reading abilities can be helped to remove their defi- 
ciencies. The purpose of this article is to cite one case in which an attempt has 
been made to teach reading in the high school. An experiment is being reviewed 
in the hope that other schools may benefit from the information revealed 
herein. 
DISCOVERY OF THE PROBLEM 


Appalachian High School is the demonstration school for Appalachian State 
Teachers College. The high-school enrollment of 450 pupils in grades eight 
through twelve is composed of approximately sixty per cent rural pupils and 
forty per cent city pupils. The reading problem to be discussed in this article 
came to light in 1946 as the result of an intensive study undertaken to deter- 
mine the causes for many failures and drop-outs among the junior high- and 
senior high-school pupils. The results of this study indicated that poor read- 
ing ability was the most frequent cause of failure in high-school subjects. The 
results of a good diagnostic test in reading revealed that, on an average, the 
eighth-, ninth-, and tenth-grade pupils were retarded in reading ability from 
two years to two and one-half years. It was also discovered that eighty per cent 
of those who eventually dropped out of school were greatly retarded in their 
reading abilities. The faculty as a whole had suspected this deficiency in read- 
ing for a long time; however, it took the results of this study to bring the 


problem into focus and to lay a basis for action. 


Herbert Wey is Principal of the Appalachian State Teachers College Laboratory School, 
Boone, North Carolina; and Mrs. Margaret Gragg is Head of the English Department 
of the same school. 
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ATTACKING THE PROBLEM 


The entire faculty readily agreed that special consideration should be given 
to the problem of reading. Out of a series of faculty meetings devoted to a 
study of the teaching of reading came the awakening of the junior and senior 
high-school faculty members to the realization that the teaching of reading 
is the responsibility of every teacher from grades one through twelve. Out of 
these faculty meetings also came many suggestions for methods of approach 
to remedy the problem. Every teacher agreed to place special emphasis on 
reading in each of her classes. As far as possible, the teaching of reading, which 
included special emphasis on vocabulary building, was to be correlated with 
the subject matter work; however, if the teacher found this not feasible, a defi- 
nite amount of time would be devoted to reading each week. Some of the 
things that each classroom teacher agreed to do in her classes were: (1) to make 
and give to the pupils a list of essential words that they should know; (2) to 


give considerable time to the review and re-learning of these words; (3) to add 


to this list from day to day and review the cumulative list at least once every 
two weeks; (4) to set aside a part of one period each week to work on pupils’ 
vocabulary during which time different games, quiz programs, and interesting 
drills would be used; (5) to give time for teaching pupils how to read and 
use their textbooks with emphasis on the use of the index, table of contents, 
tables, and graphs; (6) to give time-comprehension reading tests, devised from 
material in pupils own textbooks, at least once every two weeks; (7) to devote 
some time to having pupils read orally, especially when presenting detailed infor- 
mation, when presenting vivid descriptions, or when trying to discover word 
difficulties; (8) to give special attention to teaching pupils how to study each 
subject; and (9) to compile a list of readable library books relative to each sub- 
ject and to encourage the pupils to read these books. In addition, every teacher 
agreed to continue to read and study the topic of teaching reading. 


SPECIAL CLASSES IN READING 


A more direct approach to the problem was made when the administration 
and faculty decided to re-organize the eighth-grade curriculum to offer a defi- 
nite, well-organized course in reading. The social studies program was re-organ- 
ized so that the first half of social studies was devoted primarily to reading 
and the last half to the study of North Carolina history, where practice in 
reading social studies material was to be given major emphasis. The reading 
class was planned to be a developmental program consisting of definite teaching 
in the mechanics of reading and practice in reading skills taught through an 
organized reading plan, a program of “guided reading” of books suited to the 
interests and abilities of pupils. Adding such a course to the curriculum neces- 
sitated the purchasing of books on all reading levels, yet on the interest levels 
of eighth graders. This proved difficult at first because very few such books 
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had been written. Over a period of years, however, considerable material of this 
type has been collected; and, even though the supply is still inadequate, there 
is enough material to do a fairly satisfactory job. In addition to books, other 
materials and equipment had to be purchased. Included among these is a 
tachistoscope, a mechanical aid which, among other things, is used with small 
groups of poor readers who need practice to develop a sight vocabulary of 
basic words and to improve their speed of word perception. 

At the beginning of the year the class of one hundred eighth-grade pupils 
was divided into four groups of similar abilities and interests. This grouping, 
however, was done only for reading. It was found that parents resented homo- 
geneous grouping when it was done on the basis of general ability; but when 
a pupil had a reading deficiency, parents could see and appreciate special group- 
ing in this phase of the school work. When allowed to do so, the pupils helped 
to organize themselves into homogeneous groups. When placed in a small 
group having similar problems, older pupils who were poor in reading lost some 
of their self-consciousness and began to try. They became willing to have the 
teacher discover their weaknesses and they worked to improve themselves 
where frequently before they had covered their weaknesses with a “hard front” 
characterized by various kinds of “wise-cracks” and “showing off.” In these 
groups the pupil was led to study the cause of his weakness and he was given 
advice and help in overcoming that weakness. 

During the first half of the reading course definite emphasis was placed on 
getting every pupil to start reading on whatever level he was found to be. To 
do this, two types of reading matter were stressed. The first of these was the 
reading of fiction. When a pupil enjoyed reading fiction and was eager to study 
the plot and discover the end of the story, he usually increased his rate of read- 
ing as rapidly as he grew in skill. Often it was hard at first to get pupils inter- 
ested, and then it was necessary to have them read short bits, often jokes, from 
current events papers. These current events papers formed the basis of the 
second type of reading matter. At the beginning of the year there was usually 
little interest in current events, but it was found that, when a background and 
understanding were gradually developed, this type of reading was the best 
liked by nearly all pupils. Reading of current events formed a basis for history 
and civics, and there was a definite carryover to other social studies courses 


in later years. 


This special reading class in the eighth grade and the special emphasis placed 


on reading by every teacher in all grades were the original methods of approach 


used to trying to “lick” the reading problem at Appalachian High School. 
From the experience of working with these initial steps and through additional 
study, the faculty soon found, however, that these two approaches in themselves 


were not enough. After a year’s concentrated work on reading, it was found 
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that some pupils had failed to make any improvement whatever. In many cases 
it was found that this lack of improvement was due to physical, mental, or 
emotional handicaps. 


TESTING PROGRAM 


One year after the addition of a reading course a planned testing program 
was inaugurated. The Iowa Silent Reading Test, which was given at the begin- 
ning of the eighth grade, was also given at the end of the eighth grade and 
again during the tenth grade. In addition, both verbal and non-verbal mental 
tests were given in the eighth, ninth, and tenth grades. So that additional 
emphasis would be placed on vocabulary building, a standardized vocabulary 
test was given every year. Psychological tests were also given to certain indi- 
viduals. The results of all these tests were used extensively in the reading class; 
and of even more importance, they were used by the classroom teachers 
to understand and teach better the individual pupils in their classes. 

Since physical handicaps often kept a pupil from learning to read, a program 
of physical testing was also started, which placed major emphasis on finding 
and correcting the physical defects of all eighth-grade pupils. Eyes, ears, and 
general health conditions were checked, and corrections were made in as many 
cases as possible. This part of the program is still handicapped because of lack 
of medical service and lack of funds. The Lions Club of Boone has done much 
to help correct eye defects by buying glasses for indigents and by purchasing 
books with large print for those pupils who have non-correctible eye defects. 
The county health doctor and nurses, who have given much valuable assistance 
in carrying out this part of the program with eighth-grade pupils, have started 
working with children in the lower grades so that defects may be eliminated 


before they cause permanent injury to the pupils. 


SPECIAL READING CLASS IN HIGH SCHOOL 


With the addition of the testing program and the removal of many physical 
defects, the special reading instruction in the eighth grade began to show good 
results. The eighth-grade class as a whole began making one and one-half 
year’s progress in reading during one school year, whereas in the past the class 
had been making only three fourths of a year’s progress. At the end of this 
special reading course, observation supported by test results revealed that from 


twenty to thirty pupils were still as much as one year to four years behind their 


group in ability to read. Many of this group had spent seven or more school 


years in building up poor reading habits, in failing many school subjects that 
involved reading, and in gradually building up a resistance to any type of read- 
ing. One year of special attention was not enough to get these severely handi- 
capped pupils to the place where they could continue alone. Sometimes it took 


a year to get this type of pupil even willing to try to read. 
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First, it was thought wise to retain the poorest readers of this group in the 
eighth grade in order to give them another year of special attention. This was 
tried only one year because it proved entirely unsatisfactory. In many cases 
the pupils who had been retained were the ones who had made considerable 
progress in comparison to what they could do at the beginning of the eighth 
grade. They felt that they were beginning to learn, and the sudden jolt of 
being retained behind their group often caused them to crawl back into their 
“shells” and again become problem pupils. Thus it was decided to offer as one 
of the ninth-grade subjects another special class in reading. This group of 
very poor readers was then guided into this class for which they were to be 
given credit toward high-school graduation. It was soon found advisable to 
offer a third year of reading in the tenth grade. Today, pupils who have not 
yet learned how to read by the time they finish the eighth grade may, without loss 
of face, elect to take reading for two years in high school. The same teaching 
personnel who teach eighth-grade reading also teach the reading classes in high 
school, thus allowing the teacher to assist the same individual for three years 
if necessary. 

Later in the development of the over-all reading program, a survey was made 
of home conditions of pupils in the eighth grade. This survey revealed that 
practically eighty per cent of the poor readers came from homes where little 
reading was done and where few books and practically none of the better maga- 
zines were available. As a result of this survey parents have been urged to buy 
books for their children, and they have been urged to start using for their chil- 
dren the fine collection of books in the county library as well as the school 
libraries. A magazine sale now conducted each year has as its first goal the 
placing of one good magazine in the home of every pupil. In order to learn 
how to read one must have constant practice, which of course necessitates the 


availability of reading materials. 


READING CLUB 


Another addition to the reading program in the high school has been a Read- 
ing Club. The Reading for Fun Club meets one 45-minute period per week, 
and the club programs are arranged around all types of reading materials includ- 
ing comic books. The pupils are delighted to have a place to bring and read 
their comic books. Since the first few meetings of this club were spent in 
reading and discussing these comic books, the club often seemed to be in danger 
of becoming a “funny-book” club. After several meetings of the club, the 
sponsor encouraged the officers to devote a program or two to some other 
activity with a promise that other meetings could later be devoted to “funny 
books.” Several types of reading activities were suggested, such as reading and 
dramatizing a play in the club, having a spelling match, and reading poetry, 


magazines, and jokes. Members also learned how to work crossword puzzles. 
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The club became interested in trying different things and, although the ques- 
tion of “funny books” came up several times, there were always more votes 
for other activities. As a teacher of reading, one should never be unduly con- 
cerned about the popularity of comic books. In fact, one should be thankful 
that there is a source of inexpensive reading practice material that pupils will 
read without too much urging. In an endeavor to broaden the reading tastes 
of her pupils, a wise teacher will use this reading interest as a means of bringing 


them into contact with other more suitable reading materials. 


THE OVER-ALL PROGRAM 


In order to show how a reading program can grow once a faculty becomes 
interested in the problem of reading, a summarization of the previous points 
discussed in this article are listed in the order of placement in the program. 
First, special emphasis is placed upon vocabulary building and the teaching of 
reading by each teacher in every class she teaches from grades eight through 
twelve. Second, a special class in reading is required of all eighth-grade pupils 
in which each member is given individual help in improving his reading skills. 
Third, elective courses in reading are offered for those ninth- or tenth-grade 
pupils who need to continue special work in reading after the eighth grade. 
Fourth, a well-planned program of testing is carried out each year in order to 
determine as nearly as possible their capabilities and deficiencies and the progress 
made by pupils over a certain period of time. Fifth, continuous efforts are 
made to find and correct physical defects that might hinder a pupil’s progress 
in reading. Sixth, efforts are made each year to get more reading material that 
is on the pupil’s level into every pupil’s home. Constant search of the publishing 
companies is made to find any additional materials on the interest level of 
junior high-school pupils and on the reading level of third, fourth, fifth, or 
sixth grade. Seventh, reading clubs have become a permanent part of the extra- 
curricular activities program. Eighth, continual study is made on the part of 
the entire faculty of the better methods of teaching reading. Each year several 
faculty meetings are devoted to this topic in order to keep the faculty as a whole 
concentrating on the reading problem. Displays and assembly programs are 
arranged from time to time each year in an effort to make pupils become more 
reading conscious. Ninth, the library staff now gives special attention to any 
pupil who asks for or who is referred by a teacher for special help in reading 
guidance. A member of the library staff works out for the pupil a reading pro- 
gram that enables him to find interesting material on his level of reading ability 
and gradually increases the difficulty of the pupil’s reading material as he 


increases in his ability to read. 


RESULTS OF EIGHT YEARS OF WORK 


Seven years ago the administration and faculty began a concentrated attack 
upon the reading problem. At first it was hard to determine whether anything 
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was being accomplished, but, as time passed and mistakes were corrected, it 
became evident that progress was being made. 

Many cases could be cited in which individual pupils who, after having 
defects removed and after being given an opportunity to read on their own 
levels, advance two to four years in reading ability during one or two years 
of study. For example, one boy who entered the eighth grade could recognize 
only his name in a simple sentence, “My name is John Smith.” In two years 
this boy was taught to read well enough so that he could complete his high- 
school education. His first lesson consisted of a ride in a car with help in pick- 
ing out words in signs along the road. This, of course, is an unusual case, but 
many other individual cases could be cited to indicate that progress has been 
made. 

Another evidence of the results of this program is the progress made by 
classes from the time pupils enter the eighth grade until they reach the tenth 
grade. For examples, the median reading grade level of the pupils entering the 
eighth grade in 1946 was 5.7. After one year of work this same eighth-grade 
group had advanced to a median reading grade level of 7.7. The reading test 
given this same group during the fourth month of their tenth-grade work 
showed that this class had improved to a median reading grade level of 10.0. 
Thus at this time the group was only one-half year behind the national norm, 
whereas they were 2.3 years behind the national norm at the beginning of the 


eighth grade. Every year since this project was started, the entering classes 
have made improvement, not always as much as the preceding example, but 


always enough to warrant continuing and strengthening the program. 

One of the most encouraging results of this reading program has been the 
steady increase in the holding power of the school. In 1942 the entering eighth 
grade lost thirty per cent of its membership by the time the pupils reached the 
tenth grade. This percentage of drop-outs has gradually decreased; the eighth- 
grade pupils who entered in 1948 and who were in the tenth grade in September, 
1950, had lost only eleven per cent of their group. This increase in holding 
power has been partly due to other improvements in the school; however, it 
is definitely felt that the reading program has been one of the main factors in 
keeping pupils in school. 

The improvement in the pupils’ reading ability has brought with it an increase 
in the use of library books and materials. For example, the average number of 
books per pupil checked out of the school library increased from twenty-three 
in 1944 to thirty-five in 1951. This fact alone would tend to show that pupils 
are doing more reading, and the fact remains that the more reading done the 
better is the ability to read. 

Other results that have been observed either directly or indirectly are: 
(1) pupils seem to be more interested in their school work; (2) pupils are 
better able to do the work required in academic subjects where considerable 
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reading is required; (3) and the faculty has continually become more conscious 
of the individual pupil and less conscious of subject matter. 

The reading program in the high school has created so much interest that 
the elementary schools are now giving more attention to reading, especially in 
the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grades. This additional work in reading 
in the elementary grades is now beginning to show results. Whereas in the past 
the beginning eighth-grade class usually had an average reading grade level of 
5.7, the present eighth-grade class had an average reading grade level of 6.8. 
This renewed interest and additional emphasis on reading in the elementary 
school is certainly as it should be; however, the present feeling among the 
junior and senior high-school faculties at Appalachian High School is that there 
will always be a need for a continuation of definite instruction in reading on 
the high-school level. 

The greatest benefit evolving from the reading program has been the atten- 
tion brought to focus upon the individual pupil. Before the inauguration of 
the program, the pupil who entered high school and could not read would more 
than likely fail some of his subjects and usually drop out of school. Now this 
pupil is given special help and quite often he is able to learn to read as well 





















as to meet the requirements in his other subjects. This special help in reading 
is a part of his regular high-school work for which he receives credit and is not 
something extra required of the pupil. The individual attention focused on 
reading has also led teachers to give more individual attention to pupils in 
relation to other skills such as writing, spelling, and arithmetic. Thus a pro- 
gram started eight years ago in order to solve the problem of poor reading has 
molded a faculty together as a working unit and has helped to change the 
entire outlook of this faculty upon methods of teaching and curriculum needs 
of the pupil. The faculty and administration definitely feel that a small invest- 
ment has brought many profitable returns. 





















DO YOU LIKE CARTOONS? 


a high-school principals use cartoons on their bulletin 
boards to attract, amuse, and instruct the pupils in their school. 
Teachers have learned to collect appropriate cartoons for their class- 
rooms because of the interest obtained from pupils. 

Your teachers will find much to laugh about and many teaching 
values in the series of six cartoons described on page 177 of this 
Publication. They may be obtained from the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., for $2.00 for each complete set which is composed of 
12 cartoons. 


















A Bigger Role for Distributive Education 


EVERETT A. McDONALD 


T O create school situations which seek the highest educational good of 
each pupil is the major effort in the many secondary schools. The philosophies 
of secondary education broaden as the needs and interests of the community and 
its residents grow more varied. Our work experience programs are now pre- 
paring our pupils more fully for integration into industrial life in this field. 
We seek out a greater variety of jobs for our pupils and look to extend the 
number of skills they will learn. 

In distributive education our schools work closely with the retailers in our 
communities to arrange for jobs at fair pay for our pupils. We ask them to 
provide wider opportunities for our pupils that they may learn more about 
business during the hours they spend as employees. We look to local merchants 
for greater co-operation. We are no longer satisfied to have students in distrib- 
utive education devote all their time to package wrapping, shelf filling, and 
order delivery. We want them behind the counters, learning how to be of 
service and how to expand their personalities on a business level. 

But realistically we must consider the employment of our pupils in retail 
stores as only one step in their business education. The next step, within this 
field of education, is to create opportunities for our young people to learn 
about purchasing, inventory control, rates of turnover, advertising, display, 
market research, product demonstration, sales techniques, and methods of 
increasing store traffic. Can we provide dynamic work experience for those 
pupils who want to learn about business but who will mot make their careers 


in retailing? Can we help those who want to find their future in marketing, 


merchandising, salesmanship, sales promotion, and advertising and sales analy- 


sis at the manufacturer’s or wholesaler’s level? 

The question can be answered affirmatively if we broaden and augment 
distributive education with new activities. The gallant efforts of educators in 
whose school Junior Achievement Corporations have been established have so 
far been the nearest approach to a realistic method for teaching pupils how 
American business operates. It can be said that every pupil who ever partici- 
pated seriously in a Junior Achievement program came through with a definitely 
increased knowledge of how businesses are run. Our schools need more pro- 


grams of this type. 


Everett A. McDonald, Jr. is Superintendent of Schools in Westbury, New York. 
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One new program for high schools in suburban and small town areas devotes 


itself primarily to training pupils in the fundamentals of salesmanship, sales 


promotion, and marketing. It is being tested in Freeport High School in Nassau 
County, New York, under the watchful eye of Wesley Southard, principal of 
the high school, and W. Chapin Moger, in charge of business education in the 
schools. 

In addition to our own school in Westbury, educators in several New York 
counties, in New Jersey, and in Connecticut are giving serious thought to the 
possibilities of the program as a practical way of extending distributive edu- 
cation to train high-school pupils in basic marketing fundamentals. The entre- 
preneurs of the project, known as Student Enterprise Incorporated, with offices 
at 25 East 26th Street, New York City, have expressed their philosophy in 
the following manner: 

The selling of merchandise is a fundamental American skill. The need for this skill 
becomes infinitely more important all the time. Student Enterprise aims to give to young 
men in high-school upper classes a basic, practical training in salesmanship and market- 
ing research by employing them at fair pay in their after-school time on a series of selling 
and market research projects. The products, which will be sold by the students and the 
research projects which will be undertaken, are chosen on the basis of their educational 
value to the student engaging in this work 

What has intrigued some educators about the Student Enterprise plan is 
the fact that it has come to grips with business reality as it relates to the pupil 
and his future in business life. It is a commercial establishment in the same 
way that a retail store is a commercial establishment. It pays the pupils wages 
as does the store. Yet, its main appeal to educators lies in its practical educa- 


tional advantages in a field not covered as yet by distributive education programs. 


HOW THE PLAN WORKS 


In each high school, pupils are organized into a panel. They are employed 
and paid a guaranteed sum for their first four weeks, the learning period. The 
pupils’ earnings are on a commission basis. They, therefore, receive either their 
commission or the guaranteed sum, whichever is higher. Or they are paid 
an hourly rate of one dollar for market research projects. A teacher is employed 
to supervise and guide the pupils involved in the work. He organizes their 
territories, supervises their work, and instructs them. 

Student Enterprise provides a carefully prepared sales training program for 
the teacher to administer to the pupils. The teacher need not himself be a sales- 
man or businessman or even a member of the business faculty. He does have 
to be an inspiring person, one who can interpret the text for the pupils and 
can guide them in using the information about the products while employing 
successful selling techniques. The faculty member is known as the panel leader. 
He is paid a guaranteed sum for the school year or a percentage of his panel’s 


total earnings, whichever is higher. 
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In the selling projects, the merchandise selected progresses from simple, easily 
demonstrated items to more complicated, more expensive items. The latter, 
naturally, are more profitable both to pupils and teacher. When the basic 
selling lessons inherent in one item are assumed to have been learned by the 
pupils, it is withdrawn from the line so far as presentation is concerned and 
merely carried in catalogue sheet for the convenience of the customers. The 
pupils are assigned to specific territories. They keep their territories while they 
are with the panel and call back regularly on the same customers with the 
new products. 

The second phase of the training is the presentation of products to retail 
stores, again in specific territories assigned to each pupil. Products presented 
to retail stores are of two types: (1) advertising and display devices and material 
used by the storekeeper himself in running his business and (2) products for 
resale. Products in the last category bring the pupil’s training in sales work 
up to the wholesale salesman or manufacturer's salesman level. 

Research assignments will vary from inventory checks in stores to missionary 
work for manufacturers and wholesalers. A typical example of the kind of 
market research involved would be a study of how many residents of a town 
have refrigerators over a certain age, or how many residents plan to buy new 
cars within a specific period of time and what cars they are going to consider. 
Other merchandising work includes shelf-stocking of special products in large 
food markets to establish records indicative of how many sales are lost because 
of insufficiently stocked shelves at busy periods. 

As indicated in the outline which follows, the business community has a 


great many problems of getting information in small communities. The facts 
can only be ascertained by local people because the use of outsiders means heavy 
traveling expense. Carefully prepared questionnaires and instructions for high- 
school pupils can produce this information economically for the manufacturer 
involved and profitably for the, pupil who does the work. At the same time, 
the experience the pupil will get in doing this work can be of inestimable 


value to him throughout his business life. 

Tests already show that it is possible for the pupil to earn between $10 and 
$15 weekly with Student Enterprise. Indications are that teachers can add 
between $1,000 and $1,500 to their incomes through this project. 

The project has been carefully thought through. Students must have work- 
ing certificates, parents’ approval, and passing grades. Students and teachers are 
protected by Workmen’s Compensation. They are under Social Security. The 
company carries liability insurances of various kinds. The pupils are paid 
enough in the training period to make a serious effort worth-while. Products 
are chosen for consumer sales which are not usually available in local retail 
stores so that the pupils do not compete on a consumer level with the retailer 


they hope to sell at a wholesale level. 
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OUTLINE OF PROCEDURE 


Perhaps it would be helpful to submit the training outline of Student Enter- 


prise so that the validity of this project may be judged as a work experience 
program for after school hours. Here it is: 


Student Enterprise Training Outline 

The skills required in selling, in merchandising and in the performance of business 
research assignments are divided into four categories: 

1. Those skills which are common to all projects where one person must convince 
another person to do something 

Those skills and techniques required to present specific products or ideas. 

3. Those skills required to present a product or an idea by learning the techniques 
already proved successful 

4. Those skills required to develop usable information through questionnaires and 


, 
interviews 


Salesmanship 

Much has been said in business literature of the “born salesman.” Yet most salesmen 
do not come by their techniques through accident. The “born salesman,” it is now 
realized, is the man willing to do the work of selling, applying to an individual selling 
problem the methods found most effective in his own experience and those of others. 
The sales training program of Student Enterprise Incorporated attempts to develop among 
the pupils employed skills in all categories of salesmanship and special skills in marketing 
research 

1. General Business Approach 

a. How to introduce and substantiate the firm he represents, how to close a sale or 
an interview whether successful or not. 

b. How to keep sales records; how to fill out orders; how to explain the handling, 
recording, and billing of orders 

c. How to collect deposits or full cash payments; how to explain shipping charges; etc 


d. How to share sales experiences with others for mutual improvement in techniques 


2. Specifics of Selling 

Demonstration selling; selling with product in hand; selling from catalogue sheet 
selling product ideas. How to present the benefits the customer gets from the product 
how. to avoid argument and disagreement; how to use facts about the merchandise; how 
to meet objections and questions; how to reach for a close; how to get customers to sign 
an order. 

3. Advanced Sales Technique 

How to build the unit of sale; how to sell two units instead of one; how to sell a 
higher-priced rather than a lower-priced item; how to present a line of different items 
how to lead from one item to the next in order to increase the total order; how to hel; 
the consumer to choose among items of similar utility; how to get one customer to pro 
vide leads which may result in sales to another customer; how to meet a sales situation 
where several people are involved in the purchase; how to sell products of high unit 
price. 

4. Selling to Retailers and Business Firms 

How to approach the businessman and present a product to him; how to interpret 

the retailers’ business need for a product in terms of profit; how to demonstrate business 


utility. 
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5. Achieving Long-Term Customer Relations 
How to sell in a way which assures a welcome at a “call back”; how to make friends 
of prospects and customers 
6. Learning Good Public Manners 


How to maintain dignity and a friendly approach with “difficult” prospects; how to 
know when to stop; how to work politely out of an awkward situation caused by someone 


else. 


Marketing and Research 

American industry has many tasks of information getting, particularly in 
the suburban areas. Student Enterprise Incorporated can negotiate contracts 
with large firms, advertising agencies, and associations of businessmen in various 
fields, offering a service in research, product testing, and the development of 
marketing information. 

Panelists will be assigned to do this work and will be trained to do it. efh- 
ciently. This training will develop such skills as: how to explain the purposes 
of a survey; how to win co-operation of persons being interviewed; how to ask 
questions on a questionnaire; how to develop skill in getting straightforward 
answers. In addition to this, the mere handling of a questionnaire by a panelist 
will give him a knowledge of the kind of questions that get really informative 


answers. 


Missionary Work 


Student Enterprise negotiates contracts with manufacturers whose products 
are not now being presented to retailers with sufficient emphasis. In this cate- 
gory are nearly all products handled by wholesalers or jobbers. The whole- 
saler’s or jobber’s salesman, who is for many manufacturers the only contact 
with the retailer, carries a wide line, sometimes as many as 1,000 products and 
seldom less than several hundred. He cannot devote enough time to any one 
product, especially in a suburban store, to do the efficient selling job the manu- 
facturer needs to have done. 

Student Enterprise panelists have an opportunity to fill this gap in the manu- 
facturer’s selling picture. This is known as “missionary work.” Through this, 
Student Enterprise panelists have practical experience in and learn how retail 
stores buy and display various products; how they use the advertising support 
of manufacturers; how consumer advertising and trade advertising affects the 
retailer’s attitude toward products, how price and discount structures are 
set up and what part they play in the retailer’s profits; how and why discount 
structures change in different lines of merchandise and why, for example, fast 
turnover merchandise rates a lower discount than slower moving merchandise; 
how turnover affects the retailer's operations; and what manufacturers and 
retailers do in various lines to increase turnover. In short, Student Enterprise 
envisages the training part of its program for panelists as supplying a broad 
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general education in fundamentals affecting the relationships between those 
who manufacture merchandise and those who use it. 

It is hoped that, when a pupil has served with a panel for an average of 
twelve hours a week, over a year’s period, he will be equipped to select a place 
for himself in business life and be skillful enough to make quick advancement 
in his chosen field. 

This project, we believe is worth serious thought by those who wish to 
enrich their distributive education program. It is, at very least, interesting. 
It helps to solve a problem for pupils who always need money, for teachers 
who usually need money, and for the business community which wants to make 
more money and have better trained personnel. 

But of even greater importance, Student Enterprise work will be of value 
to the high-school graduate when he applies for a job. For, if he has stayed 
wich Student Enterprise, he will be able to present himself to a prospective 
employer with a real performance record; he will have sold merchandise to 
consumers and retailers; he will have done marketing research; and he will 
have been, while in high school, 4 young businessman, proving his business 
worth in a practical way by earning money through true and acceptable 


business accomplishments. 








You Have a Date in Milwaukee Next February 


| 
| 


| Plan Now To Be in Milwaukee 





38th Annual Convention 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
in the Milwaukee Auditorium 


MILWAUKEE — FEBRUARY 20-24, 1954 








Professional meetings and hospitality deluxe await you 
Make all hotel reservations with the 


MILWAUKEE CONVENTION BUREAU 
611 North Broadway 


Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


WATCH FOR FURTHER ANNOUNCEMENTS 











Improving the Language-Arts Program 


ARNO JEWETT 


ce 

I AM now in the mist of Hamlet. It sure is hard to see through.” This 
critical comment appeared on a composition written by a slow learner in a 
senior English class. The boy had finished a paper on “What I Liked and Dis- 
liked Most About the Literature Read by Our Class.” His observation was 
as honest, if not as astute, as the answer given by the youth who was asked 
by his English teacher to paraphrase Wordsworth’s line, “The Child Is Father 
of the Man.” The student explained, “This is a curious saying which has more 
in it than you think. It doesn’t sound possible, but then poets often say 
impossible things as long as they rime.” 

The youth might have added that English teachers sometimes try to teach 
impossible things as long as they are in textbooks or courses of study. Hamlet 
and “My Heart Leaps Up” are not impossible to teach to many pupils, but 
the point is that most slow pupils would profit more by reading something else. 

English teachers usually have the largest classes, the most extracurricular 
activities, and the heaviest paper load of any high-school staff members. Those 
who have carried on faithfully for many years sometimes develop professional 
patterns which a principal does not approve of but is hesitant to tamper with. 
High-school English teachers are usually well versed in their Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Romantic Poetry, and Victorian literature. Most of them are 
equally well acquainted with American literature. They know and like their 
pupils, but often in the senior high school they are troubled by the problem 
of the slow learner who has been promoted regularly even though he is seriously 
deficient in reading and writing skills. Most teachers of language arts recog- 
nize the desirability of professional efforts to teach functional grammar, plan 
resource units, and develop appreciation of communication media. 

At the same time some teachers who have worked on long-range improvement 
programs are skeptical of and perhaps even opposed to comprehensive plans for 
overhauling the language arts curriculum. They are allergic to lengthy and 


repetitious discussions of needs of society, dynamic social changes, and general 
aims of education. Nevertheless, they want help in practical and efficient ways 


of teaching their pupils to use language correctly and honestly and to read 


literature with understanding and appreciation. 


Arno Jewett is Specialist for Language Arts in the Office of Education of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 
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How can a principal help his English teachers improve their instructional 
effectiveness? Let us accept the thesis that “a curriculum must be grown 
rather than installed . . . Curriculum improvement is fostered by encouraging 
and aiding teachers to develop innovating practices and then by facilitating the 
spread of those found desirable.”! 


If a curriculum is to grow, seeds need to be planted. In an effort to plant 


professional seeds and to foster the germination of ideas, the following list of 


fifty suggestions was offered during the past year to the language-arts staffs 
of a few high schools with widely different populations. This list of suggested 
practices for a modern language arts program was distributed to each mem- 
ber of the staff during a departmental meeting. Each of the suggestions was 
discussed with the teachers. Where most department members answered Doing 
Now for a Suggested Practice, this activity was not discussed further. Items 
not falling within this category, however, became focal points for discussion, 


debate, and research during the school year. 


PRACTICES TO CONSIDER FOR IMPROVEMENT OF LANGUAGE-ARTS PROGRAM 


Directions: If you believe that the practice is being followed and should 
continue, check the Doing Now column; if you think the practice should be 
undertaken during the next two or three years, check the Will Do Later 


column; if you disapprove of the practice, check the Not Desired column. 





: Doing | Will Do Not 
Suggested Practices News 5 anes Presivel 





a siensieaneiammpiatai ——4 
1. A cumulative record of each pupil's recreational (out-| 
side) reading should be maintained (by the pupil) 
and used for reading guidance 


Cumulative folders with a pupil's written work should 





be kept and used for individual teaching conferences 
during the school year 

Short spelling drills based on class spelling errors and| 
a‘ list of common demons should be held at regular 


intervals (semi-weekly to weekly) 





Punctuation marks required in pupil writing should 
be those which are generally used by professional 
writers today 

Vulgarisms (ain't, he don’t, can't hardly, etc.) can best 
be eradicated by oral drills 

Niceties of expression should be stressed after the pupil 
has first mastered common usage observed by educated 


leaders in public life 





Most of a pupil’s composition work should be done 
during class time 


1 Hollis L. Caswell and Associates. Curriculum Improvement in Public School Systems. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, pp. 51-52. 
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Doing | Will Do Not 


Suggested Practices Nou Later Desired 
. . —_——_— $$$ —_—__—— 


A primary aim in teaching literature is to develop in 


pupils a desire to read worth-while materials during 
their leisure time 

Detailed study of the unabridged classics should be} 
reserved for the above-average pupil 

If difficult classics are to be required class-reading,| 


simplified versions are needed for mediocre and slow] 
| 


pupils. 
Pupils should be encouraged but nor required to memo-} 
| 
rize well-known verse 
Magazines and books dealing with sports, aviation, 
science, travel, hunting, fishing, and hobbies should be 
used to divert interest from comics and sex pulps 
Teachers should continually motivate recreational read 
ing of literature which presents an honest picture of 
life. 
Teachers should know the reading levels and interests 
of each pupil and use them in recommending literary 
selections 
Classroom libraries containing literature on varied sub 
jects and with books ranging at least four or five grades 


in difficulty should be developed by pupils and teacher 


Pupils should be taught to “read” pictures, cartoons, 


and other graphic materials 


Reading problems (vocabulary, unusual concepts, etc.) 





should be anticipated and cared for in assignments 
| 


Recordings, radio, movies, and television should be used| 


| 


tO Motivate interest in good literature 


Appreciation of worth-while movies and _ television 





programs should be encouraged by having pupils tell 
about coming programs that seem likely to be superior 
and related to objectives of English 

Grammar, composition, and literature should be inte- 
grated in units organized around ideas, themes, or 
centers of interest. (Some time will be reserved for 


remedial work and development of basic skills.) 


Resource units should be developed co-operatively by 
I P 

teachers of the same course within a school 

Pupils need frequent (once a week or so) experiences 

in group work where they learn the skills of working 

together 

Pupils should be taught how to prepare and employ 

pictures, charts, and other graphic aids for oral and 


written communication 
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Suggested Practices 


Superior pupils should be encouraged to do indepen- 
dent research on projects of interest and value to them- 
selves and others 

Superior pupils should be motivated to do creative 
work along the lines of their interests and talents 
Language instruction for slow learners should be based 
upon their present and anticipated needs in work and 
social life 

Reading materials for adolescents retarded in reading 
should have an index of difficulty close to their reading 
age but an interest level suitable for their chronological 
age 

Writing standards should be higher and more diversi- 
fied for rapid than slow learners 

A developmental program of speech activities should 
be a part of the high-school English program, along 
with special speech courses 

Pupils must be taught and given class time to do care- 
ful proofreading of their writing before turning it in 
Pupils (not the teacher) should correct errors in their 
written work after papers have been returned by the 
teacher. 

Teachers should help pupils to prepare formal compo- 


sitions required in other subjects 


Teachers should assist pupils who are preparing talks 
and other oral presentations to be given outside of 


c lass 


Formal diagraming of sentences should be abandoned 
for supervised writing experiences during which the 
pupil is taught to evaluate his sentences for clarity, 


variety, and style. 


Workbook exercises should be used mainly for specific, 


remedial ends 


Pupils should be made conscious of effective speech 
techniques and language patterns used by speakers 


today 


Formal grammar lessons should be largely replaced by 
highly motivated writing activity in class, with the 
teacher closely supervising the work of pupils and 
helping them to avoid errors and to become self-reliant 
in their use of language reference books and diction 
aries. 

Pupils should be taught to analyze their own composi- 
tions for honesty, accuracy, clarity, interest, and con- 
formance to usage observed by educated leaders today 


Doing 


Nou 


Will Do 


Later 


Not 
Desired 
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Doing Will Do Not 
Suggested Practices Now Later Desired 


Pupils should be taught to evaluate the honesty and 


accuracy of speakers and writers today. 


Pupils should work with the teacher to make the class- 


room an attractive home in which to live 


Teachers should point up the vocational and social 
values of language by inviting carefully selected workers 
(salesmen, reporters, telephone operators, filling-sta- 
tion men, professional men, etc.) to discuss with pupils 
how language helps one to succeed and to feel secure 
Pupils, teachers, and parents should encourage the 
showing of good movies and the production of worth- 
while radio and television programs by writing letters 
of appreciation for superior productions 

Teachers and parents should encourage local distribu- 
tors to offer good pocket books and magazines (instead 
of trash) for sale in drug stores and other popular 
outlets 

Teachers and pupils should report pupil progress 
and/or lack of growth in specifics (spelling, quality of 
reading, initiative, dependability, etc.) to parents 
Pupils should be kept informed of good books for 
adolescents being received by both the school and pub- 
lic libraries 

Language skills needed in extraclass activities should 
be developed within class time in so far as is practicable 
Language requirements of English composition depart 
ments in colleges attended by several graduates should 
be known and then considered in the last semester's 
work of pupils going to college 

Considerable emphasis should be placed on modern 
literature that shows the contributions made by Ameri 
can leaders to world progress 

The administration and parents ghould be kept in 
formed of the effects of heavy class load, inadequate 
materials, and extra burdens on teachers 

Language standards in English should be explained to 
other teachers and their co-operation solicited in main- 


taining speaking and writing standards. 


(Please add others to this list.) 





As an in-service technique for stimulating professional growth of English 


teachers, use of the above list of suggestions has proved helpful. First, the 
staff could accept or reject any ideas suggested. Second, the suggested activi- 
ties, which reflect research findings and expert opinion, generated considerable 
interest, thought, and study among teachers. Third, teachers who wished to 
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experiment with new practices were encouraged to try them out and to report 
their findings at staff meetings. 

In some cases where the suggested activities have been used, a small core 
of teachers has developed cumulative reading records or resource units and has 
been able to “sell” other teachers on the values of these and other practices. 
In almost every department using this approach, wide professional reading in 
the publications of the National Council of Teachers of English and the National 
Education Association, as well as careful study of outstanding teaching guides, 
has occurred. 

Principals, supervisors, and curriculum directors who wish to improve the 
quality of instruction in language arts classes must do more than merely plant 
ideas in the minds of teachers. They must also cut and clear the underbrush 
of clerical chores, large classes, long working hours, inadequate and out-dated 
teaching materials, and meagre salaries which stifle the desire and opportunity 
for teachers to grow professionally. Then the educational climate and environ- 


ment will be such that professional ideas can take root and flourish. 





DO YOU NEED HELP WITH CRITICS OF EDUCATION 


 —— requests have come to our national office concerning 


national groups that have been making destructive criticism of public 


education. The interest seems to be so widespread that we are co-operating 
in making available to our members an information kit concerning such 
criticisms. The kit was prepared for us and three other departments of the 
NEA by the NEA Commission for the Defense of Democracy through 
Education. The kit contains approximately 25 items, including such ma- 
terial as ‘“Scarsdale’s Battle of the Books’ by Robert Shaplen; ‘The Public 


School Crisis” in six American cities, reprinted from The Saturday Revieu 





of Literature, ‘‘A Policy to Preserve Free Public Education’’ from the 
Harvard Educational Review; “Lobbyists and Educators’ from the Antioch 
Review; and the American Legion's constructive proposal for evaluation 


of instructional materials 


The price of the kit is $1.50. Copies may be ordered through the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C 











Standardized Tests of High School Subjects 


A. M. JORDAN 


| HE following are good standardized tests at the high-school level. All 


of them have been carefully constructed, have satisfactory reliabilities, and 


are provided with norms derived from a sample of subjects sufficiently large 


for accurate interpretation. Except where indicated, the time for giving these 
tests is 45-55 minutes. In general, there are two or more forms for each test 
and in some instances four or five forms. In the vast majority of cases, the 
items seek to discover understandings, not merely rote memories. In this article 
E. T. S. stands for Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey; World 
stands for World Book Co., Yonkers, New York; and Emporia stands for 
Bureau of Educational Measurements, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kansas. 
TESTS FOR ENGLISH 
Reading 
a. lowa Silent Reading Tests (advanced) for grade 10 and above. World 
b. Traxler Silent Reading Tests, Series I], Grades 10-12. Public School Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, IIlinois 
Co-operative Reading Comprehension, Grades 7-12, E. T. S. 
d. California Reading Tests, Grades 7-13, California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, California 
Language Structure and Usage 
a. Barrett-Ryan-Schrammel English Test. English Usage, Emporia 
b. Co-operative English Test—Mechanics of Expression, E. T. S 


3. Spelling 
a. Earl Hudelson, F. L. Stetson, and Ella Woodyard: Sixteen Spelling Scales. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., New York, 1921 
b. Harold E. Bixler, and Ernest P. Simmons, Bixler High School Spelling Test. Atlanta, 
Georgia, Turner E. Smith Co., 1940 


4. Sentence Structure 


a. Co-operative English Test, Effectiveness of Expression, E. T. S 


5. Organization of Written English 

a. Co-operative English Test—Effectiveness of Expression, E. T. S 

* A much more complete account of these tests is given in A. M. Jordan's Measurement in Education 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1952 

A. M. Jordan is Professor of Education in the School of Education of the University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. This article has been reprinted from The 
High School Journal, published by the University of North Carolina with permission by 
the editor, Samuel M. Holton, and the author, Prof. A. M. Jordan. 
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6. English Composition 
a. The Hudelson Typical Composition Ability Scale, Public School Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, Illinois 
Vocabulary 
a. Inglis Tests of English Vocabulary. Boston, Ginn and Co 
b. Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test. Department of Psychology, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Appreciation of Literature 
a. M. G. Rigg, Measuring the Ability to Judge Poetry, Bureau of Educational Research 
and Service, University of Iowa, lowa City 
b. Co-operative Literary Comprehension and Appreciation Test. E. T. S 
c. Co-operative Literary Acquaintance Test, E. T. S 
d. Barrett-Ryan Literature Test. Emporia 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 
History Tests 
a. Separate Co-operative Tests of America, Modern European, World History, E. T. S 
b. Separate tests in American, Modern European, and World History. Emporia 
c. Vannest Diagnostic Tests in Modern European History. Bureau of Co-operative 
Research, Indiana University, Bloomington 
d. Co-operative Test in Ancient History, E. T. S. 
Civics and Government 
a. Co-operative Test in American Government, E. T. Ss 
b. Co-operative Test in Community Affairs, E. T. S. 
American Council Civics and Government Test, World 
d. Hill’s Tests in (1) Civic Attitudes, (2) Civic Information, and (3) Civic Action for 
grades 6-12. Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, III. 
Economics 
a. Co-operative Economics Tests, E. T. § 
b. American Council Economic Test, World 
c. lowa—High School Economics, Bureau of Educational Research and Service, Univer 
sity of lowa, lowa City 
Sociology 
Black—Schrammel Sociology Test, Emporia 
Sox ial Science 
a. Co-operative Social Studies Test for grades 7, 8, and 9, E. T. S 
b. Co-operative Test of Social Studies Abilities. Form Q., E. T. S. 
c. Wesley Test of Social Terms as well as a test of political terms. [Grades 6-16.] 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
French 
a. Co-operative French Test. E. T. S. 
b. American Council Alpha French Test. World 
c. American Council Beta Test. World 
d. American Council French Grammar Test. World 
e. Columbia Research Bureau Aural French Test, for grades 9-16. World 
Spanish 
a. Co-operative Spanish Tests, Elementary Form, and also Advanced Form, Revised 
Series, E. T. S. 
b. Columbia Research Bureau Spanish Test. World 
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3. German 
a. Co-operative German Test, Elementary Form, E. T. S 
b. American Council Alpha German Test. World 


Latin 
a. Co-operative Latin Test. Elementary or Advanced Form. E. T. S 


b. Kansas First Year Latin Test. Emporia 


Prognostic Tests in Languages 


a. Orleans-Soloman Latin Prognosis Test. World 
b. Modern Language Prognosis Test by Luria and Orleans. World 


MATHEMATICS 
General Mathematics 


Snader General Mathematics Test (1951). World 


Algebra 

a. Lankton First Year Algebra Test (1951). World 

b. Co-operative Algebra Test, Two Tests 
Elementary Algebra through quadratics, Revised Series 
Intermediate Algebra Test, Quadratics and Beyond. E. T. S. 


Plane Geometry 
Shaycoft Plane Geometry Test (1931) —World 
Co-operative Plane Geometry Test—E. T. S 


Prognostic Tests 


a. in geometry 
lowa Plane Geometry Aptitude Test, Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service, State Univ. of lowa, lowa City 


b. in algebra 
Lee Test of Algebra Ability, Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 


Illinois 
SCIENCE 
General Science 
a. Co-operative General Science Test, Forms P, Q, and X, Co-operative Testing Service, 


Princeton, New Jersey 
b. Examination in General Science, High School Level (150-155 minutes). E. T. S 


Biology 
a. Co-operative Biology Test. Forms P, Q, S, and X. E. T. § 
b. Application of Principles in Biological Science, Progressive Educational Association, 


Chicago, Illinois 


Che mustry 

a. Chemistry: Every Pupil Test, New Form each year, Ohio State Department of Edu- 
cation, Columbus, Ohio 

b. Co-operative Chemistry Test, Revised Forms P, Q, S, and X. E. T. § 


Physics 

a. Co-operative Physics Test, Forms P, Q, S, and X. E. T. S. 

b. Physics: Every Pupil Test. New Form each year. Ohio State Department of Education, 
Columbus, Ohio 





Common Learings in Modern Education 
BARBARA ALLEN 


cc 

No homework tonight, Mary?” an anxious mother asks her teen-age 
daughter. 

“Good heavens, no, mother; that’s old-fashioned. I’ve got Common Learn- 
ings. No homework! In fact, not much work in school either.” 

“But, what value can this Common Learnings have then?” 

During the last four or five years, this question has perplexed parents, pupils, 
and teachers throughout the country. So much emphasis has been put upon 
the program that it seems worth while considering the various aspects of it. 

Common Learnings, or this program under any of its other names, is a 
combining of two related courses in the curriculum into one. The formal 
atmosphere of the classroom which formerly prevailed is broken down into 
an informal situation of mutual give and take between pupil and teacher. The 
problems of social studies, English, or any number of other subjects, as they 
relate to everyday life, are considered. Getting to know and understand all 
peoples and participating in home and community activities to a greater extent 
are stressed. Subject matter for the course is not limited exclusively to one 
or two antiquated textbooks. Instead, reference books, field trips, various out- 
side pamphlets and magazines, and prominent community figures supplement 
the learning. 

At the present time, English and social science are offered primarily in 
the Common Learnings. The pupil spends two hours a day with one teacher, 
working on the combined English-social science theme. The class is divided 
into.small discussion groups which gather material on a subject of particular 
interest to them and present it to the entire class. The class is a small, closely 
knit unit which learns, in a very short time, to work effectively together. 

The outsider, coming into the Common Learnings situation, would think 
that he had accidentally fallen into a Mexican classroom with its babble of 
oral recitation. Each of the small groups is busily engaged in a different activity. 
One group may be enthusiastically reading a Shaw play; another may be re- 
fighting the battle of Bunker Hill; still a third may be carrying on a mock 
election, complete with campaign speeches and political rallies. 

Ideally, the program would operate in this way. The pupils would get their 


education in a painless manner, not only filling their minds with dates of 


Barbara Allen is a junior at Macalester College and her address is 3024 East Minnehaha 
Parkway, Minneapolis 6, Minnesota. 
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historical events and parts of speech, but also with practical information which 
would be of value after graduation day. In practice, unfortunately, Common 
Learnings is seldom like this. Too often, it is this latter side of the program 


which the critics see and tear down. 


CRITICISMS 


Perhaps the loudest objection is raised by those parents and pupils who 
say that Common Learnings offers nothing. The pupil is given a two-hour 
period of relaxation and recreation, but his education is not advanced. Young 
John is not given ten pages of grammar to do or fifty pages of history to read, 
and so he is learning nothing. He no longer diagrams sentences or knows 
Hannibal’s middle name, and so he is learning nothing. These parents and 
pupils seem to labor under the delusion that education, like medicine, must be 
bitter to be effective. 

Another criticism of the program is that the pupil who wishes to go on to 
college is not given adequate preparation for this. The pupil who plans no 
further schooling may prosper under Common Learnings, it is agreed, but he 
who hopes to go on with his education finds himself deficient in literature, 
spelling, and other phases of English as well as in social sciences of all types. 
College students, trained through high school with Common Learnings, feel 
that they will be unable to compete with college students who were given the 
old-fashioned fundamentals of grammar, literature, spelling, and social science. 

A third argument against Common Learnings is that it is too progressive. 
Pupils who have been closely supervised throughout their previous schooling, 
are suddenly thrust into a program where they are completely independent. 
They are expected to govern themselves, and govern themselves correctly. They 
are to gather information on a particular topic, and yet they have never had 


experience in looking up material by themselves. Shelf after shelf of unfamiliar 
reference books stare them in the face. They neither know which book to choose 
nor what to do with it-after it has been chosen. They don’t understand any 
of the new principles which are thrown at them. They have never come in 
contact with the informality of Common Learnings and are unprepared to 
cope with it. Not understanding the program and its aims, the pupils are 
inclined to miss its values and to take advantage of their freedom. 


Still a fourth objection to the program seems to be that there is a scarcity 
of materials. A school begins a Common Learnings situation without proper 
facilities and without hopes of obtaining proper facilities. A library compar- 
able to that of a college or university is essential, but none is available. Out- 
side speakers from the community are desirable, but in many cases, the business- 
men do not feel that they can devote their time to an untried venture of this 
nature. Field trips are needed, but business concerns are hesitant about letting 
groups of undisciplined teenagers run through their plants. Without these 
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necessities, the teacher is forced to fall back upon the ever-present textbook. 
The class too often falls into a two-hour reading session, boring to both pupil 
and teacher. 

Most important of the criticisms relates to the Common Learnings teachers 
themselves. Most of the teachers in the program are as unprepared as the pupils 
they are attempting to teach. At what seems to them a whim of the board of 
education, they are thrown into the Common Learnings situation. They have 
had no specialized training, no refresher courses, no hint of what is to come. 
Expert as they may be as English teachers or social science teachers, they fail 
when they try to handle the combined courses. The English teacher in the 


Common Learnings program tends to stress English; the social science teachers 


emphasize their field. The other half of the course is sadly or totally neglected. 


Not only the pupils but also the teachers suffer in a situation of this type. 
Many times, the teachers have no choice; they are given Common Learnings 
to teach, and they teach it. 

There seems to be a tendency to stereotype the Common Learnings program 
to a great extent. Each and every class turns out the same product. There is 
no room for the superior pupil to fulfill his needs. The genius and the border- 
line moron find themselves in the same group with neither getting what he 
desires from the program. What interests the one is beyond the other or below 


him, as the case may be. But, no allowance is made for this. 


POTENTIALITIES 


But, the program is still in its infancy. It is a radical change from the 
wooden-slate and hickory-stick days. As with any innovation, people are 
skeptical, unwilling to accept. With time and conscientious effort on the part 
of parents, pupils, and educators alike, the flaws can be mended. Certainly the 
merits make the program worthy of preservation. In these days of strain, 
any program which teaches understanding and co-operation among peoples, 


better citizenship, and greater community and home service should be saved. 


Four solutions might be offered in remedy of the before-mentioned problems. 
First, the Common Learnings program could be begun in the elementary grades 
rather than in high school or junior high school. If the pupils are better pre- 
pared for the program, they will undoubtedly react better toward it. Self-gov- 
erning should be begun early. The teacher must remember that she is a teacher 
and not a policeman. If the pupil has been trained since grade school to govern 
himself, at least to a greater degree than now prevails, the switch to complete 
freedom will not be difficult. The pupil should also be taught early in his 
schooling to rely more upon his own initiatives and brain-power. The use of 
the library—its reference books, pamphlets, magazines, and other study helps— 
should be taught him so that he is not completely baffled in the actual Com- 
mon Learnings situation. Many teachers have instituted a modified Common 
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Learnings situation on the grade-school level. The pupils participate in projects 
of their own choice and see them through to completion. An encouraging 
degree of success has been achieved in this type of program. Were the same 
thing followed in more grade schools, actual Common Learnings would suc- 
ceed much better on the higher level. 

One of the newer trends in education in England is toward project-learning. 


A group of children explore, prepare, and present a project which particularly 


interests them. 

Second, better materials for Common Learnings use should be provided. Any 
school which does not possess a good-sized library, or have one at its disposal, 
should not undertake the program. Businessmen in the community should be 
brought into the schools to see ideal Common Learnings in action. The advan- 
tages of such a program to them should be explained. Support of the business- 
men and civic organizations would be invaluable to the advancement of the 
program. Not only would it provide excellent contacts for those pupils who 
wish to enter a job after graduation, but it would also give the whole group 
practical experience with the community they are soon to enter. 

Third, teacher-preparation must be better. Rather than the compulsory 
principle which is too often in effect now, teachers should be given a choice 
as to whether they will teach Common Learnings. Those who feel that there 
is no worth in the program, will certainly not make good teachers. Some sort 
of training program must be set up for the prospective Common Learnings 
teachers. A unified course in methods and a refresher course in the subjects 
which are to be taught, should be offered. A teacher who does not have an 
adequate knowledge of the Common Learnings program cannot be expected to 
teach it adequately. When the program began, pupils and their parents expected 
infallibility from the teachers. When, because the teachers were in a learning 
process too, they did not find this perfection, they condemned not only the 
teachers but also the entire Common Learnings program. A brief training 
course, then, would eliminate much of the criticism of Common Learnings. 

Fourth, Common Learnings should be put more on an individual basis. The 
one class for all pupils should be replaced by at least two classes—one for pre- 
college students and one for those who do not plan to go on to college. _In 
the first class, a firm foundation for college work would be given along with 
the regular Common Learnings ideals. The pupils would get a broader knowledge 
of national and international problems, a firmer understanding of the workings 
of the government on its three levels, a more thorough review of English funda- 
mentals, and a better background in literature. Stress would still be laid upon 
understanding and co-operation. 

In the second class, emphasis would be on the relation of the individual 
to the community, his home, and his job. His English would equip him to do 
well in the away-from-school situation. The grammar would not be compli- 
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cated punctuation and theme writing but fundamentals of letter writing, com- 
munication, and spelling. He would be given a background of contemporary 
literature and not one in the early classics. Field trips and talks with various 
men of industry would replace much of the classroom work. 

As the program progresses, an expansion must naturally take place. Even- 
tually the natural sciences, mathematics, home economics, and industrial arts 
will be added. Combinations of physics and chemistry have been tried with 
a good deal of success. It has been found that the more nearly the two courses 
are related, the better the program works. 

As it stands now, the Common Learnings program is far from perfect. It 


has many critics, but what new program has not had critics? Progressive 
though it be, the education of the future will be a Common Learnings education. 
Perhaps when teenage Mary’s younger brother is ready for the program, his 


mother will admit: “Johnny, I think this Common Learnings really has some- 
thing now. You learn everything Mary did but so much more quickly and 


easily.” 





SOME WAYS OF RAISING BUILDING-FUND QUOTAS 
FOR THE NEA BUILDING PROGRAM 


Life memberships, which will be earmarked for the Building Fund. 
Special assessment of $2 a member each year for five years. 
Special contributions, including bequests. 

Memorial gifts honoring local educational leaders. 


Increased membership in the NEA; savings from current NEA oper- 
ating budget will be added to the Building Fund whenever possible. 














More Than A Building 


KARL H. BERNS 


a after World War I the NEA acquired its first real property 
in the Nation’s Capital. The acquisition of what has become affectionately 
known as the Guggenheim Mansion portion of the headquarters building marked 
the first great milestone in providing a professional home for the Association. 
This reconstructed building seemed ample in the early 1920’s for the next 
quarter of a century. However, ten years later the Association had completely 
outgrown its quarters and in 1930 it erected a seven-story office building which 
is now the central core of the professional home in Washington. In less than 
ten years the Association had again outgrown its quarters and a garage building 
adjoining the seven-story office building was acquired. By 1950 the Associa- 
tion again appeared to be bursting at its seams. In that year the Association 
acquired the capital stock of the Linwood Hotel Corporation which owns and 
operates the Martinique Hotel. The acquistion of this hotel was not for the 
purpose of engaging in hotel business but rather to acquire the much needed 
land area and temporary office space for our expanding and growing profession. 
The Association has converted three floors of this hotel for office purposes. In 
1952 the Association, again desperate for space to house the service units and 
storage stock of the Association, acquired a warehouse type of building approxi- 
mately six blocks from our historic home at the corner of 16th and M Streets, 
N. W. These properties are owned by the teachers and are debt free. 

The Association and its departmental employees, therefore, now numbering 
more than five hundred, are housed in a converted mansion, an office building, 
a converted garage, a remodeled hotel, and a renovated warehouse building. Even 
casual visitors note that the staff is seriously hampered and cramped by over- 
crowded quarters. In many divisions the desk space is less than one half of 
that recommended as a minimum. Valuable papers are often piled on desks 
or floors because of lack of space. Creative work must be done amid the clat- 
tering of typewriters and noise. Messengers are required for shuttling routine 
projects from building to building. Even so simple a service as mimeographing 
aa sheet of paper requires a round trip of twelve blocks to the duplicating unit 


now temporarily sheltered in the warehouse. 


Karl H. Berns is Assistant Secretary and Co-chairman of the NEA Building Fund Com- 
mittee of the National Education Association, Washington 6, D. C. 
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THE PROPOSED BUILDING PROGRAM OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The building needs of the Association have been of great concern to our 
members and staff. Suggested remedies in the form of concrete proposals have 
already come from the official bodies of the association. At the St. Mary’s Lake 
Conference in 1952, it was recommended that the Board of Trustees act boldly 
in providing better housing for the Association. At the Detroit Convention, the 
NEA Representative Assembly went on record in favor of a building program. 
The Board of Trustees, after much deliberation and reserved caution, employed 
the architectural firm of Joseph Saunders, Jr., to make preliminary studies. 

In October, 1952, we presented to the Executive Committee and Board of 
Directors some recommendations for new office building construction and the 
necessary concurrent building fund campaign. Instead of the usual long delay 
by referring such an important matter to a committee to make further studies 
and to bring a report to our convention, the Executive Committee and Board 
of Directors, after careful consideration, enthusiastically and unanimously en- 
dorsed the building project and authorized a building fund campaign. These 
were not empty motions. Individual members of the Executive Committee 
and Board of Directors pledged more than $10,000 to launch this campaign. 

The $5 million Building Fund Campaign is the most significant single enter- 
prise in which the Association has participated in its entire history. To raise 
this amount of money requires planning, inspired and enthusiastic leadership, 
an army of workers, and a reservoir of givers, whether from increased dues or 
voluntary gifts and contributions. It is not my purpose to recommend a tailor- 
made pattern for the raising of this money. It is our fervent hope that the 
enrollments of life memberships may continue on an ever-increasing scale. It 
is our further belief that all members of the Association will wish to have at 


least a token part in providing funds for this endeavor. 


A PROGRESS REPORT ON THE BUILDING FUND CAMPAIGN 


Pursuant to the action of the Board of Trustees, the Executive Committee, 
and the Board of Directors, the chairman of the Board of Trustees and a small 
committee of NEA staff members organized and participated in nine regional 
conferences strategically located geographically from Philadelphia to San 
Francisco. Approximately five hundred carefully chosen educational leaders 


representing the entire profession conferred with the officers and staff members 
on the important phases of the Building Fund Campaign. In these conferences 
participants were encouraged to discuss the operational program of the National 
Education Association. We can be justly proud of the enthusiastic and generous 
statements that were made by these participants. 

In each conference participants were asked: Does the NEA have the need 


and can it present a clear and convincing case for a $5 million building pro- 
gram? The response was most gratifying. In every conference there was full 
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agreement that the need is clear, convincing, and imperative. In every con- 
ference there were individual demonstrations of loyalty and sacrificial givings 
that went far beyond our greatest expectation. In spite of the fact that approxi- 
mately five hundred participants came to these meetings, less than ten persons 
asked for any reimbursement of expenses. They not only paid for expensive 
trips to the conference but, in addition, made substantial gifts to the building 
fund. In approximately forty states there are now state-wide building fund 


campaign committees, organized and approved by the state associations. We 
salute these individuals who have within their hands this great professional task. 

At the colorful Miami Beach Convention, the NEA Building Fund Campaign 
was officially launched. Never have we seen a more enthusiastic and sacrificial 
response. Before the close of the convention six hundred and fifty (650) new 
life members were added to the rolls. Thirty-five thousand new life members 
could erect this Center. A million teachers’ mites could also erect the NEA 
Headquarters Building. 





SOME QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


How is money to be raised? 
Through the NEA Building Fund Campaign. 


Who authorized the campaign? 
NEA Board of Trustee, the Executive Committee, the Board of 
Directors, and the Representative Assembly. 


How much is to be raised? 


Five million dollars. 


What are the dates of the campaign? 
Spring 1953 through our Centennial Convention in 1957. 


Who is responsible for the campaign? 
You and other NEA members. 


Who will direct the campaign in the states? 
An NEA Building Fund Committee organized within each state. 
This Committee will determine local quotas. 


How much is each state expected to raise? 
A sum equal to $2 per NEA member per year over the five- 
year period. 




















ATTENTION! STUDENT COUNCILS 


Enroll now in the National Association of 
Student Councils 
for the School Year 1953-54 





The National Association of Student Councils 
of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
The Student Council of 


Sponsor of Student Council 


The National Association of Student Councils serves the student 
councils of the nation through advisory and consultative service, dis- 
tribution of printed material, field service, and as a clearinghouse of 
student projects and activities. New members receive two handbooks: 
The Student Council in the Secondary School and the 1953 Student- 
Council Yearbook, and two copies a month of Student Life, a 32-page, 
illustrated magazine of student activities. Annual rates of membership 
are based on size of school enrollment: 


L (large) —1,000 or larger 
M (medium)—300 or less than 1,000 
S (small)—less than 300 
Enroll now and membership will be paid until June 30, 1954. 


High School enrollment this year 
Amount of membership fee enclosed 


* Two copies of Student Life will be sent monthly to this address, eight times 
(October-May) during the school year. Enroll now. 


The Eighteenth Annual National Conference of members of the National 
Association of Student Councils will be held in the Johnson High School, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, June 21-24, 1954 





When writing advertisers mention Tut BuLcterin 











Dhe Book Column 


Professional Books 
BLITSTEN, D. R. The Social Theories of Harry Stack Sullivan. New York 1: William- 


Frederick Press. 1953. 186 pp. $3.50. The nature of personality organization and the 
conditions that promote and impede its development are central to one of the major 
interests of all social science, namely, the relation of individuals to the social system 
in which they live. Dr. Harry Stack Sullivan (1892-1949) attempted to formulate a 
systematic study of personality that integrates biological, psychobiological, cultural, and 
nterpersonal factors and delineates the course of development from birth to adulthood 
His classical work and final concepts are based upon many years of clinical psychiatric 
experience combined with extensive knowledge of anthropological and sociological data 
He defined psychiatry as “a science of living under the conditions which prevail in a 
given social order.” Thus, for him psychiatry is one of the social sciences and he believed 
that its findings had relevancy for many more people than the “mentally ill.” His theory 
of personality is an elucidation of what social scientists call the process of socialization, 
and he provides new insights into this dynamic aspect of all social phenomena 

Bridging the Gap Between School and College. New York 22: Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, 575 Madison Ave. 1953. 128 pp. (paper cover). The present publi- 
cation is the first in a series of evaluation reports to be issued by the Fund. It discusses 
the nature and progress to date of four projects specifically directed at improving articula- 
tion between school and college and increasing the efficiency of general education at this 


level. It is an “interim report of progress” and not a report of final conclusions, because 
three of the four projects are still in an early stage. Because of the widespread interest 
in them, however, it has seemed worthwhile to make available at this time a full descrip- 
tion of the projects and of their progress to date. Chapter 1 presents a summary of the 
problem and the relationship among the four projects. The subsequent chapters provide 


fuller details on the individual projects. 


BRIGGS, T. H. The Secondary School Curriculum Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow 
New York 27: Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 1951. 50 pp. (paper cover). This article, 
first appearing in the April 1951 issue of the Teachers College Record, is now available 
in reprint form. As the title indicates, it is a review of what has happened in secondary 
education through the years, with a forecast of what should be done in promoting secon- 
dary education as it should be. 

Education for National Security. Washington 6, D. C.: American Assn. of School 
Administrators. 1953. 239 pp. (paper cover). $2.50. This is the official report of the 79th 
annual convention of the American Association of School Administrators held in Atlantic 
City, February 14-19, 1953. It contains addresses, the annual report of the Executive 
Secretary, a summary of the Executive Committee meeting, AASA'’s constitution and 
platform, resolutions, et« 

GRUJIC, VLADISLAV. Human and World. New York 1: William-Frederick Press 
1953. 173 pp. (paper cover). $5.00. The purpose of this book, as the author states, is to 
impart the fundamentals of the actualities of human life—its place in existence, in the 
biological world—and its possibilities. It is composed of four articles: “On the Heights 
of Existence,” “The Contour of Human History,” “Realities of Human Social Life,” and 


“The Place and the Course of Humanity.” 
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HORKHEIMER, M. F., and DIFFOR, J. W., compilers and editors. Educator's Guide 
to Free Slidefilms, 5th edition. Randolph, Wis.: Educator's Progress Service. 1953. 190 
pp. $4.00. The fifth annual edition of Educator's Guide to Free Slidefilms is a professional, 
yclopedic service, on slidefilms (filmstrips) and slides. This service is devoted entirely 
to free slidefilms and free slides. It is a complete, annotated schedule of free slidefilms— 
bringing the compiled information on free slidefilms for immediate use within the covers 
of a single book. For educational as well as financial reasons, free slidefilms from indus- 
trial, governmental, and philanthropic organizations have rendered and continue to 
render a valuable contribution to the curriculum, by supplying information not available 
elsewhere 

This fifth annual edition lists 621 titles, 38 more than were listed in the previous 
edition. Additionally, twelve sets of slides are listed. In 1946, only 82 free slidefilms 
were available from 40 sources. Since that time, the quality as well as the number of 
free slidefilms has made most significant gains. Of the 621 titles, 177 were not listed in 
the fourth edition. All new titles are starred (*). All told, over 40,000 separate frames or 
pictures, or miniature posters, from 72 different sources are brought to you. This guide 
lists a wealth of supplementary visual materials at a minimum cost. 

HORN, F. H., editor. Current Issues in Higher Education. Washington 6, D. ¢ 
Assn. for Higher Education, 1201 16th St., N. W. 1953. 304 pp. (paper cover). $3.00 
This volume is the proceedings of the eighth annual National Conference on Higher 
Education held in Chicago, March 5-7, 1953. It contains the texts of the addresses pre- 
sented at the general sessions, the papers read by the analysts at each of the thirty- 
two discussion group meetings, and the reports of the recorders setting forth the results of 
these meetings. The inclusion of all these materials in this one volume makes it the 
most comprehensive yet published in the series of proceedings of the National Conference 
on Higher Education 

ILGEN, V. C., chairman. Science for Today's Children. Washington 6, D. C.: 
Dept. of Elementary-School Principals of the NEA. 1953. 323 pp. (paper cover). $3.00 
In this age of air travel, television, nuclear physics, and frozen foods, a yearbook on 
science would seem especially timely and of great potential value to principals of ele- 
mentary schools. During the past few decades no field of human endeavor has matched 
the progress that has been made in science; developments in no other area have 
had a greater effect on contemporary life in the United States. And because science 
is a relatively new subject in the elementary-school curriculum, what to teach in science 
and how to teach it present great challenges to those in positions of leadership. The 
Department of Elementary-School Principals and the Yearbook Committee do not endorse 
all the ideas and practices enumerated in the 61 articles comprising this book. The 
setting of standards and the development of policies are not, and never have been, 
purposes of the yearbook project. The book should be viewed by the reader as a wide 
sampling of experience and practice and as a medium through which principals and 
school staffs exchange ideas and beliefs. 

JAMES, H. E. O., and TENEN, CORA. The Teacher Was Black. Toronto 6, Canada 
British Book Service, Kingswood House, 1068 Broadview Ave. 1953. 128 pp. $2.50. This 
book describes the reactions of children in an English school to the many people from 
other lands who came to their town during and after the war—Americans and other 
allied servicemen; Negroes; German and Italian POWs; Indian peddlers, and many others. 
Moreover the children were taught for a time by two teachers from Nigeria. Before 
they had seen these people, the children thought of them in the generally distorted fashion 
they had learned from comics, films, and propaganda. When they actually met them their 
ideas were modified, and when they came to know them well a great transformation 
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took place in their whole attitude to other peoples. Here we are shown how race and 


color prejudices arise in children, and how they can be combated. 


KELLER, F. J. The Double-Purpose High School. New York 16: Harper and 
Brothers. 1953. 219 pp. $3.00. This is the first bock to center constructive attention upon 
the little-recognized educational needs of an important segment of American youth— 
those who are endowed both with ability in academic learning and an early zeal for 
doing” in some vocational field. The book is at once an explanation and a brief for 
greater public support of the double-purpose high school, which combines academic 
preparation for college with training for a specific occupation. Summarizing the curric- 
ulums and graduation requirements in a number of general high schools, compared with 
the characteristic pattern for vocational schools, the author indicates how preparation 
for an occupation and for college can be combined in one school. As evidence that these 
two objectives are being effectively met, the author describes the successful experience 
of twelve double-purpose schools in the United States. The book not only demonstrates 
to the parent and interested layman the advantages of bridging the academic-vocational 
gap, but also points out for the educator the techniques of organizing a successful double- 
purpose high school. 

KINSEY, A. C., et al. Sexual Behavior in the Human Female. Philadelphia 5: W. B 
Saunders Co. 1953. 872 pp. 151 charts, 179 tables, and 4 illustrations. $8.00. This book 
is based on studies pursued during the past fifteen years by Dr. Kinsey and his asso- 
ciates at the institute for Sex Research at Indiana University. The studies have been 
supported throughout the years by Indiana University, and by funds from the Rockefeller 
Foundation (administered by the Committee for Research on Problems of Sex of the 
Medical Division of the National Research Council). All incomes from the Institute's 
publications and other work have been used for the further advancement of the research 

The material presented in this book has been derived from personal interviews with 
nearly 8,000 women; from special research studies in sexual anatomy, physiology, psychol- 
ogy, and endocrinology; and from an exhaustive study of the literature 

MILEY, CHARLES. Try and Ger It Published. New York 1: William-Frederick Press 
1953. 107 pp. $2.00. The author humorously relates the trial and tribulations through 


which an author generally travels in getting his book published. 


MILLER, SISTER MARY JANET. Building Integrated Curriculum. Washington 17, 
D. C.: Catholic Univ. of America Press, 620 Mich. Ave., N. E., 1953. 178 pp. $2.50, cloth; 
$1.75, paper. This book is the proceedings of the Workshop on Integration in the Catholic 
Secondary-School Curriculum conducted at the Catholic University of America from 
June 13, to June 24, 1952. 

PFLIEGER, E. F., and WESTON, G. L. Emotional Adjustment: A Key to Good 
Citizenship. Detroit 1, Mich.: Wayne Univ. Press. 1953. 170 pp. $3.50. This is the second 
major work to come out of the five-year Citizenship Education Study conducted by the 
Detroit Public Schools and Wayne University. The Study itself grew out of the belief 
that good citizenship was basic to the proper solution of our country’s problems and that 
the level of citizenship in this country could be improved. This book describes the mental 
health findings of the Study and their relationship to citizenship education. The authors 
believe emotional adjustment is the most important single factor in developing young 
children into good citizens. Their findings indicate that most emotionally upset children 
find it difficult to learn anything, particularly good citizenship. Teachers, school adminis- 
trators, and others working with youth will find the volume invaluable as a source book 
on techniques for studying pupils, and on school and classroom practices for a program 


emphasizing emotional adjustment. 
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RAY, MARIAN. See What I Mean. Toronto 6, Canada: British Book Service, Kings- 
wood House, 1068 Broadview Ave. 1953. 56 pp. $1.50. Production of personal visual 
materials gives an insight into both the problems and possibilites of their design, produc- 
tion, and use, in addition to the value of the material itself which may meet particular 
individual or local needs in a way which commercial productions cannot attempt. Some 
f the factors which should be considered in designing such materials are outlined 
here, and methods of production which have been specially selected to suit those with 
imited time and talent, and a minimum of expensive materials and equipment at their 


disposal 


REEDER, E. H. Supervision in the Elementary School. Boston: Houghton-Miffling 
Co. 1953. 408 pp. $4.00. The author in the first ten chapters of this book attempts to 
+t forth a logical and internally consistent theory of supervision which shall be consonant 
with the developing ideals of the field of public education. In the last twelve chapters 
he attempts to devise methods and techniques which are calculated to put the basi 
theory into operatior 
SAENGER, GERHART. The Social Psychology of Prejudice. New York 16: Harper 
and Brothers. 1953. 320 pp. $4.00. Here in compact form the growing body of knowledge 
ncerning race and ethnic relations, yielded by more than twenty years of scientific 


is integrated and distilled into a single volume—offering to a wide audience 


the ammunition necessary to combat prejudice. Sun.marizing the contributions of psychol 
ogists and psychiatrists, sociologists and anthropologists, educators and experts in the 
field of industrial relations, the book relates the major findings in three main branches 
f intercultural research: the extent and origin of racial differences, the nature and 
causes of prejudice and discrimination, and methods and programs undertaken to reduce 
these causes. The significance of the findings and the need for putting them to practical 
ise are brought into new focus with actual illustrations of the broad problem of prejudice 


and its costs to society 


SMITH, L. H. The Unreluctant Years: A Critical Approach to Children’s Literature 
Chicago 11: American Library Assn., 50 E. Huron Sr. 1953. 193 pp. $4.50. Youth and 
their reading tastes have a staunch and understanding defender in this author. She defends 
them against grown-up myths that reading is a chore to young people and that they do 
not prefer good books. She seems to think adults are much more perplexed than youth 
about what youth really like to read. It is not the intention that this book should be an 
exhaustive guide to book selection for young people, but rather that it should indicate the 
signposts which point the way toward a recognition of those qualities which are basi: 
in good writing, whether in the books already familiar or in books yet to be published 
The aim of this book is to consider young people's books as literature, and to discover 
some of the standards by which they can be so judged. The importance of the selective 
functions in finding and making known the best in children’s literature is the theme 
f this book. To tolerate the mediocre and the commonplace is to misunderstand the 
purpose of book selection and the significance of literature. The variety and abundance 
of children’s literature prevent any comprehensive discussion of every book of tested 
value. The books which have beer chosen for analysis are a personal choice from the 
many books of permanent quality, and there is no suggestion that the books chosen are 
the only ones which repay appreciative study and analysis. Personal response to partic 
ular books is an individual matter and lends the urgency of conviction when books are 
discussed as literature rather than as commodities or tools. Young people's literature 
is not a pedantic or an academic study. It is a joyous, fruitful, and endlessly rewarding 


field. 
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Books for Pupil-Teacher Use 


AMBLER, ERIC. The ‘Schirmer Inheritance. New York 22: Alfred A. Knopf. 1953 
214 pp. $3.00. This story began when Amelia Schneider Johnson died with over three 
illion dollars in bonds in a tin trunk underneath her bed. The search for a relative 
wove its way through eight thousand claims only to lose itself in Nazi Germany at the 
beginning of the war. Then in 1950, the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania decided to 
attach the estate, and Messrs. Lavater, Powell, and Sistrom sent George Carey to Europe 
to find a dead man. What he found was an interpreter who still hated Germans, a priest 
who was holding something back, a Greek guerrilla who wouldn't talk, and a strange 


trail that led from Stuttgart to Yugoslavia before it came to its entirely unexpected end 


BADCOCK, J. C. The Truants. New York 14: Pantheon Books, 333 Sixth Ave. 1953 
124 pp. $2.75. This is a record of one year in the life of two brothers. The younger is the 
narrator, a sensitive boy dominated by his tough elder brother. This brother has the 
nature of a trapper: the most cunning poacher has little to tell him, and the fiercest 
farmer cannot intimidate him. He goes his own predatory way, and the more delicate 
brother has to follow him into adventures in which limbs—if not life—are risked. The 
boys are remarkably portrayed, but even more so is the English countryside, its finches, 
rabbits, owls, and foxes, and the background of sky, soil, and weather, which controls 
their destinies. It is all seen through the magnifying eye of the child, for whom every- 


thing is new and memorable 


BAIRD, A. C., editor. Representative American Speeches: 1952-1953. New York 52 
H. W. Wilson Co. 1953. 199 pp. $1.75. Alben W. Barkley, Omar N. Bradley, John Foster 
Dulles, Dwight D. Eisenhower, Henry Ford II, Richard M. Nixon, Adlai E. Stevenson, and 
W. Stuart Symington are among the nineteen speakers represented with twenty-two 
speeches in this 16th annual edition. The editor sets the scene by introducing each 
speech with a review of the occasion, and comments on the delivery and the audience 
reaction. He discusses the effect of television on the Stevenson campaign and stresses 
TV in the foreword to Richard M. Nixon's explanation of the $18,000 fund. He con- 
ludes that “the entire incident no doubt furthered the Republican cause in the campaign 
1952 


BARTON, OTIS. The World Beneath the Sea. New York 16: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co. 1953. 246 pp. $3.50. This book describes Mr. Barton’s underseas adventures including 
his fossil-hunting expedition in Persia and his stalking of gorillas with a motion-picture 
amera in French Equatorial Africa. It tells, too, about his adventures with a tree- 
limbing machine of his own invention—an ingenious device enabling him to explore 
the jungle treetops of Equatorial Africa. This is a book that brings vividly to life the 
mystery and fascination of the depths of the sea, which the author describes so graphically 
when he writes, “to go down deeper than man has ever done before and glimpse the 
procession of life in this virgin world gives me the exultant sensation that Prescott ascribes 
to Cortez when he reached Mexico City and saw for the first time the lights atop the 
Aztec pyramids 

BECHDOLT, JACK, Foorlights for Mary. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1953 
181 pp. $2.50. Who was she, this pretty, talented girl who came one day to ask for a 
part at the Mermaid Theater in the little seaside town of Graniteport? All the members 
of the stock company liked her—all but one, Tina, the leading lady. Eric Greensleaves, 
the handsome leading man, and Tom Bradford, in charge of publicity—both were mys- 
tied. Mary Donovan was her name, but why did she refuse any information about 


herself or decline to have her picture taken for publicity purposes once she was given a 
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part? The story of Mary's success in spite of Tina’s fixed determination to ruin her chances 


runs along swiftly from one small crisis to another 


BINING, A. C.; MARTIN, A. E.; and WOLF, MORRIS. This Our Nation, second 
edition. New York 3: D. Van Nostrand Co. 1953. 796 pp. $3.96. This book is designed 
to meet the needs of pupils in the secondary schools of the United States today. The 
social crisis through which the world is passing and the strategic position of the social 
studies in preparing efficient citizens in a great democracy necessitate a realistic approach 
to the materials of instruction. It tells the story of the rise of the United States in its 
world setting wherein rests the enlarged responsibilities of American citizenship. This 
book suggests various student activities helpful in achieving the purposes of the study 
of our history. At the close of the sections into which each chapter is divided are 
questions for the use of the student. Although some of the activities can be done on the 
basis of the text's material, many will require further reading and study. For that reason 
a bibliography for students of different abilities is appended to each chapter. To aid 
teachers whose available resources are limited, two minimum American history bibliog- 
raphies are suggested. Similarly, activities on an entire unit are given at the end of 
each unit. If the student is made familiar in the beginning with the activities provided 
at the ends of chapter and units, he can initiate projects in time to complete one or more 
during his study of a unit. The maps, charts, and other student productions, if displayed 
on the bulletin board, can be instructive to the entire class. Frequently, an activity may 
be a co-operative one by two or more students. The studious lad who draws poorly may 
be happy to share authorship in a booklet with an artistic classmate who would rather 


draw than read. Many of the activities at the ends of units furnish reviews. 


BINING, A. C.; SHRYOCK, R. H.; and WOLF, MORRIS. This Our World. New 
York 3: D. Van Nostrand Co. 1953. 688 pp. $4.32 This Our World presents the story 
of man’s development throughout the ages. Man is a comparative newcomer to the 
world, which has existed for millions of years. This book has been written to help pupils 
get a clearer understanding of the world in which they live. In the selection of the 
materials of instruction, those which aid pupils to see the relationships between the 
changing world of the past and of the present have been stressed. The chief objectives 
in the presentation of the materials have been: (1) to promote a knowledge of man’s 
progress in the arts and sciences, as well as in religion, government, and other phases of 
human development: (2) to stress the tragedy, futility, and destructiveness of war, 
especially in view of the discoveries in the field of atomic energy and other scientific 
advances; (3) to aid in creating intelligent, sympathetic, and co-operative world citizens; 
and (4) to further the development of a truer understanding and appreciation of democ- 
racy by placing it in its historical perspective and showing the obstacles that have con- 
fronted it. In the present confused state of the world, it is necessary to do everything 
possible to encourage the highest ideals of world citizenship and unswerving loyalty and 
devotion to democracy. The book is divided into fifteen units. Each affords a unity of 
theme and treatment. World history is concerned with the development of civilization 
and with the different contributions of the various cultures. Thus the story includes 
the peoples of the East and West, North and South, throughout the centuries. It is essen- 
tial to understand the history and cultures of the Far East, Africa, Australia, and the 
Americas as well as European development. The background of geography has been given 
due emphasis because of its importance in understanding the events of history. Brief 
biographies of those leaders who have helped to shape civilization—for good or for evil— 
have been integrated into the text. Much attention has been given to the aids to learning 
The bibliographies have been carefully graded. The questions and activities are closely 
correlated with the text and present a challenge to pupils of varying abilities. 
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BOTHWELL, JEAN. The Wishing Apple Tree. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co. 1953. 214 pp. $2.95. Summer on the farm was always a happy time for the Dodge 
children and their cousin Philip Nugent, and this summer would have been no dif- 
ferent except for Nora Cameron, the city girl wearing a leg brace, who came to the 
Nugents’ as a summer boarder. All summer long, she stayed aloof—never a part of the 
happy, carefree vacation days—and in an outburst of bitterness just before her departure 
she made the others realize that what she had missed most of all in the country was 
the beautiful church she attended at home. There each week the fine music and the 
warm meaning of the service helped her to forget her lameness for a little while 
Ashamed, the children saw for the first time how shabby and down-at-heel was their 
small church at The Corners, to which a visiting minister came each Sunday afternoon 
from the nearest town. To make silent amends to Nora, Laurie Dodge and her friends 
decided that autumn to clean and brighten up the Sunday School room. With the un- 
expected help of a resourceful and somewhat mysterious old Scotsman, the children began 
to get results. Before Nora and her family came for another visit, new dignity and a 


finer spirit enriched the church and all its members 


BRONSON, W. S. Freedom and Plenty. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
195 24 pp. $2. n graphic text and illuminating, humorous illustrations, the author 
953. 124 pp. $2.95. | ph i ill t h ll t th th 
gives a broad survey of our country’s conservation problems—how our natural resources 


have been wasted and how they can be saved. 


BROWN, KARL. The Cup of Trembling. New York 12: Duell, Sloane and Pearce 
1953. 312 pp. $4.00. Hero of weakling—coward or Puritan—lover of madman—what was 
Fred Stowe? History tells us that his name was Frederick William Stowe, that he was 
the son of the most famous woman in America, served as a captain in the Union Army, 
and was gravely wounded at Gettysburg. And that is just about all history has to say 
It is astounding that the soldier son of Harriet Beecher Stowe is lost to us, that the 
veteran of the great war which his mother “started” should be the forgotten member of so 
important and influential a family. In this novel, then, the character of Fred Stowe, while 
t is based upon everything that is known about him, is fictional. This is his story and 
his life as the novelist has imagined and re-created it. The only other fictional characters 
are the heroine, Sandra Williams, and Fred’s wartime companion, Sam Corbin. All the 
rest are drawn from history, fantastic and incredible as some of their lives and actions 


may seem 


BUCK, P. S. Come My Beloved. New York 19: John Day Co. 1953. 311 pp. $3.75 
For the first time, Pearl! Buck uses India for the primary scene of her novel. In the larger 
sense, however, this profound story reaches across the world to follow man’s universal 
earch for God. It tells of three men of stubborn will and deep heart who struggle to 
express each in his own way, in his own time, in his own place, the eternal yearning of 


mankind toward the highest good 


CHEESMAN, EVELYN. Insects: Their Secret World. New York 16: William Sloane 
Associates. . 1953. 246 pp. $3.00. The book opens with a description of the physical 
characteristics of numerous kinds, including details of their extraordinary talents for sur- 
vival. For instance, certain insects stay alive through the highly developed art of mimi- 
cry. Others manage to taste so bad that animals looking for their dinner are persuaded 
to try another dish. There is a chapter on dispersal and migration of insects; others deal- 
ng with their relationships to plants, with parasites, predators, and pests. Included is a 
description of a locust plague which stripped an entire countryside; another of a horde 
of army ants in Africa eating all flesh in their path—dogs, babies, crocodiles, etc. There 


is a section on the use of DDT and other human inventions designed to throw the insect 
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world off balance. The final chapters show the workings of various insects’ instincts. 
Though many of them seem to learn by experience, the author concludes that this is 


actually the result of marvelous photographic memories and not—human beings will be 


glad to know— intelligence 
COLEMAN, E. S. Winners Losers. New York 3: Longmans, Green and Co. 1953. 
184 pp. $2.50. This is an understanding story of a shy girl living om a ranch in the 


Sierra Nevadas, who wanted to make friends. Even with her father, Nonie becomes in- 
articulate under stress; even with her mother she cannot explain her feeling about un- 
suitable clothes. How, then, is she to make friends with nice young Thatch who lives 
on the next ranch? 

CRAVEN, A. O. The Growth of Southern Nationalism, 1848-1861. Baton Rouge, La 
Louisiana State Univ. Press. 1953. 451 pp. $6.50. This book is the trade edition of 
Volume VI of A History of the South, a ten-volume series designed to present a thor 
oughly balanced history of all the complex aspects of the South’s culture from 1607 to 
the present. Like its companion volumes, it is written by an outstanding student of 
southern history. The growth of southern nationalism was largely the product of rela- 
tions of the South to other states and to the Federal government. Often what happened 
in the North and the reaction of northern men to events determined southern action 
and reaction. The sections were being drawn closer together and their interests more 
and more entwined. That was one of the great reasons for the increased friction and 
discord. The sectional quarrel developed largely around slavery—slavery as a thing in 
itself and then as a symbol of all differences and conflicts. The reduction of the struggle 
to the simple terms of northern “right” and southern “rights” placed issues beyond the 
abilities of the democratic process and rendered the great masses in both sections helpless 
before the drift into war. The break could not have been avoided, according to the 
author, unless either the North or the South had been willing to yield its position on an 
issue that involved matters of “right” or “rights.”” Neither could do so because slavery 
had come to symbolize values in each of their social-economic structures for which men 
fight and die but which they do not give up or compromise. 

CREEKMORE, HUBERT. The Chain in the Heart. New York: Random House 
1953. 404 pp. $3.75. In this his third novel, the author has written an account of three 
generations of a Negro family, showing their gradual emergence from spiritual subjection 
—the heritage of their actual slavery—into a state of personal inner freedom. Against 
a vivid panorama of small town southern life, the story of the Murchisons reveals over 
a thirty-year period the subtle tensions and sudden violence which shape their thoughts 
and conduct. It dramatizes the struggle for human dignity and self-respect—often even 
for work or food—in the face of the delicate but obstinate code of the whites, and the 
love, tenderness, trials, passion and sorrows of men and women who are treated here as 
genuine people rather than as mere symbols in a problem 

CRONIN, A. J. Beyond This Place. Boston 6: Little, Brown and Co. 1953. 316 pp 
$3.75. In this, his latest novel, the author turns to a son and his father, to a crime of 
passion and a crime of injustice, to a bond of loyalty that reached across fifteen years 
toward a man broken, brutalized, and forgotten within prison walls. Paul Burgess was 
twenty-one, mature, level-headed, a successful student, and a good son to his “widowed 
mother. But an application for a summer teaching job—an application which required a 
birth certificate—put to an end the ordered calm of Paul's progress and turned his life 
into a nightmare. For he learned that he, Paul Burgess, was in reality Paul Mathry, the 
son of Rees Mathry, a convicted murderer who was not only alive, but even then serving 
the fifteenth year of a life sentence. Profoundly shaken, Paul left home and wandered— 
drawn slowly, surely, to the prison. And from the moment he saw those great forbidding 
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walls, and realized fully that within them his father was buried alive, Paul Mathry be 
came a man possessed 

CRUZAN, R. M. Practical Parliamentary Procedure. Bloomington, IIl.: McKnight 
nd McKnight. 1953. 224 pp. $2.50. This book is the result of many years of experience 


as a teacher, as a parliamentarian, as a newspaper columnist on parliamentary law, 


nd as an active club member and officer. First prepared in mimeograph form, it was 


tested and revised in use before its original publicatior in 194 Th new edition em- 


dies further refinement in presentation and explanation. It is, of course, a usable refer- 

ence tool for club members, club officers, and parliamentarians. It is much more than a 
eference book, though. It provides an analysis of the “why” of the various procedures 
lt is so organized that it may be read and studied easily. A thorough reading gives one 
over-all grasp of the principles and fundamentals of parliamentary law—and it may 

be read as a book, not as a dictionary or encyclopedia. Of outstanding value are the sug- 
vested forms for minutes, tally sheets, treasurer's report, by-laws, constitution, initiation 
services, auditor's report, etc Equally useful are the word-for-word presentations of 
i 


us motions in use, which appear immediately following the discussion of those 


ons 

DANIELS, W. M., t Presidential Election Reforms New York 52: H. W 
Wilson Co. 1953. 200 Very few will deny but that the Electoral College is 
a relic of the horse and buggy days. Should it be abolished? Do campaigns cost too 
much; are they too long? Should we have a direct election? What of the Lodge and the 
Coudert Proposals? The reader will find hard and fast answers to these questions in the 
book, expounded or rebutted by such outstanding personalities as James A. Farley, Henry 


Steele Commager, Estes Kefauver, William Hard, George Gallup, Arthur Krock, and the 
ate Edward J. Flynn, to mention only seven names that appear in the Table of Con- 


tents listing thirty-nine articles 


DU SOE, R. ¢ Your Orders, Sir. New York 3: Longmans, Green and 1953 

184 pp. $2.50. During the early years of our Navy it was not unusual! to assign officers 
to privately owned ships. Perhaps no one ever had a madder command than young 
mnithan Amery who was to take the Jeanne de Clox through the British blockade of 

Chesapeake waters, during the War of 1812. The captain was insane or a coward, the 
ew slack and insubordinate, and a spoiled, cruel young woman ruled the ship—until 

nithan came along. Fortunately Jonithan was well trained. His masterly handling of 

the ship, his wit in befogging the British, his courage in making the difficult and dangerous 
in through a storm bring them safely to the sea. There were mysteries about the ship's 

argo, her destination, and the young Navy man is soon involved in a life or death strug- 


gle, piracy, and other forms of double dealing 


ERDMAN, L. G. My Sky Is Blue. New York 3: Longmans, Green and Co. 1953. 
217 pp. $2.75. The minute Jinny Craig steps off the train in Dendy, New Mexico, to 
take up her position as school teacher she comes up against Bert Godwin, a strange 
power in the small community. However, she outfaces him and establishes her right 
live with old Mrs. Minger whom she met on the train. The pupils who gather in her 
ne-room school—the Mexican Garcias, headstrong Irish Rosie McSwain, the Harneys— 
present real enough problems in the business of learning how to get along with your 
neighbors. But Jinny faces more exciting crises when here are prowlers, strange noises 
at night, and Mrs. Minger becomes subject to sudden fainting spells. 
FERM, VERGILIUS, editor. Puritan Sage. New York 18: Library Pub., 8 W. 40th 
St. 1953. 670 pp. $7.50. The figure of Jonathan Edwards stands out distinctly in the 
intellectual scenery of colonial America. Theologian, philosopher, scientist, and educator, 
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he left a strong and honored imprint on American life in all of the varied aspects of his 
relatively brief but intense career. Born on October 5, 1703, the 250th anniversary of 
his birth is an occasion calling for a fresh appraisal of the man and his discerning 
thoughts. And on any such occasion, it is desirable to allow the man to speak for him- 
self, out of his unaltered writings. Fortunately, Edwards’ pen was as clear and as bus) 
as his mind, and considerable of his papers, manuscripts, and early published materials 
exist (though widely scattered) to afford today a comprehensive insight into the opera 
tions of his vigorous and versatile thinking. Such is the purpose of this volume, pub- 
lished as a commemorative tribute to the memory of Jonathan Edwards. At the same 
time, it sets forth for the first time some of his hitherto unpublished writings, along 


with rare memorabilia reproduced in his own hand 


FINNEY, G. E. Muskets Along the Chickahominy. New York 3: Longmans, Green 
and Co. 1953. 242 pp. $3.00. Young Andrew Foster Shields is determined to regain 
the land from which his father, now dead, was driven by dishonest Colonial Governor 
Berkeley. Bound as an indentured servant to gentle, legal-minded Mr. Constant for 
three years’ service, Andrew must bide his time before he can make himself known to 
his father’s enemy. The Constant family are new to the country and Andrew takes 
the lead in provisioning, hunting, clearing the land, planting the truck and the tobacco, 
securing horses. His knowledge puzzles the son, Humphrey Constant. More bewildering 
to Andrew are the thoughts of the Constant girls. Especially does he wonder how Livy 
looks upon him since he has fallen in love with her. The Susquehannock Indians 
attack and Nathaniel Bacon calls for volunteers before Andrew's term of servitude is 
completed. Anxious days and bitter fighting follow. Berkeley, the corrupt governor, 
turns on the colony's defenders, but at last he is recalled to London. Andrew secures 
his place in the New World while helping to gain for all the democratic government 
for which they long. Now he and Livy can plan the home on the land made sacred 
by heroes’ blood 

FLAYDERMAN, P. C. Sarpedon. New York 1: William-Frederick Press. 1953. 48 


pp. $1.00. A collection of thirty-four poems 


FRETZ, J. W. Pilgrims in Paraguay. Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press. 1953. 263 pp. $2.00 
Pioneering days are not over. Within the past thirty years Paraguay has witnessed a re 
markable pioneering venture. In 1920 she opened her door to Mennonite settlers. A 
group moved in from Canada. Thousands more poured in as refugees from Russia, 
Poland, Germany. On the low-lying grassy stretches of western Paraguay they built 
closely-knit communities. They introduced a totally new culture into this Spanish 
environment 

Many of the refugees reached their new homes penniless. Without aid from outside 
they could never have succeeded in their strange new environment. Handicapped by 
ynguage barriers, ignorant of what crops to grow, or how to market them, they struggled 
for existence. North American Mennonites hearing of the hardships facing their brothers 
n Paraguay sent prompt aid. They shared material, human, and spiritual resources. This 
book is the history of modern pioneering. It tells of these people’s home and family life 
nd their church, schools, hospitals, colony government, farms, banking system, and 
industry. Settlement in Paraguay was made possible by a special charter granted by the 
Paraguayan government. It allowed them freedom of religion, freedom from conscrip 
tion, the right to operate their own schools and to use their own language, tax exemption 


for ten years, and other generous measures 


FROMAN, ROBERT. One Million Islands for Sale. New York 12: Duell, Sloane 
and Pearce. 1953. 249 pp. $3.50. There has always been a special place in the American 
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dream for an island. This informative book tells how and where that dream can be ful- 
filled—how and where to rent, buy, and build on an island, for week ends, vacations, 
retirement, to establish a resort, to start a new life—or simply “to get away from it all.” 
Contrary to popular impression most islands have not already been spoken for and are 
not necessarily the playthings of the wealthy. At the moment there are well over one 
million habitable islands for sale or rent in and around the United States and Canada. 
Some can be bought for as little as ten dollars an acre. Others, up to one thousand 
acres in area, can be rented for twenty-five dollars a year. For those who covet an island, 


or merely are curious, the author devotes a chapter each to ten great island groups 


GAGER, W. A.; MAHOOD, M. H.; SHUSTER, C. N.; and KOKOMOOR, F. W. 
Functional Mathematics. New York 17: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1953. Book I, 448 pp. 
Book II, 463 pp. $2.96 each. The authors of the Functional Mathematics series believe 
that mathematical concepts and principles form the only foundations for building scien- 
tific textbooks which will function in a useful, practical, and satisfactory manner. They 
have searched diligently to find ways to present the mathematical ideas in their most 
effective, logical, and psychological patterns, and in words that would be most readily 
inderstood. In doing this, they have used the best from the old and new psychology of 
learning and have investigated many research studies that apply to the teaching of mathe- 
matical material. Throughout this series each new principle, when first presented, is 
carefully tied in with others upon which it depends. The purpose of this procedure is 
to enrich the principles which have been previously used and to give the pupil a correct 
and thorough understanding of the meaning of the new one being introduced. If the 
new principle is understood and practiced, it will be mastered. Then the processes grow- 
ing out of it will be correctly and permanently fixed in the learner’s mind. 

The authors believe that the learning process is primarily an interaction of the per- 
sonality of a pupil with his total environment. In this selection of materials, they have 
kept the pupil in mind continually. They know that he learns only those things which 
have meaning for him and must therefore be made to understand that what he is study- 
ing will satisfy his present needs and enable him to meet his future needs. They realized 
that, in order to offer the greatest opportunity for the maximum mathematical develop- 
ment of the pupil, they must provide psychologically consistent and personally satisfy- 
ing experiences built on sound mathematical foundations. Realizing also that a student 
learns best by doing and remembers longest those things which he discovers for himself, 
the authors made every effort to present the materials throughout this series in a way 
that would challenge the pupil to think and to discover mathematical truths and relation- 
ships for himself. The pupil is provided numerous opportunities to reach conclusions 
through suggested experiments. On the other hand, he is given many opportunities 
throughout the series to study the nature of proof and good deductive procedure. 

It is strongly recommended by many curriculum experts and mathematicians that 
every high-school pupil should be required to take functional mathematics in both the 
ninth and tenth grades. These two books have been specifically written to implement 
this recommendation and to provide the mathematics that all high-school pupils need 
to become mathematically competent. 

Besides the large number of problems and exercises, Book I contains 320 questions 
within the discussion material to lead the pupil in his thinking; 205 drawings; 390 examples 
worked out in detail; 100 enrichment opportunities marked by an asterisk; 13 tests on 
the fundamentals of arithmetic entitled Keeping Your Tools Sharpened; and a Testing 
Your Mastery exercise at the end of each chapter in which the concepts are emphasized. 

The contents of Book II include all those parts of the traditional courses that will 
aid in the attainment of the functional purpose of the tenth grade. This book also con- 
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tains topics not usually offered at this level, such as installment buying, life insurance, 


saving and investing, and taxes. 

The level of maturity and the interest of pupils of the tenth grade have been care- 
fully considered in selecting the materials for this grade. Each chapter contains interest- 
ing stories, problems, and challenging questions which will stimulate and hold the 
attention, interest, and enthusiasm of the pupils. By means of the discussion material 
and planned activities, the pupils are guided in step-by-step reasoning to arrive at certain 
important general mathematical truths. The instructional materials are presented in a 


manner which invites active participation. 

In the material marked with an asterisk are many suggestions for enrichment, for 
special investigations, and for reports. The book is filled with problems and applications 
which are practical and functional in nature. At the end of each chapter are problems 
for the pupil to use in evaluating his understanding of the topics presented in that 


chapter; these problems are entitled “Testing Your Mastery.” 


GAULT, W. C. Mr. Fullback. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1953. 187 pp. 
$2.50. Johnny, Gus, and Scooter play football on the Bay City High School team. Northern, 
a “football college,’ with an ethically questionable reputation, is pressing the boys to 
come to Northern. Scooter accepts; Johnny, who wants an education and football, goes 
to Marlowe, a college with a fine scholastic rating. Each boy is disappointed in the 
other’s choice. It is almost two years later before Johnny has his chance to play against 
Northern. It is a bitter game but his Marlowe team wins an overwhelming victory. The 
author makes his point perfectly: football as a sport is fine, but as a fetish it can become 
a menace to clear thinking, to the very life of a college. 

GREY, ZANE. Wyoming. New York 16: Harper and Bros. 1932. 249 pp. $2.75. 
The cattle country around the town of Randall, Wyoming, was in a bad way even before 
the arrival of the tenderfoor Martha Dixon and her equally inexperienced “friend” 


Andrew Bonning. But shortly after their arrival things really began to stir 


GILES, J. H. The Kentuckians. Boston 7: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1953. 272 pp 
$3.00. This book about the people who first straggled through Cumberland Gap and 
carved their farms from the primeval forest makes the reader experience the danger and 
beauty of life on the American frontier. For the men who settled Kentucky were the 
first real American frontiersmen. Many of them were hunters in search of escape from 
a civilization ever advancing into space and freedom—like David Cooper, who had 
hunted the Kentucky wilderness with Daniel Boone before the first settlers had crossed 
the Appalachians. No love of land or home or woman had been strong enough to hold 
David, until he met Bethia. It was for her he cleared his patch of forest, planted crops, 
and built a cabin. Too late, he learned that the girl he had dreamed of marrying was the 
wife of his enemy. 

HEINLEIN, R. A., editor. Tomorrow, the Stars. New York 22: New American Library 
of World Literature, 501 Madison Ave. 1953. 208 pp. 25c. (Paper cover). This book 
contains fourteen imaginative and entertaining stories by the top writers of science fiction 
about people who might be your grandchildren, facing their problems in a wildly fantastic 
universe. 

HINCKLEY, F. L. A Directory of Antique Furniture. New York 16: Crown Pub. 
1953. 391 pp. (8” x 11”) $10.00. This book is a reliable register of standards of authentic 
designs for all types of furniture, European and American. The more than 1,000 examples 
shown are classified as to period and provenance. In effect, these pieces, shown in large 
photographs, serve as hallmarks and aid the reader in verifying almost any piece of 
antique furniture. The author is the leading furniture technologist in the United States. 
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His judgment is respected by prominent owners of antique English and French furni- 
ture. In the American field, he has appraised some of the most notable collections, 
acting in this capacity, also, for the Metropolitan Museum of Art. The author of this 
book has compiled this illustrated material over a long period of years. This volume is 
an authentic, illustrated classification of European and American designs for professionals 
and connoisseurs. 

HOLDEN, C. L. Videhi. New York 17: St. Martin’s Press, 103 Park Ave. 1953. 
402 pp. $3.50. Here is the story of a young girl out of the East who refuses to conform 


to the customs of her ancestors. This is a story of India as it is now. 


HOUSH, G. S. Judas Speaks. New York 1: William-Frederick Press. 1953. 60 pp. 
$2.00. Here, in the form of a monologue which has the accent of direct revelation, Judas 
offers his own story of discipleship and of the events leading to the Crucifixion. It is a 
far different version from that set forth in Scripture. Behind the veil of exoteric inter- 
pretation, we find Judas a figure of faith, devotion, and self-sacrifice, outcast only in the 
accepted frame of reference. Hearing him speak, and with such burning earnestness, 
we follow that plea for understanding to a wider concept, where compassion mingles 
with belief. 

KATZ, BARNEY. How to Be a Better Parent. New York 10: Ronald Press Co. 
1953. 268 pp. $3.00. This book was written from a deep conviction that most parents 
are seeking not only practical suggestions for handling particular problems of their 
children, but also a method of parenthood—a set of sound, workable principles for rear- 
ng happy and well-adjusted children. Parents want advice about specific problems, to 
be sure, but dealing with a particular problem is only part of the larger pattern of help- 
ing children to grow up. The essentials of this pattern lie in the parents understanding 
themselves and their child. Because every child is a different person at different ages, 
the author describes in detail how “normal” behavior of children changes from year to 
year and has shown how the emotional conflicts of growing up can best be handled at 
specific ages. But from infancy through adolescence, a child will respond to certain 
general methods that parents can learn. 

These common-sense methods are based on modern psychology and psychiatry. 
Throughout this volume the author discusses them in terms of his own experiences as a 
clinical and school psychologist, as a consultant to parent-teacher groups, and as a 
father. Parents who know and live these principles will find their children growing up 
feeling wanted and loved, with a sense of personal worth and accomplishment. Their 
children will become the secure and well-adjusted citizens of tomorrow 

KERNAN, PLOWDEN. Treasure Hunt. New York 1: William-Frederick Press. 1953. 
60 pp. $2.00. A collection of forty-seven poems includirg many themes, such as nature 
through the seasons and portraits of people 

KEVIN, NEIL. Out of Nazareth. New York 17: David McKay Co. 1953. 189 pp. 
$2.75. The author has sought to tell twenty of the Gospel incidents as if for the first 
time and to make us realize their interest, humanly, if we would come to them really 
fresh. Written in prose, these accounts are given with skill, and the interpretations show 
remarkable understanding of the human reactions of those present at the time of which 
the Evangelists wrote. Although clearly inspirational, the book is not pious reading 
of the usual type. 

LANGDALE, H. R. Treasure Beyond Red Mesa. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and 
Co. 1953. 192 pp. $2.75. Steve, Whipper, and Barney, three boys in their middle teens 
from Connecticut, start for New Mexico in Barney's dilapidated car to spend their 
vacation searching for uranium with Steve's cousin, Porter Ryder. They are to meet 
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s~ointment to the boys w he 


Porter in Albuquerque. Porter at first is something of a disappow 
feel he is trying to hide something while leading them far into the desert and the moun- 
tains where they are to join his friend, Bill, a Hopi Indian. What had become of Porter's 
car? Where was his step-father? Was he telling the truth about the reason for his un- 


popularity with the police? Bill proves to be a friend, indeed, and Porter not as unreliable 


as he at first seemed. In the end each boy is proved to have qualities which make him 
worthy of being a part of the expedition which is filled with hazards and terminates in 
unexpected glory for all of them. 

LOVELACE, D. W. Journey to Bethlehem. New York 16: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
1953. 215 pp. $3.00. On a certain day long ago, the great Caesar Augustus ordered that 
all the world should be taxed. And Joseph, a Galilean carpenter, was forced to go with 
Mary, his young wife whose child was soon to be born, from their home in Nazareth to 
Bethlehem. This is an imagined account of the world’s most famous journey. Often 
with drama and humor, sometimes with terror, always with reverence, we follow the 
humble, immortal caravan. It proceeds along a highway crowded with travelers, some 
startlingly familiar. The land is filled with clashing factions, the threat of robbers, the 
desperate exploits of Zealots. Joseph and Mary glimpse the horror of a Roman roadside 
crucifixion and ride through a cloud of whispers . . . threatening as well as joyful 
that a Messiah is soon to be born 

LYONS, DOROTHY. Blue Smoke. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1953 

pp. $2.75. Andrea Bard, best known as Andy, took a dim view of the battered old 
car and horse trailer that pulled into the Bar D Guest Ranch one day. If this old man 
were to be their first paying guest, she didn’t think it was a very favorable beginning to 
their hoped-for dude business. Pop turned out not to be a paying guest at all, though 


he made up for it by the odd jobs he could do around the ranch 


MANN, ARTHUR, editor. The Real McGraw. New York 17: David McKay Co 
1953. 348 pp. This is the true story of the fabulous Mr. Baseball, John J. McGraw, as 
told by his wife. Here—for the first time—thoroughly documented, are the facts sur- 
rounding McGraw’s departure from Baltimore and his dramatic entrance into New York 
City as manager of the New York Giants, a team he built from its lowest point to the 
heights of baseball history. Here—for the first time—is the whole colorful picture of 
the Baltimore Orioles and their fabulous diamond exploits of the Gay Nineties of 
Keeler, Jennings, Kelley, Gleason, Robinson, and Ned Hanlon. From his early tragic 
hildhood, through his long career that paralleled the history of major-league baseball, 


to his death—this is the real story of John J. McGraw. 


McSWIGAN, MARIE. Three’s a Crowd. New Yor} 19: E. P. Dutton and Co 
1953. 192 pp. $2.50. The pretty Farraday twins, Janei iad Jody, were so much alike 
that people were constantly confusing them. Also, they liked the same things, the 
same persons, and so it was inevitable that they should fall in love with the same man 
Which one married charming Zip Harmon who was brought by another guest to their 
twentieth birthday party? Which one overcame jealousy and hurt and the feeling of 
having been deserted by her twin? And for her what did the future hold? How did 
she bring herself to face facts instead of running away from them? 

MOORHOUSE, A. C. The Triumph of the Alphabet. New York 21: Henry Schu- 
man. 1953. 235 pp. $3.50. In this history of writing, the author tells of the rise to 
world supremacy of the alphabet and presents a study of how men invented writing. 
He traces some of the processes of thought behind these cultural achievements and 
points out in what ways some systems have been better adapted to survival than others. 
The chief systems considered are the cuneiform, Egyptian, Chinese, and the alphabet; 
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the epochs surveyed range from the fourth millenium B.C. to the present day. Pride of 
place is given to the alphabet, which is traced to a single Semitic source, and there is 
discussion of the important work done recently on the question of where and how the 
Semites obtained it. Finally, the place of writing in our daily life is considered, with 
special reference to attempts to abolish illiteracy. 

MORISON, S. E. New Guinea and the Marianas, March 1944-August 1944. Boston 
6: Atlantic, Little, Brown and Co. 1953. 460 pp. $6.00. This is Volume VIII of the 
History of United States Naval Operations in World War II series. This is the sixth 
volume to deal with naval actions in the Pacific. It covers five of the most eventful 
months of the Pacific war, from March to August of 1944, and describes the submarine 
patrols of this period, the fast carrier strikes of March and April, and the bold leaps of 
the Southwest Pacific Forces under General MacArthur's command, to Hollandia, Wake, 
Biak, and Vogelkop. Here also is the story of Pacific Fleet operations from the end of 
the Marshall Islands campaign to the recovery of Guam. The battle of the Philippine 
Sea in June, a naval action equal to Midway in tactical interest, and decisive in the 
outcome of the war, receives particular emphasis as the greatest carrier action of all 
time—the Jutland of World War II. The first two assaults of Operation “Forager,” 
described in the previous volume, were “sudden death” affairs, but the bitterly contested 
Marianas operation lasted two months. Events forced changes in the original plans, 


and our naval and ground forces displayed the greatest flexibility and fortitude 


MYER, W. E. Thoughts Along the Way. Washington 6, D. C.: National Education 
Assn. 1953. 224 pp. $2.00. Quantity discounts. Dedicated to youth, Thoughts Along 
the: Way is a collection of essays, selected from editorials by the director of Civic Edu- 
cation Service. These essays, written during years of depression, war, and tension, deal 
with the ageless problems of youth—developing character, personality, leadership, and 
ideals. Over the years, as they have appeared in The American Observer, they have 
wielded a strong influence for improvement of citizenship training in the nation’s 
schools. Filled with suggestions on the enrichment of life, this book will be especially 
useful in guidance work among young people in home, church, and school. Attractively 
bound in maroon cloth, it will make a fine birthday, commencement, or Christmas gift. 
Dr. Joy Elmer Morgan, Director of the NEA’s Division of Publications, writes: “We 
believe this book should be in every high-school, college, and public library; that it will 
be useful in guidance work among young people in home, church, or school; and that 
many older persons will wish to purchase copies for birthday, commencement, or Christ- 
mas gifts for their young friends. What greater gift than thoughts which quicken into 
life the aspiration latent in every youth?” 

New Horizons. Long Island City 1, N. Y.: Pan American World Airways System, 
28-19 Bridge Plaza N. 1953. 190 pp. (8%”x11”) $1.00. In this book a world airways 
system serving 83 countries and colonies has assembled a mass of helpful, interesting 
travel information between its covers. Herein will be found 13,501 facts about what to 
see, do, wear, and take home from over 900 places on six continents. Included among 
these facts are: tips for your traveling convenience, how to clear U. S. Customs, maps, 
pictures, descriptive information about all these countries, weather facts, an index, and 
other information which gives the reader much specific and detailed information about 
these 83 countries and colonies. Teachers of geography and history will find this publi- 
cation an excellent reference for classroom use. 

NORTON, ANDRE. Star Rangers. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1953 
280 pp. $2.95. Central Control, for years in supreme command of the First Galactic 
Empire, had fallen on corrupt and bitter days by 8054 A.D. And so when the crew of 
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the Patrol ship Starfire found themselves wrecked on an unknown planet without hope 
of rescue, it was up to the Rangers—those scouts whose business it was to explore and 
map new territory—to establish a way of life for the survivors. Led by Kartyr, they left 
the wreckage of their spaceship and struck out across the desert for the green country 
beyond. There they found a deserted city in such a state of preservation that all its 
complex mechanized devices could be operated once again. How they battled almost 
to the death—using not only blasters but also mind control—with a Vice-Sector Lord 
who wished to rule as dictator in this forgotten planet makes a top-flight novel of suspense. 


PARADIS, M. B. Midge Bennett of Duncan Hall. New York 16: Abelard Press, 
381 Fourth Ave. 1953. 271 pp. $2.50. As a story of girls in prep school and college, 
their dates, their clothes, their pranks, their more serious moments, this is interesting 
and satisfying. But it has something more that sets it apart from the usual teenage 
fiction. It is a study of the differences in character of two sisters, with character studies 
also, of their classmates and the boys who date them. It is also a picture of family 
relationships. 

PFEIFFER, A. Biblical Book. New York 1: William-Frederick Press. 1953. 143 pp. 
2.25. This book (paper cover) contains nine questions from the New Testament and 
forty-seven quotations from Bible themes. It is useful for daily Bible readings in the 
school. 

PRICE, CHRISTINE. The Dragon and the Book. New York 3: Longmans, Green 
and Co. 1953. 206 pp. $2.75. This is a story of England’s ancient past; of the time of 
Alfred, king of the West Saxons. The Danes have raided the country and Wilfrid saves 
from the burned monastery the precious bejewelled Psalter made for the king. It is 
the story of how the Psalter is given to another than the king and how Alfred and 
Wilfrid dream of bringing the world's knowledge to England. 


QUARLES, BENJAMIN. The Negro in the Civil War. Boston 6: Little, Brown 
and Co. 1953. 397 pp. $5.00. By 1861 thoughtful Americans had reached an inevitable 
conclusion: Negro slavery endangered the liberty of all, and it must go. But abolition 
became a national objective only in the latter stages of the war, and even then it was 
accomplished in a painful, halting fashion. The Negro, meanwhile, had grown from 
an issue of battle into a participant—acting toward his own freedom and the preserva- 
tion of the “democratic experiment” in America. When the first gun roared, the Negro 
scented freedom in the air; and by the time Lee’s men had stacked the last musket at 
Appomattox, Negroes in the North and in the South had given fully before they 
received. This book is the story of the vital role played by these men and women—as 
soldiers and scouts, spies and propagandists, nurses and home front defenders, abolition- 
ist crusaders, and workers in the Underground Railroad. The author writes, “To a few 
careful historians the Negro was the key figure in the Civil War. The others have not 
entered into a conspiracy of silence or a plot of distortion: they have simply neglected 
to approach the period with the Negro in mind. It is my hope to set the records 
straight, to restore the Negro to his rightful, active place in the War that set him free.” 


RADIN, PAUL. The World of Primitive Man. New York 21: Henry Schuman. 
1953. 382 pp. $5.00. In this book a completely new light is thrown on primitive cultures 
which is bound to be of fundamental importance to all students of anthropology and 
psychology, and of engrossing significance to everyone interested in the development of 
man and his world. The author describes for the first time, aboriginal peoples in terms 
of their rational behavior and of their positive achievements. Drawing on his broad 
experience and a wealth of material, the author indicates the basic structure of the 
primitive world and the predominant psychological types among aboriginal peoples; 
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the structure of primitive society, its government, law, and the social and personal status 
of man within that society; and finally, man and his world in myth, literature, and 
philosophy. 

RALLI, PAUL. Viva Vegas. Hollywood 27, Calif.: House-Warven, 5228 Hollywood 
Blvd. 1953. 320 pp. $5.00. The author, a Las Vegas lawyer and former city attorney 
and the first president of the Junior Chamber of Commerce, shows you the town .. . 
introduces you to its big men . . . guides you through its luxury hotels and casinos . . . 
tells you about roulette, faro bank, craps, gambling systems, and the ever-present “one- 
arm bandits” . . . and cites examples of fabulous winnings—and losses! He tells you 
about human nature—your human nature—and its part in the Vegas scheme-of-things 

. and why this new Monte Carlo of the world forges ahead. The old “Block 16,” 
Boulder Dam, the Atomic Energy Proving Grounds . . . Fremont Street, The Strip . . . 
the desert expanse, the heat . . . the down-to-earth local residents, and a lot more are 


in this book. 


RANDOLPH, VANCE, and WILSON, G. P. Down in the Holler. Norman: Univ. 
of Oklahoma Press. 1953. 330 pp. $5.00. Until recently the backwoodsmen living in 
the Ozark mountains of southern Missouri, northern Arkansas, and eastern Oklahoma 
were the most deliberately unprogressive people in the United States. The descendants 
of pioneers from the southern Appalachians, they changed their way of life very little 
during the whole span of the nineteenth century and were able to preserve their inter- 
esting customs and traditions in an age of industrialism. In this book, Vance Randolph, 
who first visited the Ozark* country in 1899, and his collaborator, George P. Wilson, 
deal with the speech of these hill people who live in their shacks “down in the holler.” 
The authors deal with many phases of Ozark speech, including pronunciation, grammar, 
early English survivals, taboos and euphemisms, the use of Ozark dialect in fiction, 
unusual words and meanings, sayings and wisecracks, and conclude with a work list of 


further expressions. 


REYNOLDS, JAMES. Fabulous Spain. New York 19: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1953. 
319 pp. $7.50. All the beauty of Spain, the drama of its history, its age-old culture and 
traditions, the pride of the Spanish race, and the splendor of their costumes are described 
in this volume. The narrative is an account of a summer's journey with the author— 
a journey to over a hundred cities, towns, and hidden villages. He spins an informal 
tale, studded with historical anecdote and personal reminiscence of his encounters with 
characters who seem to come straight from the pages of Don Quixote and Carmen. 
The author lingers, too, in Madrid, Barcelona, Seville, and Toledo. In fact, all the great 
cities of the peninsula come to life with their cathedrals, palaces and museums, their 
fiestas, and their pageants. And running through the narrative is the corrida, that brave 
contest of man and bull which is so essentially Spanish. 


ROBERTS, KENNETH. The Seventh Sense. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and 
Co. 1953. 337 pp. $4.00. “The Seventh Sense, to put it briefly, is the working of a 
dowsing rod, or its equivalent, in the hands of a competent dowser, on flowing underground 
water: not on any underground water; not on motionless deposits, such as are punctured 
by so-called artesian wells; but on water moving in underground rivers, sheets, veins, 
and domes.” Thus the author sums up the extraordinary ability of Henry Gross to find 
water for a thirsty world. This illuminating sequel to Henry Gross and His Dowsing Rod 
is the record of the year’s activities of Water Unlimited, Inc., following that book's 
publication. It is a forthright and plainspoken attack on the scientific milquetoasts who, 
the author says, are endangering our water resources by discrediting the evidence he places 
before them. He cites numerous examples of how dowsing has located water for organi- 
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zations, for the military, for industry, for governments, and even for the very people who 


were trying to undermine the work he and Henry Gross are so earnestly performing. 


RODICK, B. C. American Constitutional Custom: A Forgotten Fact In The Found- 
ing. New York 16: Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St. 1953. 264 pp. $4.75. Following 
the trend of modern scholarship that asks for more integration in the social sciences, the 
writer of this work has employed their various disciplines in his study of early American 
constitutionalism. Selecting constitutional custom for his special theme, he has traced 
its growth from the colonial founders to the election of Jefferson. Brief comment also 
spans the period from Jefferson to Lincoln. 

RUARK, R. C. Horn of the Hunter. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Co. 1953. 
315 pp. $5.95. The horn of the hunter sounded early for the author, and its clean, stirring 
note finally drew him to the land every hunter longs to see—Africa. Here, in the jungles 
and on the endless plains, he came to know the self-imposed discipline of mile after mile 
of man-killing treks, the ferocity of the wounded buffalo, and the acid sweat of fear. 
The safari started in Nairobi, where the Ruarks hired Harry Selby, one of the best pro- 
fessional hunters in the business. With him came a group of native runners and bearers, 
a jeep, and a broken-down lorry. Their first camp site was on a grassy knoll overlooking 
the Grummetti River, where they pitched their tents beneath big thorn acacias, and it 
was here that Ruark was to meet and conquer his first two lions and the record-breaking 
buffalo. It was here, too, that Ruark came to love and understand the hideously grinning, 
carrion-eating hyenas—Fisi, the natives laughingly called them, remembering as they 
laughed the times Fisi had attacked them, asleep, and tried to eat their faces. The 
Ruarks came also to know and understand the land in which they hunted. Everywhere 
they looked there was life. And wherever there was life there was the threat of death. 


SARDO, M. A. J. A Cycle of Poems in Experimentation. New York 1: William- 
Frederick Press. 1953. 31 pp. $2.00. A collection of forty-seven poems. 


SAYRE, L. C., editor. Where There Is Life. New York: Friendship Press, 257 Fourth 
Ave. 1953. 64 pp. $1.50. What difference does Christianity make in the lives of per- 
sons, families, communities, nations? The factual story of the life and task of the church 
can be told in words, but the living reality can be portrayed only in pictures. This book 
shows through candid photographs not only the hope that completes the old proverb, 
but also the concrete deeds accomplished by the church in every land—among the rich 
and poor, the well and sick, from crib to rocking chair. It shows, in short, that there 
is a striking difference in the lives of human beings wherever the church is actively 
and vitally at work. 

SERANNE, ANN. Your Home Freezer. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Co. 
1953. 222 pp. $3.75. More and more smart housewives—with both an eye to economy 
and a taste for good things to eat—are finding the home freezer a kitchen necessity. 
Here is a book that not only answers all your questions on freezing food for home use 
but also gives recipes, whole menus, and detailed instructions for handling different 
kinds of foods. Fresh vegetables can be preserved at the height of their food value, meats 
can be properly kept, sea food made instantly available; and homemade soups, desserts, 
baked goods, and even whole meals can be kept on reserve in this frosty horn of plenty. 
The author gives helpful advice on what size and type of freezer will best suit your 
needs, where to place it, how to operate it most efficiently, and how to care for it. She 
lists the equipment and packaging materials needed for home freezing, and tells you 
how to go about it, what you can and cannot freeze, how to plan an inventory, and how 
long you can store foods at zero. Her chapters on the freezing of various foods include 
meat and large game, poultry and small game, seafood, vegetables, fruit and fruit juices, 
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eggs and dairy products, and baked items, sandwiches, and canapés. There is a final 
chapter on ready-cooked foods, leftovers, and frozen food menus. An ample index 
makes the book all the more helpful. 


SERGEANT, E. S. Willa Cather. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1953. 288 pp. 
$3.50. She was Willa Sibert Cather in 1910, and managing editor of McClure’s Maga- 
rine at the height of its reputation for “muckracking,” uplift, and reform. That was 
when the author, recently out of Bryn Mawr, met her, sold her an article, and began 
a friendship of long duration. The meeting coincided with a dramatic turning point in 
Willa Cather’s life, for she was, at thirty-six, almost ready to withdraw from her bril- 
liantly successful editorial career to devote herself to the fiction that was to establish 
her high place among the creative writers of her time. The author’s memoir traces the 
ourse of Willa Cather’s development as a novelist and an individual in relation to 


the changing times. 


SMITH, ANTHONY. Blind White Fish in Persia. New York 10: E. P. Dutton 
and Co. 1953. 256 pp. $3.75. This book is a record of an expedition sponsored by 
Oxford University and the Exploration Club. In Anthony Smith, one of the four young 
men who made the long trek, we have that rare and entrancing combination of scien- 
tific knowledge, love of adventure, and the power to describe both. The author, a 
zoologist, was first drawn to the idea of exploring Persia’s vast underground water chan- 
nels by a casual statement in a book, “Blind, white fish live in the qanats and make for 
excellent eating”—a challenging and curious remark that cried for verification. So the 
author joined forces with three other young scientists—a soil chemist, a geographer, and 
a botanist—each set on an exploration goal of his own. In a second-hand truck they 
traveled across thousands of miles of Kriman, in Southeast Persia, where their real 
work began. 

SOCKMAN, R. W. How to Believe. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Co. 1953. 
224 pp. $2.50. During his twenty-five years as America’s leading religious broadcaster, 
two million people have written to Dr. Sockman asking him the questions that are 
hallenging their basic beliefs. This book speaks realistically to questioning, seeking 
people. Using a phrase from the Apostles’ Creed as the starting point of each chapter, 
Dr. Sockman spells out the essentials of the Christian faith in relation to the needs of 
contemporary men and women. He introduces a faith that will enable them to under- 
stand their own experience and their place in our fast-changing world—a faith for which 
they will never need to apologize, and which they will want to commend to their children. 


SPINATELLI, C. J. The Florentine. New York 11: Prentice-Hall. 1953. 404 pp. 
$3.95. Benvenuto Cellini, an artist touched by God—with an unholy gift for trouble— 
ives again in the pages of this book. Here is Renaissance Italy—an era of Titans 
struggling for supremacy in politics, religion, art, and war—a society that ran the gamut 
from grandeur to infamy—a culture where only perfection survived—a climactic drama 
f civilization played against a sumptuous background, lit with the golden fire of genius. 
And dominating it all is the figure of an artist, soldier, scapegoat, swashbuckling rogue 
f noble spirit and passionate blood—Benvenuto Cellini, the Florentine. All Europe 

izzed with his escapades: his hairbreadth escape from the hooded Council of Eight in 
Florence, the erupting jealousies he raised among the favorites of the papal court, the 
boisterous pranks that often ended with swiftly drawn rapiers. Only one woman could 
subdue his lusty soul—the beauteous Angela, who loved him, toyed with him, deserted 


m, rescued him 


STEVENS, W. O. Famous Humanitarians. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co. 
1953. 143 pp. This book in the Famous Biographies series presents briefly the life and 
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work of twenty great humanitarians who have helped mankind enduringly through the 
ages, such as Florence Nightingale, Saint Vincent de Paul, Edward Jenner, Walter Reed, 
Samuel Gridley Howe, Helen Adams Keller, Dorothea Lynde Dix, William Lloyd Garri- 
son, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Louis Braille, Jean Henri Dunant, Clara Harlowe Barton, 
William Booth, Evangeline Cory Booth, Father Damien, Brother Joseph, Jacob August 
Riis, Jane Addams, Sir Wilfred Thomason Grenfell, and Albert Schweitzer, with a 


photograph of each. 


SWIGGETT, HOWARD. The Great Man. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Co. 
1953. 511 pp. $5.00. The author has drawn upon diaries, correspondence, and records 
previously unexplored or overlooked to creat a portrait of the man Washington during 
the latter and most important years of his life. Much of this material was written by 
the great man himself, and from it we learn such things as: the true nature of his relation- 
ship with Lafayette; the real threat to his authority posed by the famous Conway Cabal, 
so often belittled but now seen in its true perspective; his ardent, tender feeling for his 


wife, and the letters this love inspired. 


TEY, JOSEPHINE. The Man in the Queue. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 1929. 213 
pp. $2.75. Written under the name of Gordon Daviot, this book was originally pub 
lished in this country almost twenty years ago. It was the author’s first mystery. Gordon 
Daviot’s The Privateer and Josephine Tey’s The Singing Sands were the final works of 
Elizabeth MacKintosh who died in London in February, 1952. Both were published 
posthumously by Macmillan. 

A crowd had stood in line for several hours, waiting patiently to enter one of London's 
theaters. Finally, the doors opened and the line rocked slowly forward on its way toward 
the box office. But one man did not move of his own volition. Without warning, he sank 
slowly to his knees. A wicked little silver dagger glittered against the grey of his tweed 
coat. The man in the queue was dead. Who was he? Why did he carry no identification? 
Why did no one report him missing or claim his body? And, most pertinently, who in 
that jostling line had plunged a knife into his side? 


THARP, L. H. Until Victory: Horace Mann and Mary Peabody. Boston 6: Little, 
Brown and Co. 1953. 383 pp. $5.00. The author writes understandingly of Mann’s 
career as a public servant—a career in which “controversy continually gathered about his 
head like clouds around a mountain peak.” But she did not have to write the beautiful 
story of his loves—she let the principals write that story themselves. For through Brown 
University the author discovered the touching correspondence between Mann and 
Charlotte Messer, daughter of the president there. These love letters, full of Mann's 
ardént declarations and Charlotte's shy, cautious, teasing replies, were an overture to 
their marriage in 1830; and, as the author uses them, the letters show better than any 
secondhand report the vivid colors of love and the subtly shaded personalities of the 
two who shared that love. Their marriage was idyllic and tragically short-lived. But by 
the time Mann had recovered from Charlotte’s death he was already the major character 
in the lovelorn thoughts of Mary Peabody. Later, as the devoted husband of his “ever 
dearest Mary,” Mann wrote of love in a mature and quieter voice, and hers were now 
the letters which declared the youth and ardor of love, and the need for constant 


reassurance. 


THOMAS, P. I. Gasoline Gypsy. New York 16: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1953 
244 pp. $3.00. In this book the author tells the lighthearted story of her adventures 
while motorcycling through the forests of Nova Scotia and over the Canadian Rockies, 
stopping long enough along the way to recoup her finances by holding down two office 
jobs at once in an eighteen-hour working day in New Brunswick, and working as an 
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apple picker and factory laborer in British Columbia. Then off down the beautiful 
Pacific coast, east to Mexico.and up the eastern seaboard to New York City. Undaunted 
by sandstorms, earthquakes, tropical gales, and incredible desert heat, thrilled by the 
invigorating life out of doors and cheered along the way by her many new-found Ameri- 
can friends, she has woven her unique journey into an engaging account of life on the 


open road. 


TICKELL, JERRARD. The Dart Players. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Co. 
1953. 284 pp. $3.00. “Saver-vous planter les choux, A la mode, 4 la mode ” Tt was 
part of a French air that a little girl in Normandy had taught him during the last days 
of the war. It kept running through Jim Carver’s mind as he lay awake and listened to 
the church bells. Jim was going to Boulogne with the Hand and Flower Darts Club on 
the next day. He could forget Cherry Mitchell—the girl he was expected to marry— 
for a whole day. He felt nearer than ever to an overwhelming delight as the English 
bells chimed a French song. Trevor Hilgrove was also very wide awake. He too was 

ning the Hand and Flower Darts Club on their annual outing—but for intensely private 
reasons. He had a rendezvous with a certain dubious Frenchman who could transform 
American dollars into jewelry with illicit ease. He merely needed the stratagem by 
which he could escape the alert eyes of His Majesty's Customs. 


TIME EDITORS. Live Them Again. New York 20: Time, Rockefeller Plaza. 1953. 
192 pp. $1.00. This book, prepared by the editors of Time, has been described as the 
Time quiz book and memory jogger. Each of its twenty-four chapters is a separate set 
of questions of the past thirty years with background paragraphs and pictures to assist 
the reader if he doesn’t know the answer. The editors state that a second edition is 
planned for 1983, the sixtieth anniversary of Time magazine. 


UNDERHILL, R. M. Red Man’s America. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1953. 
410 pp. $5.50. This book is the colorful story of the Indians of the United States. It is 
a comprehensive study of Indian societies from the arrival of the first Stone Age hunters 
to present-day American citizens. It also offers glimpses into the evolution of those highly 
developed South American and Mexican cultures that, like the Inca and the Maya, in- 
fluenced their northern neighbors in many of their religious, political, social, and eco- 
nomic traditions. The various tribes, differing more widely in language and customs than 
the nations of Europe, were the scene of constant movement and learning. In an easy, 
readable manner, the author recounts the significance of this incessant growth as it 
relates to the Indian groups and to the whole of white culture. The Southeast, the 
Northeast, Algonkian and Iroquois, the Great Lakes and Mississippi Valley, the Plains, 
California and the Great Basin, the Northwest Coast, and the Southwest are the regions 
under consideration. A sketch of the prehistory of each region, drawn from the latest 
data of excavators and physicists, and a picture of aboriginal life, with illustrations of all 


its aspects, are included. 


United States Government Organization Manual, 1953-54. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Supt. of Documents. 1953. 734 pp. $1.00. The revised Manual, which reflects the organi- 
zation of the Federal government as of July 1, 1953, includes the new Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and many other changes made pursuant to the Presi- 
dent's Reorganization Plans of 1953. It also includes the names and titles of approxi- 
mately 3,500 key officials. A section outlining brief histories of all Federal agencies whose 
functions have been abolished or transferred since March 4, 1933, appear as Appendix A. 

In the revised Manual may be found the answers to many questions that arise daily 
in Washington and throughout the nation—questions such as, What is the name of the 
newest department in the executive branch of the government? How was it established? 
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What are the names of the members of the President’s Cabinet, the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Army, the Air Force? Is the National Security Resources Board still in exist- 
ence? What are the new functions of the Office of Defense Mobilization? 

As the official organization handbook of the Federal government, the Manual con- 
tains sections on the legislative, judicial, and executive branches. The descriptive material 
outlines the legislative authority, purpose, functions, and activities of each agency, and 
includes thirty-four charts showing the organization of Congress, the executive depart- 
ments, and the larger independent agencies as of July 1. The Manual is one of the five 
best sellers published by the government. It was compiled by the Federal Register Divi 


sion of the National Archives and Records Service, General Services Administration. 


VANCE, MARGUERITE. The Jacksons of Tennessee. New York 10: E. P. Dutton 
and Co. 1953. 181 pp. $2.75. It is almost impossible to consider them separately, the 
brave, gentle Rachel and the fiery, impetuous Andrew. Their lives together form one 
of the most poignant chapters in the story of pioneer America. The present work has 
taken them from their childhood down through their sturdy, happy youth and into that 
graver time when tragedy, not of their making, drew a cloud across their days. High 
honors came to Andrew; at home Rachel filled the Hermitage with the laughter of chil 
dren and young people, cared for the sick in the district, made herself one of the most 
beloved women in American history. Two terms in the White House and then Andrew 
set out for Tennessee and the Hermitage. Rachel had not lived to be mistress of the 
White House; now Andrew was free to return to the home they had loved, where her 
spirit, he felt, always would be. This book epitomized the finest in our pioneer domestic 
life 

VAN WAGENEN, JARED, JR. The Golden Age of Homespun. Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell Univ. Press. 1953. 300 pp. $3.50. This book celebrates the traditions of the 
lays before the Civil War when the “whir of the spindle and the thack of the loom 
were heard in nearly every upstate New York farmhouse. The book tells how roving 
shoemakers went from farmhouse to farmhouse, and shod each family with the leather 
from its own cattle. It describes how oxen were trained for work and how the oxbows-— 
some of which still hang, dusty and forgotten, in lofts and attics—were fashioned. The 
gargantuan task of clearing the hardwood forests that originally covered New York State, 

wrder to create the patchwork mosaic of well-tilled fields that now make up its farm 

is described in detail. In short, it is an account of how farms were created and 


homes built, and how each family fed, clothed, shod, and warmed itself. 


WAITE, H. E. How Do I Love Thee? Philadelphia 2: Macrae Smith Co. 1953. 223 
pp. $2.50. The love story of Elizabeth Barrett and Robert Browning is one of the greatest 
romances of all time. In this book, the author authentically, but freshly, re-creates the 
story of Elizabeth's life. She gives a sympathetic account of Elizabeth's childhood in the 
country; the illness that confined her, seemingly forever, to her room in the dreary house 
on Wimpole Street; her remarkable courage; and her beautiful poetry. This is the story, 
too, of the tender correspondence with dashing Robert Browning, their discovery of 
love, and the writing of her stirring Sonnets from the Portuguese 

WEAVER, J. D. Vitamins of Inspiration. New York 1: William-Frederick Press. 1953 
31 pp. $1.00. A collection of twenty-four poems. 


WERSEN, LOUIS; PITTS, L. B.; GLENN, MABELLE; and WATTERS, L. E. Singing 


Juniors. Boston 17: Ginn and Co. 1953. 238 pp. $2.68. Here are songs, varied in mood 


and theme that are the rightful inheritance of every American—songs which are a part 
of our country’s cultural background. In this ‘book, for use in grade 7, are many that 
have been favorites throughout the years, but have not often been included in school books 
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Co-ordinating singing and playing instruments, this book continues the developmental 
method introduced in the preceding books of the Our Singing World series—a method 
which brings out a natural musical response in boys and girls. The book has been 
planned to meet the need of adolescents and is arranged in unison, two- and three-part 
harmony. It also provides an alto-tenor part for the changing voice that is stimulating 
and easy to sing. Piano accompaniments as well as chord indications for accompaniment 
by autoharp, guitar, ukulele, and accordion are given in many of the songs. The Christmas 
section has, in addition to eleven Christmas carols, a complete playlet, “Christmas in an 
Alpine Village,” which contains some new Christmas music. The book contains an 


ndex alphabetized by the titles of the songs. 


WILES, R. W. Pipe Dreams and Memories. New York 1: William-Frederick Press. 
1953. 312 pp. $3.50. In this autobiography, the author, a retired Army major, relates 
nteresting episodes from his varied experiences. Here are tales of fighting against the 
fierce, proud Moros of Mindanao; the long, arduous service on the Western Plains; the 
lonely confinement of stations throughout the states and in other lands; the unique 
character of Army life, and the brief ventures into varied civil occupations. 


WILLIAMS, OSCAR. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. New York 22: New American 
Library of World Literature, 501 Madison Ave. 1953. 544 pp. 50c (paper cover). This 
collection of great songs and lyrical poems by Palgrave has been revised, enlarged, and 
brought up to date by Oscar Williams. Added to Palgrave’s original classic volume are 
wer 300 poems, including representations from the twentieth century. It is indexed by 


authors and titles. 


WITTY, PAUL. How To Become a Better Reader. Chicago 10: Science Research 
Associates. 1953. 324 pp. $4.16 (cloth-bound); $3.08 (paper-bound). This book is 
specifically designed to help the pupil to increase all of his essential reading abilities— 
the abilities he needs to improve his school work and to get more knowledge and enjoy- 
ment from the world of print. It can be used to good advantage by any pupil who now 
reads at the seventh-grade level or higher, according to standardized reading tests. It 
can serve as the textbook or as a supplementary book in a reading course or unit in any 
grade, from grade seven through college. It can be employed in group or individual 
instruction. It can be a valuable aid in both developmental and remiedial reading programs. 

To assist the pupil in acquiring essential reading skills, habits, and attitudes, the 
book is organized into twenty lessons. These lessons show the pupil precisely how to 
develop such abilities as the following—reading for a purpose; reading faster, skimming, 
reading to get the main idea; reading for details; reading to evaluate; reading to appre- 
ciate; and reading for school activities. The lessons also help him to build his vocabulary, 
to select reading materials, and to become a more mature reader. He gets down-to-earth 
instruction on the reading of books, magazines, and newspapers; on the use of the library 
and its card catalog; on the use of the table of contents and the index; and on the use 
of references such as the dictionary, the encyclopedia, an almanac or yearbook, and the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 

Each lesson not only tells the pupil what to do—it also gives him practice in doing it. 
Thus, “learning by doing” is the central theme of the book. Because the pupil learns 
best when he enjoys learning, the book contains many reading selections from different 
fields. 

Recognizing that the teacher is more than busy, the book is largely self-administering. 
Each pupil who uses this book advances at his own rate, keeps track of his own progress, 
and manages his own reading improvement. This book has twenty batteries of objective 
tests; each battery measures three significant reading abilities—rate, comprehension, and 
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vocabulary. The book also has a bound-in progress folder. Therein the pupil records 
his reading times and rates and his test answers and scores; he also constructs graphs 
that show his growth in reading rate and in reading comprehension. Separate copies of 
this progress folder are available so that a copy of the book can be used by a number of 


pupils. 

WOOLDRIDGE, EMILY. The Wreck of The Maid of Athens. New York 11: Mac- 
millan Co. 1953. 141 pp. $2.75. In 1870 Emily Wooldridge, a genteel lady of twenty-nine, 
sailed from England with her husband, Captain of The Maid of Athens, on a voyage to 
South America. Off the coast of Tierra del Fuego at the southern tip of the continent, 
the ship caught fire and Emily, with captain and crew, took refuge on a bleak, rugged 
island. For six weeks they endured their hardships, salvaging what they could from 
the wrecked ship, searching for food and shelter, and prepared for escape to the Falk- 
land Islands which were over five hundred miles of open sea away. Emily Wooldridge 
recorded the harrowing adventures in a damp and tattered account book. On her death- 
bed in 1920, she gave this journal to her doctor, who in time gave it to Laurence Irving. 
Recognizing in the journal a literary find, Irving edited it and illustrated it with thirty-five 
pen-and-ink drawings dramatically picturing the burning ship, the island, and the struggles 


of the lonely castaways. 


YOUNG, ESTELLE. Gone to Europe. New York 16: Richard R. Smith Pub., 120 E. 
39th St. 1953. 249 pp. $3.00. For all armchair travelers who dream about going to 
Europe but never seem to get there; for those who have made the trip and want to 
relive it—this book was expressly written. The author takes the reader aboard the 
Queen Elizabeth in New York, lands him at Cherbourg, and leads him on a fascinating 
excursion through France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, and England. The author's 
observation of the famous sights of these countries is much more than cursory. She 
takes a genuine, active interest in everything she sees—the art, architecture and crafts, 
the cities and the European countryside—and she places stress on their importance and 
their contribution to the life of the people today. 


ZILLIACUS, LAURIN. Mail for the World. New York 19: John Day Co. 1953. 256 
pp. $3.00. The author starts with the signal fires of pre-history and brings the story up to 
today’s international air mail, describing on the way the progress from the courier, who 
carried a message right from its sender to its recipient, to the relay post; the growth of 
regular mail routes in the middle ages, their taking over by governments, and finally the 
world-wide postal system. We are likely to forget that fewer than seventy-five years ago 
sending a letter abroad could be so complex and expensive that most people would not 
bother. Today nations that disagree about almost everything else co-operate quietly and 
efficiently about each other's mail. 

ZINMAN, M. E. Rapid Writing the EZ Longhand System, 4th edition, revised. New 
York 24: The author, 215 W. 91st St. 1953. 40 pp. $2.00. This booklet is designed for 
self-instruction. The author has taught this course to adults since 1948 in a week of one 
hour per day. Pupils are not required to learn new symbols. 


Pamphlets for Pupil- Teacher Use 


Adult Education Activities of the Public Schools, Report of a Survey, 1947-48. Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1953. 25c. This pamphlet reveals the diversity of 
approaches to and types of organized activity in adult education, the levels and fields 
served, the locations of these activities by states, and several other important characteris- 


tics of the programs. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS. Managing the 
School District Insurance Program. Washington 6, D. C.: National Education Assn. 1953. 
24 pp. 50c. Offers suggestions on managing school insuring programs. School buildings 
and equipment which may be the community's biggest economic asset should be ade- 
quately protected against loss from fires, accidents, and other misfortunes by a sound 
insurance program. 

BAKER, W. D. Reading Skills. New York 11: Prentice-Hall. 1953. 126 pp. $1.50. 
Each chapter of this book can be read for two purposes: for information on how to 
become a better reader and for development of speed. Each chapter is followed by 
questions that test comprehension of what the pupil has just read. To get the most out 
of this book, he should try to read one chapter a day, and read it as fast as he can. 
A graph is provided inside the back cover for him to record his development in speed 
and comprehension. Application exercises for each chapter enable him to practice the 
principles of skillful reading that the various chapters set forth. An Instructor’s Guide 
and Key, with detailed suggestions for classroom use, a key to all comprehension checks, 
and a report of results attained by the author, is available to instructors upon request 
of the publisher. 

BETTS, E. A. Word Perception and Recognition. Philadelphia 22: Reading Clinic, 
Dept. of Psychology, Temple Univ. 1953. 8 pp. 50c. Discusses the sequence of per- 
eption of word forms. A reprint from Education, May 1953. 


BEUSCHLEIN, MURIEL. Free and Inexpensive Materials for Conservation Educa- 
tion. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Richard L. Weaver, P. O. Box 2073. 1953. 16 pp. 10c. A bibli- 
raphy of free and inexpensive materials for conservation education from private, indus- 
trial, and governmental sources. 

BLAUCH, L. E. To Promote the Cause of Education. Washington 25, D. C.: U. S. 
Office of Educ., Dept. of Health, Educ. and Welfare. 1953. 11 pp. A review of the 
historic background of today’s Office of Education. Reprinted from the June, 1953, issue 
of School Life. 

Booklets for Everyone. New York 11: Good Reading Rack Service, 76 9th Ave. 1953. 


12 pp. Free. A catalog of 78 tested information rack booklets on a wide variety of subjects. 


BOWMAN, P. H., et al. Studying Children and Training Counselors in a Com- 
munity Program. Chicago 37: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1953. 144 pp. $1.50. Reports on 
the work of a community youth development program sponsored by the Committee on 
Human Development of the University of Chicago. 


BRADFORD, L. P., director. Explorations in Human Relations Training. Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.: National Training Laboratory in Group Development, 1201 16th St., N. W. 
1953. 93 pp. This describes the training plan of the National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development, as well as a summary of the research results of the past six years. 


A Brief Statement of the History and Activities of the American Council on Educa- 
tion—1918-53. Washington 6, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1785 Mass. Ave., 
N. W. 1953. 48 pp. Free. In addition to the history and activities of the Council, it 
includes a list of members. 

BURGESS, H. S. Stepmothers Can Be Nice. New York 16: Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets, 22 E. 38th St. 1953. 28 pp. 25c. Discusses the problems and offers suggestions 
for solutions. 

California Schools. Vol. XXIV, No. 8, August 1953. Sacramento: Calif. State Dept. 
of Education. 1953. 28 pp. Contains articles on “The Objectives of the California State 
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College,” “Accent on Responsibility—The Responsibility of the Educated,” “California's 
New Education Building,” etc 

CARR, PATRICK. Free Courses of Study Available to Teachers and Schools; A 
List of 186 Guides. Villa Grove, Ill.: The author, 607 S. Spruce St. 1953. 17 pp. 50x 
A listing of sources of free courses of study during the past year. 

Catalogue of Lending Collection—1953. New York 21: Franco-American Audio-Visual 
Distribution Center, 972 5th Ave. 1953. 32 pp. Free. Lists over 750 titles of films, color 
lantern slides, bulletin board exhibitions, filmstrips, and records, including materials suit- 
able for art, social studies, language and science classes, as well as for sports clubs and 
for general entertainment. Also available is The French Union in Films, (6 pp., free), 


a list of 16mm. films that are obtainable on a loan basis. 


Checklist of Safety and Safety Education m Your School. Washington 6, D. C.: 
National Commission on Safety Education of the NEA. 1953. 48 pp. 50c. A checklist 
of 325 items helpful in reviewing school conditions and practices that relate to safety and 


safety education. 

CHURCH, H. H., et al. The Local School Facilities Survey. Vol. XXIX, Nos. 1 
and 2. Bloomington: Div. of Research and Field Services, School of Education, Indiana 
Univ. 1953. 104 pp. $2.00. Explains how a school building survey is conducted 

CONGER, L. H., JR. Survey of New Personnel in Upstate New York Public Schools, 
1952-53. Albany: State Education Dept. 1953. 28 pp. Covers 3,462 elementary teachers, 
2,399 teachers who teach at both the elementary and the secondary level, and 313 non- 
teaching positions in the elementary schools of upstate New York—a total of 6,174 new 
personnel. Shows previous experience, age, training, salary, chief teaching field, etc 

Developing Children’s Power of Self-Expression Through Writing. New York 
Board of Education, 110 Livington St. 1953. 183 pp. A manual designed to help ele- 
mentary-school teachers understand the purpose and the importance of encouraging 
children in creative written expression. 

Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational Education to the Office of 
Education Division of Vocation Education. Washington 25, D. C.: Dept. of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 1953. 47 pp. A summary of statistical and financial education 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1952. 

DOLL, R. C.; PASSOW, A. H.; and COREY, S. M. Organizing for Curriculum 
Improvement. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univ 
1953. 85 pp. Compares and contrasts three points of view about the organization of a 
curriculum improvement program—centralized, decentralized, and centrally co-ordinated 
approaches. The centrally co-ordinated approach as used in West Orange, New Jersey, 
from 1949 to 1952 is described in some detail. 

Do You Know Your Pupils?’ New York 27: Metropolitan School Study Council, 525 
W. 120th St. 1953. 33 pp. A handbook of techniques for increasing teachers’ sensitivity 
to individual pupils. 

Education of Visually Handicapped Children. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Docu- 
ments. 1953. 20c. Prepared by the U. S. Office of Education as an aid for teachers and 
school administrators, who deal with the problems involved in the education of blind 
and partially-seeing children. 

Exchange Teacher Abroad. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1953. 18 pp 
10c. Presents information about the teacher exchange program under the Fulbright Act 
and describes the role of the teacher in it. A program conducted by the U. S. Dept. of 
State in which approximately 8,000 persons are being brought from or sent to more 
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than seventy countries for teaching, study, lecturing, research, and other educational 
activities. 

Exchange Teaching Opportunities, 1954-55. Washington 25, D. C.: U. S. Office 
of Education, Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare. 1953. 32 pp. Describes the 
opportunities of this educational exchange program operating under the Fulbright Act. 

Fifty-fwe Teaching Picture Units. Mankota, Minn.: Creative Educational Society. 
1953. 20 pp. Free. A catalog of a sequence of fifty-five teaching picture units con- 
taining more than 900 documentary photographs for use in the social studies. 

FLECK, HENRIETTA. How To Evaluate Students. Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight 
and McKnight. 1953. 85 pp. $1.00. Presents an overview of essential points for teachers 
and pupils to consider in the process and offers suggestions for securing information about 
the various aspects of an individual's personality which are vital to full development as 
a mature person. 

Fourteenth Semi-Annual Report of the Atomic Energy Commission. Washington 
25, D. C.: The Commission. 1953. 106 pp. A report of accomplishments. 

GAUMNITZ, W. H., and TOMPKINS, ELLSWORTH. Holding Power and Size of 
High Schools. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1950. 29 pp. 20c. Presents 
basic data on the holding power of the high schools of the nation. 

GLOVER, KATHERINE. Mental Health—Everybody’s Business. New York 16: 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St. 1953. 28 pp. 25c. Presents available facts and 
points up the needs for close co-operation between state and private initiative. 

HARING, R. J. The Role of the Superintendent in the Interrelationship of School 
and Community. New York 27: Co-operative Program in Educational Administration, 
525 W. 120th St. 1953. 72 pp. A summary report of the group discussion meeting of 
lay persons, staff members, school directors, and district superintendents in Pennsylvania. 

HECKER, S. E. Early School Leavers in Kentucky. Lexington: Bureau of School 
Services, College of Educ., Univ. of Kentucky. 1953. 78 pp. 50c. A study covering 
symptoms which identify possible early school leavers, reasons for leaving the secondary 
school, and changes suggested by youth who left school. 

HERLIHY, L. B. Current Expenditures Per Pupil in Ciry School Systems, 1951-52 
Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1953. 38 pp. 25c. Contains statistics for 
299 city school systems of all sizes and in all states. 

HILL, G. E., editor. Improving Guidance Services. Athens: Center for Educational 
Services, College of Educ., Ohio Univ. 1953. 60 pp. A report of the talks, discussions, 
and findings of a Workshop on Guidance. Procedures held at Ohio University from 
June 8 to 12, 1953. 

How To Go to College and Start a Naval Career! Washington 25, D. C.: Dept. of 
the Navy, Office of the Secretary. 1953. 44 pp. Free. Information on NROTC Naval 
Officers College Training Program and the Navy College Aptitude Test to be given 
December 12, 1953. 

How To Plan and Pay for Better Highways. Detroit 2: General Motors, 3044 W. 
Grand Blvd. 1953. 100 pp. Free. Contains the first three national prize-winning essays 
selected by the judges from approximately 44,000 submitted in the recent General Motors 
Better Highway Awards Contest. 

HOWES, R. F. Toward Unity in Educational Policy. Washington 6, D. C.: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1785 Mass. Ave., N. W. 1953. 239 pp. $1.75. Report of the 
annual meeting of the organization members of the American Council on Education 
held in Washington, D. C., January 30-31, 1953. 
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KOH, WHANG-KYUNG. Korea Through British Eyes. London, E.C.2, England: 
Straker Brothers, Ltd., 194-200 Bishopsgate. 1953. 32 pp. Contains 114 questions and 
answers about conditions in Korea. 

LANDIS, B. Y., compiler. Our Moral and Religious Resources. New York 16: 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 4th Ave. 1953. 72 pp. 25c. This guide 
for discussion with questions and references has been prepared by the Commission on 
Religious Organizations of the National Conference of Christians and Jews. It is to be 
used in a national study to be carried on from October 1, 1953, to September 30, 1954. 
It is hoped that all kinds of educational, religious, and community groups will participate 
in thousands of American communities. These findings will be correlated and the study 
will culminate in a conference to be held in Washington early in November, 1954. 
Wherever discussions occur, it is hoped that the report sheet which accompanies the 
outline will be used and summaries of the discussions mailed to the nearest NCC] 
regional office 

LANDIS, P. H. The Broken Home in Teenage Adjustments. Pullman: State College 
of Washington. 1953. 36 pp. A study of 4,400 rural and urban young people in the 
State of Washington. 

Let's Teach. Chicago: Supt. of Schools. 1953. 32 pp. Annual report of the super- 
intendent for the school year 1952-53 in text and pictures. 

LICHTENBERGER, A. R., compiler. Nebraska Education. Lincoln: State Supt. of 
Public Instruction. 1953. 105 pp. The annual report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to the Governor of Nebraska for the year ending December 31, 1952. 
Statistical. 

LILIENTHAL, D. E. Big Business—A New Era. New York 11: Good Reading Rack 
Service, 76 9th Ave. 1953. 16 pp. The author presents his views on the part big business 
plays in our national economy 

MARTIN, W. E. Basic Body Measurement of School-Age Children. Washington 
25, D. C.: School Housing Section, U. S. Office of Education, Dept. of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 1953. 78 pp. Single copies free. A handbook for school officials, 
architects, and design engineers in planning school buildings, furniture, and equipment. 

MARTZ, VELORUS, and BALLINGER, S. E. A Guide to the Source Materials 
Relating to Education in the Laws of the State of Indiana, 1816-1851, Part One: 1816-1838 
Bloomington: Div. of Research and Field Services, Indiana Univ. 1953. 96 pp. $1.00. 
Summarizes all acts of the Indiana General Assembly between 1816-1838 which relate 
to education. ° 

MOORE, LESLIE. The Consumer Views the Secondary-School Program. New York 
7: Metropolitan School Study Council, 525 W. 120th St. 1953. 16 pp. The first of a 
series of leaflets reporting the work of the Secondary-School Curriculum Committee on 
the general topic of “The Emerging High-School Curriculum.” 

MORT, P. R. Educational Adaptability. New York 27: Metropolitan School Study 
Council, 525 W. 120th St. 1953. 24 pp. A report on a study of fourscore studies of 
the adaptability of school systems and the adaptation processes. 

MOWN, G. C., and GETSINGER, J. W. Development of Adult Education in Cali- 
fornia. Sacramento: California State Dept. of Education. 1953. 95 pp. Deals with the 
history, philosophy, purposes, and structure of adult education in California. 

1953 Yearbook of the Division of Christian Education of the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the USA. New York 10: The Council, 257 4th Ave. 1953. 
160 pp. $2.50. Includes the minutes and roster of the Division. 
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O'CONNOR, BASIL, president. 1952 Annual Report. New York 5: The National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 1953. 96 pp. The story of the fight against polio. 
Also contains financial reports and a list of grants and appropriations. 

Opportunities for You in Accounting. Washington 5, D. C.: International Account- 
ants Society, Suite 708-11, 917 15th St., N. W. 1953. 24 pp. Free. Describes oppor- 
tunities in accounting and related fields. 

OVSIEW, LEON. Emerging Practices in School Administration. New York 27: 
Metropolitan School Study Council, 525 W. 120th St. 1953. 103 pp. Describes 97 
different ways in which superintendents are getting particular administrative jobs done. 

PHILLIPS, E. A., compiler. Where to Buy 2” x 2” Slides. Baltimore 1: Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, 400 Cathedral St. 1953. 22 pp. 10c. A directory of the availability of 
35-mm. slides classified by subject area. 

PIERCE, P. R. Techniques of Curriculum Making. Chicago: Office of the Supt. 
of Schools. 1953. 48 pp. Describes the steps in the curriculum process from the selec- 
tion of the basic experiences of community living to the placing of curriculum materials 
in the classroom for the guidance of teachers and pupils in the Chicago Public Schools. 

PRAKKEN, L. W. Modern School Shop Planning. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Prakken Pub. 
1953. 113 pp. $2.50. A factual, authoritative volume containing precise, practical sug- 
gestions not only for overall planning, but also for individual shops, such as general 
shops, automotive shops, drafting shops, electrical shops, radio and TV shops, graphic 
arts shops, machine shops, metalworking shops, and woodworking shops. 

Questions They Ask About Fair Trade and the Answers. New York 17: Bureau of 
Education on Fair Trade, 205 E. 42nd St., Suite 1909. 1953. 16 pp. Free. Covering the 
economic, social, and legal aspects of fair trade, the booklet presents, in question-and- 
answer form, the facts showing why fair trade is needed as an indispensable safeguard 
of small business in our democratic society. 

Report of the Executive Secretary of the Representative Assembly of the National 
Education Association. Washington 6, D. C.: National Education Assn. 1953. 48 pp. 
A report given on June 29, 1953, at the annual NEA Convention in Miami Beach, Florida. 

Report to Congress on the Mutual Security Program. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. 
of Documents. 1953. 67 pp. 35c. Covers operations during the six months ended 
June 30, 1953. 

Selected List of Human Relations Films. New York 16: Film Division, American 
Jewish Committee, 386 4th Ave. 1953. 59 pp. 25c. A new catalogue of 16-mm. educa- 
tional films comprising a selection of 160 of the best available movies on human relations, 
community relations, democracy, American history, and mental health. 

Shaping A People’s Destiny. United Nations, N. Y.: United Nations, Dept. of 
Public Information. 1953. 32 pp. A story of Eritrea and the United Nations. 

SLOCUM, W. L. Adjustment of Veteran Trainees to Farming and Rural Life. 
Pullman: State College of Washington. 1953. 24 pp. Presents an evaluation of the 
adjustments to farming and rural life made by 566 Washington State veterans. 

Social Security. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1953. 36 pp. 15c. 
A brief explanation of the Social Security Act. 

SONNE, H. C., chairman. Manpower: The Nation’s First Resource. Washington 
9, D. C.: National Planning Assn., 1606 New Hampshire Ave., N. W. 1953. 64 pp. $1.00. 
An over-all review of the U. S. manpower outlook revealing the urgent need for new 
national policies to assure more effective use of the nation’s increasingly shallow pool of 
properly skilled and trained manpower and to improve the nation’s educational facilities. 
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State List of High School Textbooks. Sacramento: California State Dept. of Educa- 
tion. 1953. 82 pp. A complete list of all textbooks officially listed for use in the high 


schools of California. 

STODDARD, G. D. Paranoids, Versus the People. Urbana: Office of the President, 
Univ. of Illinois. 1953. 18 pp. An address delivered at Western Michigan College of 
Education in Kalamazoo on June 13, 1953. 

SWITZER, M. E., and RUSK, H. A. Doing Something for the Disabled. New York 
16: Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St. 1953. 28 pp. 25c. Discusses who these 
people are and what can be done for them. 

They Found a Way. Washington 6, D. C.: National Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion of the NEA. 1953. 32 pp. 35c. The report of the National Conference on Safety 
Education in elementary schools held last summer. A second publication, What About 
Their Safety? (free), explains the Commission’s program and philosophy. Its major 
purpose is to show school people and others the ways in which the Commission can 
be of service to them. 

TULLEY, WALTER. The Presidential Recorder. New London, Conn.: A. C. Croft 
Pub., 100 Garfield Ave. 1953. Minimum order is two for $1.00; all additional copies 
are 50c each. An educational discount of 20% applies to orders of five or more. A 
large folder in tabular form containing such pertinent facts concerning elections since 
1789 as the candidates, their parties, the size of the electoral and popular votes, the place 
and date of birth of the victors, their profession, religion, and nationality, their age at 
the time of election, and the names of their parents, wives, and the number of children. 
In addition to these numerous and important facts about the elections, it includes vital 
information concerning the Presidential office. The President's salary and allowances, 
his powers and duties, and his tenure of office, as well as the legal qualifications he must 
meet, are discussed briefly but fully as are such items as the development of national 
nominating conventions and the growth of the popular vote through extension of the 
franchise. Individual articles of this sort number sixteen, and include much little-known 
but important information concerning the highest elective office in the world. 

UHL, ALEXANDER. The Assault on the UN. Washington 3, D. C.: Public Affairs 
Institute, 312 Pa. Ave., S. E. 1953. 44 pp. 25c. A critical study of the individuals and 
organizations attacking either the United Nations or its specialized agencies. 

United Nations Films. New York: Dept. of Public Information, United Nations 
1953. 22 pp. Free. A list of films (16mm. and 35-mm.) available on a rental or sale 
basis, which describe the structure, functions, and activities of the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies. Also available is a 16-page catalog of films recently acquired. 

United Nations Postage Stamps and Postal Stationery. United Nations, N. Y.: United 
Nations Postal Administration. 1953. 12 pp. Free. Pictures and describes the stamps 
and postal stationery issued and proposed. 

U. §. Navy Occupational Handbook for Men. Washington 25, D. C.: Bureau of 
Naval Personnel. 1953. 162 pp. (8%” x 11”). A manual for civilian guidance coun- 
selors, schools, libraries, etc. Describes 73 job opportunities in the Navy. Applies funda- 
mentally to men, but also supplies basic information for women. More detailed informa- 
S. Navy Occupation 


' 


tion for women is available in the companion publication, The | 
Handbook for Women 

U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. Education Associations, Part 4, 1951-52 Education 
Directory. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1953. 64 pp. 20c. Contains a 
detailed list of the various educational associations reported for the period covered by 


the directory. 
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WALLACE, S. L. Promotion Ideas for Public Libraries. Chicago: American Library 
Assn. 1953. 88 pp. $1.50. Examples of ways used by libraries in various parts of the 
country to dramatize their work to tempt the borrower and to serve the community. 

WESSEL, ROSA, and FAITH, G. B. Professional Education Based in Practice 
Philadelphia: Univ. of Pa., School of Social Work. 1953. 188 pp. One part devoted to 
“The Place of Practice in Education for Social Work” by Rosa Wessel and the other 
part, to “The Professional School and the Social Agency” by Goldie B. Faith. 

What Chief State School Officers Say About High School Driver Education. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.: American Automobile Assn. 1953. 24 pp. Free. Statements by these 
chief state school officers showing their concern that the 2,000,000 high-school youth 
who come of driver licensing age each year be given high quality instruction in driving 
as an integral part of education for life adjustment in this automobile age. 

WILL, R. F. The State Department of Education Report. Washington 25, D. C.: 
U. S. Office of Education, Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare. 1953. 64 pp. A 
report on advanced practices of state departments of education in preparing and dis- 
tributing their annual or biennial reports. 

WRENN, H. A. The Parent’s Guide to Secondary Education. New York 22: Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press, 32 E. 57th St. 1953. 93 pp. 75c. A description of the British 
secondary education program by the headmaster of a British grammar school. 

Youth Discussion on Television. Middletown, Conn.: Junior Town Meeting League, 
356 Washington St. 1953. 32 pp. Single copies free. For a basic manual on the pro- 
duction of one of the most popular and worthwhile programs offered by many television 
stations—youth discussion of current affairs. 

ZEITLIN, HERBERT and EUGENIA. Navy's Material Helps Keep Them in School 
Washington 25, D. C.: Bureau of Naval Personnel. 1953. 4 pp. An evaluation by the 
authors and eighty educators, of value to high-school principals, teachers, and counselors. 
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1953 AVA CONVENTION.—The American Vocational Association on November 


* 


24, 1953, will hold meetings of special interest to school administrators including super- 


intendents, principals, and directors. Two special groups are planned—one for adminis- 


trators in large city schools and the other for administrators in smaller city schools. 
The topic to be discussed by each of these groups is “How Should a Large (Smaller) 
City School Be Organized So As To Facilitate the Administration of a Comprehensive 
Program of Vocational Education for Youth and Adults?” Gerald B. Leighbody, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Buffalo, New York, will be chairman representing the large 
city school system; and Russell L. Isbister, Superintendent of Schools, Plymouth, Michigan, 
will be chairman of the group representing the smaller city school system. These two 
discussion group meetings will be followed by a general assembly of both groups at which 
time a panel under the chairmanship of Earl A. Cope, Superintendent, Iowa Falls 
Public Schools, Iowa Falls, Iowa, will discuss the topic, “What Resources Are Available 
To Help Finance a Local Vocational Education Program?” During the afternoon the 
administrators will divide into two concurrent interest groups for discussion of the 
following topics: “How Can General and Specialized Education Be Combined Success- 
fully on the Secondary Level?” and “How Does Vocational Education Fit into the 
‘Comunity School Concept’?” Earl Bedell, Director of Vocational Education, Detroit 
Public Schools, will be chairman of the one group and H. M. Hamlin, Professor of Agri- 
cultural Education, University of Illinois, will be chairman of the other group. These 
meetings will be of especial interest to principals of comprehensive high schools. For 
more specific information concerning the program write direct to: Ralph C. Wenrich, 
Professor of Vocational Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

1954 SCIENCE ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS PROGRAM FOR STUDENTS 
ANNOUNCED.—"“Boys and girls are surrounded by the gadget science of hot-rods, 
atomic ray guns, and space ships, but an increasing number of pupils are passing up 
their school science programs because they think the classes are dull. Science teachers 
hope to remedy this through the 1954 program of science achievement awards which 
will close May 31, 1954,” Robert H. Carleton, Executive Secretary of the National Science 
Teachers Association, said. The annual awards programs, conducted by NSTA, a depart- 
ment of the National Education Association, and sponsored by the American Society for 
Metals, is open to junior and senior high-school science students in public, private, and 
parochial schools. The Association will also give recognition awards this year to 
science teachers for outstanding work. This program for teachers will close in January, 
1954. Information about the awards program may be obtained from the National Science 
Teachers Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

U. S. LABOR DEPARTMENT URGES YOUNG PEOPLE TO STAY IN SCHOOL.— 
The U. S. Department of Labor urges parents to encourage their teenage youth to give 
up their summer jobs and return to school this fall. Last year a third of America’s 
sixteen and seventeen year olds, twenty per cent more than in 1951, failed to return 
to school after taking summer jobs. From 1944 until last fall, there had been a steady 
decline in the number of boys and girls who stayed out of school for work. It is hoped 
that fathers and mothers will prevent a repetition of last year's increase in school 
stay-outs, for this is a serious problem. Young people are lured by plentiful jobs at 
good pay and fail to realize that, by not finishing their education now, they jeopardize 
future earnings and advancement. Moreover, our country needs trained people and 
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informed citizens in our efforts to build a free and peaceful world. Every year of schooling 
increases adult income. The 1950 census shows that men high-school graduates twenty- 
five years old and over averaged $752 more in 1949 than eighth-grade graduates; women, 
$657 more. High-school graduates make almost as much at twenty-five as eighth graders 
make at forty-five. Going to high school involves expense, but a suitable part-time 
job, school-work programs, or community student aid can help. Parents should not be 
misled by short-term opportunities for teenage jobs. They should think of the long 
haul and give their children the break that education affords. 


ASCD CONVENTION FOR 1954.—The 1954 Conference of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development will be held in Los Angeles, March 7-12, 
according to George W. Denemark, Executive Secretary of that NEA department. 


NROTC SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION.—In the fall of 1954 the eighth group 
of approximately two thousand completely selected young men will be enrolled in 
fifty-two NROTC colleges and universities throughout the country as students in the 
Navy's Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. They will be appointed Midshipmen, USNR, 
and provided with tuition, fees, books, and a living allowance of six hundred dollars 


a year by the Navy. These students will be required to take one course in naval science 
j 


each term and to fulfill certain minimum requirements in English, mathematics, an 
physics. They will participate in two six-to-eight-week summer cruises and one eight- 
week period of aviation and amphibious indoctrination. With certain exceptions they 
may pursue the academic programs of their own choice at the college. Upon graduation, 
they will be commissioned as officers in the Navy or Marine Corps and serve on active 
duty for a period of three years. Thereafter, many will have the opportunity to become 
career officers; others will transfer to the Reserve, where they will be trained and ready 
for service in the event of national emergency. A nation-wide qualifying examination 
will be given on December 12, 1953. Last year more than 25,000 applicants took the 
Navy College Aptitude Test, the first step in the selection process. A copy of the 
NROTC Bulletin of Information and a sample application form have been sent to high- 
school principals so that the necessary information will be readily available to all eligible 
young men. The deadline date for receipt of applications in Princeton,” New Jersey, 
is November 21, 1953 

MATHEMATICS TEACHERS ANNOUNCE $1,000 AWARD FOR OUTSTAND 
ING RESEARCH IN MATHEMATICS.—The National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics has made a $1,000 Research Award available to a doctoral candidate or an 
individua! carrying on independent research in the field of mathematics. The council 
is a department of the National Education Association. The purpose of the Award, 
according to M. H. Ahrendt, Executive Secretary of the Council, is to encourage research 
studies in learning problems in the field of mathematics, including arithmetic. Entries 
will be judged by a panel chosen by the Board of Directors of the National Council, 
and the award will be granted on the basis of the best prospectus submitted. Entries 
must be submitted prior to January 1, 1955. Mr. Ahrendt emphasized that an Award 
will not be made if in the opinion of the judges no prospectus submitted shows promise 
of producing significant results in the learning of mathematics. Further details may be 
obtained at the headquarters office of the National Council, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


DRIVER EDUCATION CONFERENCE.—The mushrooming of driver educatior 
programs in high schools and colleges throughout the country will be a major topic 
of discussion at the National Conference on Driver Education to be held at Michigan 


State College, East Lansing, November 15-18. The meeting is to be sponsored by the 
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National Council of Chief State School Officers and the following National Education 
Association groups: Adult Education Service; American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education; American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion; American Association of School Administrators; Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development; Department of Rural Education; National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals; National Council for the Social Studies; and National 
Commission on Safety Education. The Safety Commission will also administer the 
invitational conference. The purpose of the conference is to examine and revise the 
1949 policies and recommendations for high-school programs; to develop similar guides 
for driver education programs for adults and out-of-school youth; and to consider the 


problems in teacher preparation and research as they relate to driver education, accord- 


ing to Norman Key, Commission secretary. Approximately 200 delegates, invited by the 
sponsoring groups, will be in attendance at the workshop type conference. They will 
include state superintendents, parents, high-school principals, students, safety supervisors, 
and professors and administrators in colleges and universities. Conference consultants 
will include thirty-five safety specialists from national organizations. 

SCIENCE TEACHERS IN SHORT SUPPLY.—A shortage of qualified science teachers 
for junior and senior high schools may prove to be the most serious bottleneck in the pro- 
duction of technically trained personnel for science and engineering. The decrease in 
the number of new teachers graduated by the colleges each year since 1950 is greater 
in science than in any other field. The 1953 yield was only about 4,600 new teachers 
for the entire nation. This is 49 per cent under the class of 1950 and many of these 
are not actively seeking employment as teachers. The above information is contained 
in an article by Dr. Ray C. Maul which appears in the September issue of The Science 
Teacher, published by the National Science Teachers Association. Dr. Maul is Associate 
Director of the Research Division of the National Education Association. Coming at the 
very time when there is nationwide concern over current and future supplies of scienti- 
fically trained personnel and when the numbers of children to be educated in the 
schools are rapidly increasing, the National Science Teachers Association regards the 
short supply of qualified teachers of science as an alarming situation. In the light of this 
alarming situation, the National Science Teachers Association has encouraged its Future 
Scientists of America Foundation to work actively and co-operatively with other groups 
who are equally concerned about the inadequate and dwindling supply of science teachers 
and its effect on the pool of students from which future scientifically trained personnel 
must come. 

GEOGRAPHIC AIDS.—The National Geographic Society is pleased to announce 
the resumption of the Geographic School Bulletins for the 1953-54 school year, on October 
5. Since 1919, copies of the Bulletin, mailed weekly, have assisted teachers and pupils 
to keep abreast of current changes in the world around them. Some 27,000 teachers 
subscribed to the publication last year. The Bulletins are, in reality, a gift to education 
since the subscription fee covers but a small part of the actual costs. However, with 
greatly increased prices for labor, printing, engraving, paper, ink, and all other supplies 
necessary for publishing the Bulletin, it has become necessary for the society to increase 
the subscription fee to seventy-five cents for the thirty issues. For complete information 
write to: School Service Division, National Geographic Society, Washington 6, D. C. 

A COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL REPORT.—One of the most readable and informa- 
tive school reports that has been sent to the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals offices is that published by the Newton Public Schools of Massachusetts. This 
annual report entitled School Report, 1952-53 by the superintendent emphasizes the 
individual child. Through a series of articles, such as “The Gifted Child.” “Foreign 
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Languages in the Elementary School,” “The Child Talented in Art,” “A Program for 
the Gifted,” “The Fundamentals Receive Priority Rating,” “What Is Junior High Like?” 
“Teachers from Everywhere,” etc., the reader may sense the personal warmth that 
characterizes the relationship of the pupil and those who serve him. The publication, 
appearing in magazine form, size 6” x9”, contains not only 31 short, interesting articles 
about the school and its philosophy but also the usual statistical reports. This report 


is the district’s 113th in consecutive line. 


SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS SCHEDULE JOINT MEETING WITH GEOGRA- 
PHERS.—The National Council for the Social Studies has scheduled a joint conference 
with the National Council of Geography Teachers in Buffalo, New York, November 
26-28. The conference will be the 33rd annual convention of the NCSS, a department 
of the National Education Association. Key conference speakers include Joseph E. 
Johnson, president, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, New York; Samuel 
Van Valkenberg, head of the department of geography, Clark University, Worcester, 
Massachusetts; and Howard E. Wilson, new secretary of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission. An education exhibit in the social studies field will be one of the highlights 
of the meeting. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY DIGEST.—This is the name of a monthly mimeo- 
graphed news letter which presents briefs of news and views, causes and cures, reports 
and reviews concerning youth and his problems. This pamphlet edited by Russell J 
Fornwalt, 33 Union Square, New York 3, New York, is available at the above address 


at twenty-five cents per issue 


A PILOT STUDY OF VOCATIONAL COUNSELING.—A study is planned to 


provide vocational counseling over a seven-year period for a group of 360 children 
with heart disease or a history of rheumatic fever, selected from the Manhattan area 


on the basis of medical, education, and intellectual criteria. This study will be con- 
ducted by the Vocational Advisory Service under the joint sponsorship of the New 
York Heart Association and the American Heart Association. The study will serve 
two major purposes: first, to provide vocational counseling services to the individuals 
selected; second, to attempt to determine the answers to the following questions: 
(1) To what extent are cardiacs and rheumatic fever children being reached by existing 
vocational counseling facilities? (2) Is the vocational counseling started early enough 
in the school years to be effective? (3) Are there special problems peculiar to children 
with heart disease or a history of rheumatic fever which require modification of voca- 
tional counseling procedures? (4) Is there sufficient integration of existing facilities so 
that continuity of vocational counseling services is provided throughout school, training, 
and introductory work period? (5) What, if any, expansion and/or modification of existing 
facilities or introduction of new vocational counseling services is needed? (6) Is there 
evidence that cardiac and rheumatic fever children are currently being excluded by 
training centers and employers from occupations which they might enter without harm 
to themselves and others? (7) What are the minimum essentials for an adequate 
community program of vocational counseling for this group (including adaptations to 
other communities)? The study during 1953-54 and 1954-55 will serve a total of 360 
eighth- and ninth-grade selected Manhattan children meeting specific medical criteria 
In 1955-56, the study will include pupils who are currently out of school but who com- 
pleted at least the eighth grade. In general, exclusions include severe cardiac cases, double 
physical handicaps, mentally retarded, severely disturbed, normal children with cardiac 
neuroses. The counseling will continue from the time of admission through one year 
following high-school graduation or its equivalent. Intake will continue for the first 
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three years. Counseling followup and reports will be concluded in 1960. Total duration 
of the study will be seven years. 

In general, vocational counseling has as its aim an analysis of an individual's maxi- 
mum potential (mental, physical, emotional, and social), and the relation of this potential 
to a suitable occupation, one which satisfies this individual’s needs in as many respects 
as possible. The analysis of the individual is done by interviews, observation, tests, and 
records. To his particular situation the counselor brings information on occupational 
trends, current labor demands, training facilities, qualifications for particular occupa- 
tions or jobs, financial resources, working conditions, income, etc., which help toward 
suitable vocational choice. In process of arriving at the decision, the counselor brings 
to his attention activities and resources which provide exploration of interest and working 
conditions, tryout of skills, and comparison of various kinds of work under consideration. 
The attention of the counselor is also directed to the maximum development of the 
individual's potential in all areas during the formative years. The vocational choice, 
wise or unwise, is the responsibility of the youth, not the counselor, and the time needed 
to make it varies with the individual and the experience he has had. The choice is 
not final, rigid, or binding at any time. It is a starting point with modifications made 
as the experience of the individual develops. Unsuitable or unwise goals are frequently 
resolved by compromises. With every change of potential or circumstances comes a 
re-evaluation of potential and a check or revision of plans. Such revisions may be as 
major as a complete change of occupational plan, or they may be as minor as finding 
a new job; but the youth should know that those changes and decisions are recurring 


episodes which he must face and how to face them. 


COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG.—More than 36,000 school-age youngsters studied 
their history lessons in this “living” laboratory in Williamsburg, Virginia, during the 
past year. The record total of school tours represents a twenty per cent increase over 
the 1951-52 period. They came from more than 700 schools in 27 different states to 
integrate their studies of early American life and history with actual visits to the 
place where Washington, Jefferson, and other colonial patriots helped set the pattern 
for our nation. From September 1 through March 15 special reduced rates of admission, 
collateral materials for classroom use, and other provisions for use of this laboratory of 
early American history are available. Officials of Colonial Williamsburg, the non-profit 
educational organization carrying forward the restoration work there, anticipate even 
larger numbers of classroom visits during the coming year in line with the increased 
trend towards field trips by schools. The study of school group attendance at the 
historial attractions of this one-time colonial capital city revealed that 258 schools 
comprising more than one third of the total students came from beyond the three-state 
area of Virginia, North Carolina, and Maryland. The principal states represented by 
school groups during the past year are Virginia, Illinois, Georgia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Maryland, New Jersey, Missouri, Indiana, Massachusetts, Ohio, Kentucky, and 
Michigan, ranked in order of student totals. 

The majority of the school groups came during the winter months. Of the totals 
reported, 12,861 were from grades 4, 5, and 6 and 11,609 were from grades 9 through 
12 with only 5,588 from grades 7 and 8. Some 3,000 pupils in classroom groups stayed 
overnight under the special arrangements in effect at Williamsburg Lodge during the 
winter months. 

In the past seven years during which special arrangements have been made for 
winter tours by school groups, more than 160,000 pupils have visited the restored 
colonial area as part of their classroom studies. By advance notice, pupil groups are given 
specially trained escorts for their tours of the city which has been returned to its 
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appearance of the days when it was the governmental center of the vast Virginia Colony 
then extending to the Mississippi. The school tours start at the Reception Center where 
the pupils see a brief program recounting Williamsburg’s place in early American history 
and its contributions to the founding of our nation. Principal buildings visited by school 
groups are the 18th century Capitol, Governor's Palace, the Public Gaol, the colonial 
arsenal, and various craft shops of the 1700's. 

FILMS PURCHASED BY ANNUAL RENT PLAN.—Indiana University has pro- 
vided a plan whereby schools may purchase films on an annual “rent to own” plan. 
The University has available quite a number of films, including such titles as: Pre- 
historic American Indian Series; A Glimpse of the Past; Learning About the Past; 
Preparation of Teaching Materials Series; How To Make Handmade Lantern Slides; 
Wet Mounting Pictorial Materials; Marching Band Fundamentals, Parts 1 and I]; Chemical 
Safety Films; and Recreational Games Series. All their films are now available on a 
three or four annual rental payment plan which leads to ownership. For example, if 
a school wishes to purchase a film on three annual payments, it pays a third of the list 
price each year plus carrying charges; if it wishes four annual payments, it pays a fourth 
of the list price each year plus carrying charges. The rental for the first year is due 
within thirty days from the shipping date, and the rental for each succeeding yearly 
period is payable on or before the first day of each such period. For complete informa- 
tion concerning this annual “rent to own” plan, write to: Audio-Visual Center, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana, or Educational Film Library Association, 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17, New York. 

CHECKLIST NOW AVAILABLE.—The newest publication of the National Com- 
mission on Safety Education of the NEA is the Checklist of Safery and Safety Education 
in Your School. This Checklist is a revised and enlarged edition of a publication issued 
in 1939 by the Safety Projects of the NEA Research Division. It contains new sections 
on driver education and civil defense. Each item has been carefully checked and brought 
up to date. More than a hundred educators and technical specialists reviewed the revised 
manuscript and made suggestions. The comprehensive Checklist contains 325 items 
which will serve to give schools a good over-all view of the safety of the physical plant 
and of the effectiveness of the safety education program. Primary purpose of the Check- 
list is to provoke thought and thus to stimulate action. It can be used in many different 

ays by educators, lay groups, and technical specialists. Single copies are 50 cents, and 
regular NEA discounts are available on quantity orders from the Safety Commission, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CATALOG CARD.—Almost everyone who has 
at some time made use of libraries and their catalogs is familiar with the Library of 
Congress catalog card—that useful and ubiquitous 3-by-5-inch slip of bristol board that 
finds its way into the catalogs of some 9,000 libraries. Most but not all of these libraries 
are in the United States. A total of 22 million of these cards were purchased by 
libraries last year alone, and they have bought more than 520 millions since the com- 
mencement of the system in 1901 

One of the extraordinary aspects of this system is that, although the service is 


provided by the Federal government and is based on the collections of the Library of 
Congress, the distribution of the cards costs the Federal government nothing. Instead, 
the service is paid for by the benefiting libraries and actually results in a profit to the 
United States Treasury. In the fiscal year that ended on June 30, 1953, the Library 
received and turned over to the Treasury more than $876,000 from the sale of catalog 
cards, the largest sum in the history of the service. By taking advantage of the Library's 


card service, other libraries save the not-inconsiderable time and cost of cataloging most 
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of the books, pamphlets, maps and atlases, motion pictures and filmstrips, and other 
materials they add to their collections. And, of course, multiple copies of the same 
card can be printed for a fraction of what it would cost to produce single cards for 
the same work at thousands of individual institutions. Not only libraries but also 
individual scholars and research workers, business firms, and other organizations buy 
printed catalog cards from the Library, for the cards comprise an accurate, up-to-date 
bibliography of materials in all fields of knowledge, in all languages, and from all parts 
of the world. 

Two new card services were inaugurated by the Library during the fiscal year 1953 
One was the printing of catalog cards for sound recordings, known as “phonorecords,” 
which include musical and nonmusical phonograph discs and cylinders and wire and 
tape recordings. At the end of the fiscal year, 191,300 cards had been printed for 279 
phonorecord titles—for the Library’s own folk music and poetry recordings, for com- 
mercial musical recordings, and for such documentary recordings as “Mr. President” and 
the “Hear It Now” series. Plans are under way also to print catalog cards for manu- 
scripts, prints, photographs, and such volumes in raised characters as the books in 
Braille and Moon type produced for the blind. The other “new” service instituted in 
the fiscal year 1953 is actually an improvement on the established catalog card service. 
Some 600 book publishers co-operate by sending their new books to the Library as soon 
as bound copies are available; the Library then catalogs the books on a high-priority 
schedule and usually has the printed cards ready to distribute to subscribers by the time 
the books themselves are available. Publishers as well as libraries benefit from this plan. 
Their new books are considered for review in the Library’s United States Quarterly Book 
Review, which is used by many libraries as a guide in ordering books. And the printed 
catalog cards are not only filed in the Library of Congress catalog and reproduced in its 
catalogs in book form but are also distributed throughout the world. 

The Library of Congress catalog cards may be ordered by the name of the author, 
by the title of the work, by subject, series, or simply by card number. They are cheaper 
when ordered by number, and to facilitate ordering that way, more than 500 publishers 
now print the Library catalog card number on the back of the title page of each book. 
Inquiries concerning the card service should be addressed to the Card Division, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 

NATION’S SCHOOL LEADERS BACK DRIVER EDUCATION.—"“The chief 
school officers of the 48 states and the District of Columbia are unanimous in the belief 
that the youth of the nation shall be given high-quality instruction in driving as an 
integral part of education for life adjustment in this automobile age,” Ralph Thomas, 
President of the American Automobile Association, said. “These progressive schoolmen 
of the nation,” Mr. Thomas continued, “are unanimous in advocating driver education 
for high-school pupils as one of the most promising long-range hopes for reducing traffic 
accidents, improving individual acceptance of traffic responsibilities, providing for better 
trafic law enforcement and observance, and for securing public support for highway 
transportation improvement. The endorsement of high-school driver education by these 
leading educators is of interest to all parents and is of special interest to the parents 
of those teenagers who will soon be drivers.” The AAA President's statement was made 
in connection with the publication of a booklet, All Chief State School Officers 
Favor High School Driver Education Courses, which will be given widespread national 
distribution. 

OUR FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAM.—“America’s ‘Language Curtain’ is im- 
periling this nation’s international commitments and weakening its influence as a promoter 
of world peace and understanding,” Professor William R. Parker of New York University 
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and Executive Secretary of the Modern Language Association of America, stated 
Deploring the tendency in schools and colleges to ignore the study of modern foreign 
languages, Professor Parker urged educators, “for the sake of our country and for the 
sake of man’s hope for peace on earth, to prepare more and more Americans to meet 
the rest of the world half way linguistically. 

“By indulging our linguistic and cultural isolationism long after we have abandoned 
political isolationism,” he said, “we seem to others a nation of good intentions paving 
the road to an atomic hell.” Professor Parker pointed out that more than 40 per cent 
of the total high-school population in 1915 was studying a living foreign language, and 
then added that, according to statistics, fewer than nine per cent of today’s pupils 
in all American schools and colleges are ever enrolled in a class in a modern foreign 


language 


NATIONAL AVIATION EDUCATION WORKSHOP.—“A people lacking in 
aviation education may not realize that freedom belongs to the strong and may let 
democracy down,” Chester D. Softenberg, Deputy Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, 
declared as he addressed the more than 150 teachers and Civil Air Patrol members 
attending the second annual National Aviation Education Workshop being held on the 
University of Colorado campus. “Our very existence,” Mr. Softenberg said, “depends 


primarily on our understanding of aviation. We must have continuous development of 


its capabilities and the possession of sufficient air power to guarantee our survival if 


any aggressor is rash enough to challenge us. Through education we can become strong 
enough to defend themselves and the ideals and principles for which we stand. If we 
neglect to defend ourselves, those ideals and those frinciples will perish and we will 
perish with them. Weakness will not give us peace. It will invite war, pestilence, 
famine, death, and slavery.”” In conclusion Mr. Softenberg declared: “The real challenge 
of aviation education is to help the youth of today to understand, evaluate, and relate 
the capabilities of aviation to the rest of their environment.’ 

The secretary was one of the first of many top aviation figures to address the five- 
week workshop held under the joint auspices of the University of Colorado and the 
Civil Air Patrol, civilian auxiliary of the U. S. Air Force. The teachers attending from 
35 states, Hawaii, Alaska, and Belgium were being equipped to spearhead a nation-wide 
movement for general aviation education in our schools either as separate elective courses 
or integrated with courses now being taught in order that the pupil of today will fully 
realize the social, political, economic, and military implications of aviation on the mid 


twentieth century way of life 


ACCREDITED DENTAL SCHOOLS.—The Council on Dental Education of the 
American Dental Association has issued its first list of accredited schools for dental 
hygienists. The council gave full approval to training courses at 18 universities and 
provisional approval of three schools. A minimum of two years of college study is 
required for a certificate in the field, while advanced study for a degree is provided for 
pupils intending to serve in dental clinics, school systems, and the like. There are now 
6,000 dental hygienists in the United States, licensed by boatds of dental examiners 
in every state. For a list of the accredited institutions write to: American Dental Associa- 


tion, 222 East Superior Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


RECOGNITION AWARDS FOR SCIENCE TEACHERS.—The National Science 
Teachers Association, a department of the NEA, has announced the third annual program 
of Recognition Awards for Science Teachers. Awards of $400, $300, $200, and $100 will 
be given for the best reports of outstandingly good science teaching ideas and practices. 
Fields of instruction covered by the awards program include elementary-school science, 
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organized system of education 
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junior high-school science, and all areas of science at the senior high-school level. This 
program of Recognition Awards for Science Teachers is sponsored by the American 
Society for Metals and is conducted as a project of the Future Scientists of America 
Foundation of the NSTA. Purposes of the program are: to identify and in a measure 
reward effective science teaching practices; to help gain greater understanding of the 
nature and importance of good science teaching at all school levels; and to help 
encourage retention of good science teachers within the profession. 

A publication of Selected Science Teaching Ideas of 1952 is now available from 
the Association at $1.50 a copy. This book presents fifteen reports from the 1952 program. 
The Association plans to produce an annual publication as a means of promoting the 
exchange of good practices in science teaching. Additional information about the 
program may be obtained by writing to the National Science Teachers Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


KAPPAN PUBLISHES RESEARCH ISSUE.—The October issue of Phi Delta Kappan, 
journal of Phi Delta Kappa, men’s professional fraternity in education, has been 
devoted entirely to research. Against a backdrop of reviews of research in other fields, 
such as medicine, agriculture, science, business, and industry, a more detailed discussion 
of the role of research in education has been presented. Published under the auspices 
of the Phi Delta Kappa Commission on Research, which devoted a year to development 
of the project, the issue contains the first major over-view of educational research to 
be published by Phi Delta Kappan since 1941. Individual copies will be available from 
Phi Delta Kappan, 2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, Illinois, for 50 cents each. Discount 


for quantity o ders. 


EYESIGHT OF SCHOOL YOUTH.—‘“Schoolroom brown is a menace to the eye- 
sight of American youth,” Dr. James F. Wahl, president of the American Optometric 
Association, stated. “Drab brown floors, furniture, and wall paint usually go with 
inadequate lighting, and together they breed many of the vision problems of American 
youth,” he said. Inadequate eyesight is twice as common in the eighth grade as in 
the first. This indicates that the visual environment in the schools is causing much 
of the trouble. “Optometrists get too many patients of school age,” Dr. Wahl declared. 
“It is time we saved vision by attacking the menace of bad environment.” 

Requirements of a good visual environment, according to Dr. Wahl, include: 
(1) Plenty of light, evenly distributed; walls and ceilings should be painted in light 
pastel colors to reflect light; (2) Absence of glare, direct sunlight may be eliminated, 
but skylight should be reflected into the room; (3) Seats and desks should be adjustable 
to fit'a child’s requirements. Dr. Wahl said that children who attend schools which 
mest modern standards show little or no deterioration of vision. “In fact, handicaps 
developed in a bad environment frequently disappear when a child spends a year or 
two in the proper environment,” he declared. 


THREE-D MAY HELP SPOT AND CORRECT EYE TROUBLES.—Three- 
dimensional motion pictures will uncover visual defects in many school children, accord- 
ing to Dr. T. R. Murroughs, associate professor of psychology, Northern Illinois College 
of Optometry. He also predicted that such films will be prescribed, under controlled 
conditions, to help establish proper seeing patterns for cross-eyed children. “A child 
ordinarily may not be aware of the fact that he doesn’t see as well as other children,” 
Dr. Murroughs said. “When he attends a three-dimensional movie, he may fail to see 
those depth effects which his friends enjoy. This may make him realize that his eyes 
are not functioning properly and prompt him to seek proper attention.” He said many 
school children throughout the country are now receiving visual care as a result of 
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three-dimensional motion pictures which brought their problems to the attention of their 


parents. 

THE DELTA KAPPA GAMMA EDUCATOR’S AWARD.—This award of $1000 
will be granted in August, 1954, at the National Convention in Boston, Massachusetts. 
It will be given to a woman who has published a study which, in the opinion of the 
panel of judges, is the most significant contribution to education made by a woman 


during the period between April, 1952, and April 1, 1954. Publications may be of either 
creative or research types. The original intent of the award was that it should encourage 
educational research. The panel of judges, therefore, will give special attention to the 
probable educational value of research studies submitted for their appraisal. There is, 
however, no arbitrary limitation on the field of research. 

Copies of all books nominated must be in the hands of the committee not later 
than May 1, 1954. In order to expedite critical appraisal, copies of publications, with 
a letter indicating that they are being submitted to the panel of judges in nomination 
for this award, should be sent to each member of the panel. Their names and addresses 
follow: Dr. Eva Anderson, Chairman, Chelan, Washington; Dr. Alice Cooke, Professor of 
English, University of Texas, 500 E. 46th St., Austin, Texas; Mrs. Carrie Belle Norton, 
Kingfield, Maine; Dr. Ralph McDonald, President, Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio; and Dr. Harold Benjamin, Chairman, Division, Social Founda- 
tions of Education, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

A NEW PERSONALITY TEST.—The Michigan Picture Test, the first personality 
measure for ages 8 to 14 with an objective rather than subjective method of scoring, was 
introduced by Science Research Associates at the 61st Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association in the Hotel Cleveland. This test, a projective test similar to 
the Thematic Aperception Test, the standard personality measure fon adults, is reserved 
for clinical use. Other new SRA measurement tools which received their first convention 
showing included the Minnesota Tests on Household Skills, the Kuder Combined Profile, 
and the 1953 revision of the Primary Mental Abilities, Ages 5-7. The SRA Educators 
Opinion Inventory and the SRA Employee Inventory, morale measurements for school 
systems and industry respectively which have gained nation-wide attention during the 
last year, were also available. 

MANY HIGH SCHOOL SWIMMING POOLS OPEN DURING SUMMER.— 
More than twenty high-school swimming pools were opened during the summer months 
under the supervision of the division of health and physical education of the Chicago 
Public Schools. Participation in the swimming pool activities was available without 
charge to boys and girls between the ages of ten and eighteen years. Pools were open 
from twelve noon until four in the afternoon beginning Monday, June 29, and closing 
Friday, August 21. Regular high-school instructors were in charge. Girls swam on 
Mondays and Tuesdays; boys, on Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays. Students had 
to furnish their own soap and towels. 

THE COST OF GOING TO COLLEGE.—The Division of Higher Education of the 
U. S. Office of Education has begun two studies relating to the cost of higher education. 
One study proposes to determine the costs to the institution of providing specified 
programs of higher education, while a parallel study is attempting to determine the 
expenditures of undergraduate students while attending college. Higher education has 
always cost more than many qualified and ambitious youths were able to pay. This 
is true despite the fact that the community, as philanthropist and taxpayer, has been 
engaged in an unending struggle to provide a large portion of the cost from its 
combined resources. While we know about these matters in a general and vague way, 
little specific information is available that is useful in taking constructive remedial action. 
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Legislators at both the state and the Federal level, philanthropists, students, parents, 
and college administrators are manifesting an increasing concern over the problems 
which surround student costs incidental to attending college. While the institution is 
directly responsible for controlling tuition and fees and, in some cases, the cost of 
board and room, the problem also concerns the other living and incidental expenses 
which the student normally incurs in the college community, many of which may be 
influenced or regulated by college officials. 

The Office of Education is collecting data on the cost of instruction including tuition 
and fees, the cost of food and lodging, and the cost of major categories of personal- 
expense such as travel, clothing, health, entertainment, laundry and dry cleaning, books 


and supplies, fraternities and clubs, and incidental items such as grooming and charitable 


contributions. Not only will it be helpful to know how a student spends his money, 
but also the sources from which it was derived. The relative importance of the various 
sources should be a factor of considerable interest to those who make use of the 
results of the study. This phase of the project includes a report of income such as 
scholarships, work, veterans benefits, gifts, savings, loans, and family contributions. The 
latter source of income will be examined in relation to the family income of each 
participating student and the number of individuals dependent on this income. Of 
especial interest will be the number of siblings and whether or not they are attending, 
have attended, or plan to attend college. 

A questionnaire of 53 major questions was prepared in the Office of Education with 
the co-operation of a national advisory committee composed of college administrative 
officers. It is hoped that the number of institutions having the required characteristics, 
and located in different sections of the country, that volunteer to participate in the 
study will be sufficient to assure an adequate sample by types of institutions and by 
states. Approximately 32,000 copies of the questionnaire were sent to undergraduate 
students in approximately 100 institutions. The questionnaires are now being tabulated 
and a written report will not be available much before the first part of 1954. 





SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 
as released by the U. S. Office of Education 


Type of school 


1952-53 1953-54 

Elementary Schools (public, private, and parochial, 
Kdgr. through Grade 8) 25,348,700 26,931,300 

Secondary Schools (Grades 9 to 12) 

Public 6,197,000 6,421,000 
Private and Parochial 771,000 818,000 
Residential Schools for Exceptional Children 10,600 11,100 
Pupils in Teacher Training Institutions 42,600 44,800 
Federal Schools for Indians 7,200 7,500 


Total 7,028,400 7,302,400 

Higher Education 2,400,000 2,500,000 
Other Schools, Private commercial schools and 
nurses’ training schools not affiliated with col- 


leges and universities 216,000 216,000 


GRAND TOTAL 34,993,100 36,949.700 

















VITAL SPEECHES 


TODAY'S THOUGHTS 
ON PROBLEMS BY 
AUTHORITIES 


Complete text of the best expressions of 
contemporary thought—o speech depoart- 
ment for your library at a nominal cost. 


Recommended in 
Magazines for School Libraries 


Periodicals for Small and Medium 
Sized Libraries 


indexed in the “Reader's Guide” 
issued Ist and 15th each month 


One year, $6.00 Two years, $11.00 
9 months, $5.00 


Sample copy on request 


VITAL SPEECHES 


33 West 42nd Street New York 36 











thids For Your 
Commencement 


rogram 
THE 1953 


COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 
432 pages; Price, $1.50 
THE 1950 
COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 
320 pages; Price, 50c 


THE 1948 
COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 
144 pages; Price, 50c 


A summary of high-school gradu- 
ation programs containing copies 
of typical and special programs, in- 
cluding complete scripts of locally 
developed programs. The publica- 
tions supplement each other. 


Order from the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 

PRINCIPALS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 





AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


By French, Hull and Dodds. This text covers 
the fundamental policies now in effect in 
our high schools, and the practices by 
which these are currently implemented, 
with appraisals of their usefulness and dis- 


cussion of recent trends 
625 pages, $5.25 


DEVELOPING the 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


By 7. Paul Leonard. Revised Edition. Like its 
predecessor, the revision reviews the basic 
philosophy of modern curriculum, discuss- 
ing and evaluating different theories of 
secondary education. New trends and de- 
velopments are treated within a sound 
sociological and psychological framework. 


582 pages, $5.50 


TEACHING 
MATHEMATICS in the 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


By Kinney and Purdy. “Not only is it a gold 
mine of information for the prospective 
teacher—it should be available to every 
teacher of mathematics, irrespective of the 
years of experience.’’—ScHoo. Science 


AND MATHEMATICS. 983 pages, $5.00 


SECONDARY EDUCATION: 
Basic Principles and Practices 


By Alexander and Saylor. This thorough study 
of the high school presents a survey of all 
aspects of secondary education, including 
teaching, school administration, local and 
state supervision, curriculum studies, spe- 
cialized education, and extracurricular and 


community activities. 
‘ 530 pages, $4.75 


RINEHART 


232 madison avenue, new york 16 
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CONSUMER Minin ow 
LIVING THE. 1953 
- ; COMMENCEMENT MANUAI 
mepaes 132 pages; Price, $1.50 
) . 7 Ss 
Dr. Frep T. WILHELM THE 1950 
for the COMMENCEMENT MANUAI 
CONSUMER EDUCATION 320 pages; Price, 50c 
STUDY THE 1948 
COMMENCEMENT MANUAI 


A textbook on Consumer Education e 
— 144 pages; Price, 50c 


for use in the upper years ol the 
A summary of high-school gradu- 


sain high - hool 608 pages ation programs containing copies 
$3.20 less 25% school discount of typical and special programs, in- 

cluding complete scripts of locally 
developed programs. The publica- 


tions supplement each other. 
Order from 


Order from the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


SECONDARY - SCHOOL PRINCIPALS OF SECONDARY-SCHOOI 
PRINCIPALS 


1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. 1201 Si hs N ¥ 
, « Sixteenth Street, , 
Washington 6, D.C. Washington 6, D. C. 














Subscribe to 


STUDENT LIFE 


The National Magazine of Student Activities 


Subscription Price—$1.50 per year 


8 issues—October to May 


STUDENT LIFE 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. Dept. A 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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ATTENTION! SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 


The most appealing program at our New York City Convention was the Panel of 
six foreign students. Records are available giving the actual voices of these six high- 
school students entitled “Students from Other Lands Appraise Our Secondary 
Schools.”’ 

Records are available in two sizes and speeds: total playing time approximately 
thirty minutes. All records are plastic and have excellent tone qualities and are packed 
in plain albums 

Size A—3 twelve-inch (6 sides) records at 78 R.P.M. Size A records may be played 

on an ordinary phonograph $8.00 per set 

Size B—1 sixteen-inch (2 sides) record at 33 44 R.P.M. Size B records are played on 

a playback or a phonograph whose motor rotates at 33 4 R.P.M. $6.00 

No records can be rented. 

No shipping charges on prepaid orders. Shipping charges added on billed orders. 
The supply is limited. When ordering, be sure to state whether 78 or 33 4 R.P.M. 
sets are wanted. 


Order now from 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 








Back Issues of THE BULLETIN 


= of many of the back issues of THE BULLETIN are available to members of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals at a 50% discount; i.¢., 75 
cents per copy. To others, the price is $1.50 less the following discounts on total 
number of copies ordered: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; and 100 or more 
copies, 33 4%. Write for a list of the more popular issues that are still available. 


Address your letter to the 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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BIG DEMAND FOR CONSUMER EDUCATION SERIES 


‘co Consumer Education Study which was sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals prepared eleven units for pupil use in the secon- 
dary school. During the past years these booklets have been in big demand. More 
than half a million of them are now being used in numerous high schools throughout 
the nation. These units are: The Modern American Consumer, Learning to Use Adver- 
tising, Time on Your Hands, Investing in Yourself, The Consumer and the Law. Using 
Standards and Labels, Managing Your Money, Buying Insurance, Using Consumer Credit, 
Investing in Your Health, and Effective Shopping. They are available from your Associa- 
tion at 50c per copy with the following discounts tor order for one book or a combi- 
nation of booklets: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or more, 33 44%. 
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Mr. Administrator: 


as you have these publications of your Association on your desk? 


Here are a few of the more recent ones for you and your faculty's use 


The Emerging Curriculum in English. No. 136. (192p.) 

Speech Education for All American Youth. No. 151. (222p.) 

Using Tests in the Modern Secondary School. No. 158. (128p.) 

The Business Education Program in the Secondary School. No. 165. (175p.) 
Dramatics in the Secondary School. No. 166. (272p.) 

Improving Reading Instruction in the Secondary School. No. 168. (184p.) 
Speech and Hearing Problems in the Secondary School. No. 173. (140p.) 
Counseling and Guidance in the Secondary School. No. 175. (160p.) 


Reading Instruction for the Slow Learner in the Secondary School and 
Directory of the NASSP. No. 176. (246p.) 


Vitalizing Student Activities in the Secondary School. No. 184. (290p.) 
Public Address in the Secondary School. No. 187. (318p.) 


The Function of Music in the Secondary School Curriculum. No 
(126p.) 


Supervised Correspondence Instruction in the Secondary School. No 
(206p ) 


Science in Secondary Schools Today. No. 191. (272p.) 


Administration of the Health, Physical Education, and Recreation Program 
in Secondary Schools. No. 195. (244p.) 


Home Economics in the Secondary School. No. 196. (256p.) 
A Speech Program for the Secondary School. No. 199. 


The price of the above and many others is $1.50 each with a 50 per 
cent discount to members of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Pfincipals. 


Send your orders to 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C 














Membership Secretaries of State High-School Principals Organizations 


AFFILIATED WITH THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Alabama Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Geddes Self, Director of 
Secondary Education, State Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama 

Alabama Association of School Principals (Colored)—A. R. Stickney, Principal, Calhoun 
School, Calhoun, Alabama. 

Arizona High-School Principals Association—Harry L. White, Principal, Chandler High 
School, P. O. Bin G, Chandler, Arizona 

Arkansas Secondary-School Principals Association—Frank L. Williams, Principal, Junior 
High School, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

California Association of Secondary-School Administrators—William N. McGowan, Rooms 
9 & 10, Haviland Hall, Univ. of California, Berkeley 4, California. 

Colorado Association of Secondary-School Administrators—Maurice W. Jessup, Principal, 
Meeker Junior High School, Greeley, Colorado. 

Connecticut High-School Principals Association—Arthur W. Kairott, Principal, Glastonbury 
High School, Glastonbury, Connecticut. 

Delaware Association of School Administrators——Robert C. Stewart, Director, Research and 
Publications, State Department of Public Instruction, Dover, Delaware. 
District of Columbia Association of Secondary-School Principals (Divisions 1-9)—Boise L. 
Bristor, Board of Education, Ross Administration Annex No. 1, Washington 9, D. C. 
District of Columbia Board of Senior High-School Principals (Divisions 10-13, Sr.)— 
Charles S. Lofton, Principal, Dunbar High School, Washington 1, D. C 

District of Columbia Board of Junior High-School Principals (Divisions 10-13, Jr.)— Mrs. 
Fannie R. Dorsey, Principal, Douglass Junior High School, Washington 20, D. C 

Florida Association of Secondary-School Principals—E. B. Henderson, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Florida Education Association, 220 Centennial Building, Tallahassee, Florida 

Georgia High-School Principals Association—H. C. Boston, Principal, Murray County High 
School, Chatsworth, Georgia. 

Idaho State Representative—George H. Fields, Principal, Senior High School, Boise, Idaho 

Illinois Secondary-School Principals Association—R. L. McConnell, Principal, Senior High 
School, Champaign, Illinois. 

Indiana Association of Secondary-School Principals—O. L. Van Horn, 1083 Churchman 
Avenue, Beach Grove, Indiana 

lowa Association of Secondary-School Principals—De/mer H. Battrick, Principal, Callanan 
Junior High School, Des Moines, lowa 

Kansas Association of Secondary-School Principals—Gilenn E. Burnette, Principal, Junior 
High School, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Kentucky Association of Secondary-School Principals—jack J. Dawson, Principal, Eastern 
High School, Middletown, Kentucky. 

Louisiana Principals Association—W. W. Williams, Principal, High School, Minden, 
Louisiana 

Maine Association of Principals of Secondary Schools—Philip A. Annas, Associate Deputy 
Commissioner, Dept. of Education, State House, Augusta, Maine. 

Maryland Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Douglas M. Bivens, Prin- 
cipal, Senior-Junior High School, Boonsboro, Maryland. 

Maryland Educational Pioneers of Secondary-School Principals (Colored)—Ulysses S. Young, 
Dean of State Teachers College, Bowie, Maryland. 

Massachusetts Secondary-School Principals Association—Frederick H. Pierce, Executive 
Secretary, 3 Broadway, Beverly, Massachusetts 

Massachusetts Junior High-School Principals Association—Peter C. McConarty, Principal, 
Whitman Junior High School, Whitman, Massachusetts 

Michigan Secondary-School Association—E. D. Kennedy, Michigan Education Association, 
935 North Washington Street, Lansing, Michigan 

Minnesota Association of Secondary-School Principals—G. R. Imbody, Principal, Junior- 
Senior High School, Owatonna, Minnesota. 





Mississippi Association of Secondary-School Principals—R. L. Roderts, Principal, Greenwood 
High School, Greenwood, Mississippi. 

Missouri Association of Secondary-School Principals—L. Buford Thomas, Principal, High 
School, Marshall, Missouri 

Montana Association of School Administrators—Norman E. Korn, Assistant Principal, 
Helena High School, Helena, Montana 

Nebraska Association of School Administrators—R. C. Andersen, Superintendent of Schools, 
West Point, Nebraska 

New Hampshire Headmasters Association—Frederick C. Walker, Headmaster, High School, 
Dover, New Hampshire 

New Jersey Secondary-School Principals Association—G. Harvey Nicholls, Principal, High 
School, Bound Brook, New Jersey 

New Mexico Secondary-School Principals Association—David St. Clair, Principal, Clovjs 
High School, Clovis, New Mexico 

New York State Association of Secondary-School Principals—Ward 1. Fiedler, Principal, 
Warrensburg Central School, Warrensburg, New York 

New York City High-School Principals Association—Vincent McGarrett, Principal, High 
School of Commerce, New York, New York 

New York City Junior High-School Principals Association—Car/ Cherkis, Principal, Y ork- 
ville Junior High School 30, 230 East 88th Street, New York 28, New York 

New York City Vocational High-School Principals Association—Edward N. Wallen, Prin- 
cipal, Samuel Gompers Vocational and Technical High School, 455 Southern Boulevard, 
Bronx 55, New York 

North Carolina State Representative—C. E. Wike, Principal, Lexington High School, 
Lexington, North Carolina 

North Dakota Principals Association—Myron Fahey, Principal, High School, Rugby, North 
Dakota 

Ohio High-School Principals Assoctation—Car/ L. Hopkins, Principal, Frank B. Willis High 
School, Delaware, Ohio 

Oklahoma Secondary-School Principals Association—F. R. Born, Principal, Central High 
School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Oregon High-School Principals Association—Clff Robinson, Director of Secondary Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, Salem, Oregon 

Pennsylvania Association of Secondary-School Principals—Francis G. Wilson, Principal, 
William Penn Senior High School, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island Secondary-School Principals Association—George R. Thompson, Principal, 
Oliver Hazard Perry Junior High School, Providence, Rhode Island 

South Carolina Department of Secondary-School Principals—Gordon L. Smith, Principal, 
Greenville Junior High School, 50 Westfield Street, Greenville, South Carolina 

South Carolina High-School Principals Association (Colored)—C. C. Woodson, Principal, 
Carver High School, Spartanburg, South Carolina 

South Dakota Association of Secondary-School Principals—George W. Janke, Principal, 
Senior High School, 410 East Sth Avenue, Mitchell, South Dakota 

Tennessee Association of Secondary-School Principals—Howard G. Kirksey, Professor of 
Education, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee 

Texas Association of Secondary-School Princtpals—W. I. Stevenson, Principal, Milby Senior 
High School, Houston, Texas 

Utah Secondary-School Principals Association—Wéilliam P. Miller, Assistant State Super- 
intendent, Department of Public Instruction, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Vermont Headmasters Association—Joseph A. Wiggin, 92 State Street, Montpelier, Vermont 

Virginia Department of Secondary-School Principals—Clarence H. Spain, Principal, Binford 
Junior High School, Richmond, Virginia 

Virginia Teachers Association (Colored)—J. F. Banks, Principal, Christiansburg Industrial 
Institute, Cambria, Virginia 

Washington Association of Secondary-School Principals—Lannes Purnell, Principal, Morgan 
Junior High School, Ellensburg, Washington 

West Virginia Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Fred S. Coffindaffer, 
622 Cumberland Road, Bluefield, West Virginia 

West Virginia High-School Principals Conference (Colored)—Lawrence V. Jordan, Principal, 
State College High School, Institute, West Virginia 

Wisconsin Association of Secondary-School Principals—Harold L. Paukert, Supervising 
Principal, Kohler Public Schools, Kohler, Wisconsin 

Wyoming Association of Secondary-School Principals—Loyd D. Crane, Principal, Cheyenne 
Senior High School, 3619 Carey Avenue, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 











The Consumer Education Series 
High School Ceaching-Learning Units 


50 Cents Each 


1: The Modern American No Managing Your 
Consumer Money 
Learning To Use Adver- No Buying Insurance 
tising , 
No Time on Your Hands No 9 - a Consumer 
No Investing in Yourself as . 
No. 5: Consumer and the Law No. 10: Investing in Your 
No. Using Standards and Health 
Labels No. 11: Effective Shopping 


These units are worth vour attention because 


e@ They deal with real concerns of all the people—the kind that 
belongs in a curriculum 

e@ They are authentic and unbiased—no pr ypaganda; prepared by 
a profe ssional staff with time and resources to do a good job; 
checked by top people from industry, labor, agriculture, wom- 
ens groups and government 

@ They are interesting—vivid style and illustration, lively activities 
and teaching devices 

e They are flexible—any school can fit them into its own pattern 

@ They attract and hold public support—experience has proved 
that they make sense to intelligent laymen and command their 


respect 


Other Public ations in Ohis Study 


Consumer Educ it iW Your »s hool 128 pp oH) 
Catalog of Free nexpe e Teaching Aids for High Schools. 104 p, 
$1.00 
\ College rse i ! ner Problems. 134 pp. 60 
Bringing Consume ad ition Into Action 5S pp 10 
! Teaching Materials I 
$3.20 
De nocracy, 25 
y. 410 pp. $3.60 
th Work Sheets. 256 


Consumer Education Study 
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HE KNOWS THE ANSWER...ANDTHISIS WHY! 


He’s the boy you can count on to give you 
the right answer when his classmates give 
you only puzzled looks. He’s the boy who 
reads Tue Book or KNOWLEDGE. 


Reinforces the teacher's effort. Here is a 
reference work that actually teaches with 
the teacher! Kept in constant reach in the 
classroom, THe Book oF KNowLence devel- 
ops the vital habit of looking it up, and rouses 
that great ally of every teacher: curiosity. 
But Tue Book oF KNOWLEDGE is more than 
just a reference work. Teachers find its com- 
prehensive articles valuable as supplemen- 
tary texts, while its 20 volumes provide as 
many as 20 simultaneous study projects. 


Makes children want to learn. Tue Book 
or KNOWLEDGE is unique because it starts 
where other reference books leave off. Here, 


the child who looks for a fact finds it 
quickly, easily . . . in an article as technical 
correct as continuous revision can make i 
(Last year alone, 1 out of every 
revised to keep this reference work moder 
But the child finds much more. He finds 
news-picture format and a narrative tec! 
nique so fascinating they capture his intere 
. tempt him to read further . . . lead h 
on to discover other fields of informati 
Learning actually becomes a pleasant hal 


Enriches the school curriculum. With 
7,607 pages and its 15,000 informative 
tures (many in full color), and its 31,0 
handy alphabetized index references, 1 
Book oF KNOWLEDGE is a valuable addit 
to any classroom. Have you seen the n¢ 
1953 edition? Write today for compl 
information on Tue Book or KNOWLEDG! 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES Hi WANT TO LEARN 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


2 West 45th Street, 


AND SUBS6ID 


New York 36, N. Y. 


ARY COMPANIES 


imerica’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 


The Encyclopedia Americana, Grolier Encyclopedia, The Book of Knowledge, 


Richards T. ype al Encyck pedia, 


Lands and Peoples, The Book of Popular Science. 


7 pages wa 
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